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PREFACE 


The German edition of this book, which appeared in 1933 under 
the title Modeme Physik , had its origin in a course of lectures which 
I gave at the Technical College, Berlin-Charlottenburg, at the instance 
of the Society of Electrical Engineers, and which were reported by 
Dr. F. Sauter. The choice of material was not left entirely to myself, 
the Society making certain suggestions which took into account the 
previous knowledge and the professional predilections of its members. 

A year or two later, the idea of an English edition was mooted. 
But by this time the title of the book had become inappropriate, for 
in the interval the growing point of physics had shifted, and interest 
had become centred in the physics of the nucleus, of which only a 
bare sketch had been given in the lectures. The change in the title, 
however, has nothing to do with this, but is due to the fact that the 
publishers already have a book entitled Modern Physics on their list 
of publications. 

I have taken considerable trouble to secure that the book should 
be brought thoroughly up to date. A new chapter has been introduced, 
containing an account of the great advances of the last few years — 
the discovery of new particles, and the elucidation of the properties 
of nuclei. The original chapters have also been extended by the addition 
of new sections and paragraphs. 

As a theoretical physicist, I have naturally placed the theoretical 
interpretation of phenomena well in the foreground. The text itself, 
however, contains only comparatively simple discussions of theory. 
Proofs, short but complete, of the formulae employed are collected 
in a series of Appendices. 

In the lectures two years ago, I emphasized with a certain pride 
the successes of the theory — now I have rather to direct attention 
to the immense progress which has been made on the experimental 
side. But I have not been able to resist the temptation to mention 
a few ideas of my own, which I hope may be of some assistance in 
stirring the theory into renewed activity. 

A new feature of the book is the introduction of dates. Their 
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purpose is to serve as a historical guide, the years given not being 
always the first date of publication of an idea or discovery, but that 
of a specially important paper on the subject. I apologize for not having 
been able to quote all important papers and authors. 

I am much indebted to many helpers. Dr. Cockcroft (Cambridge) 
and Dr. Nordheim (Haarlem) have read some chapters, which their 
advice has enabled me to improve. Mr. Pryce, Mr. Weiss and Mr. 
Goldhaber (Cambridge) have assisted me with the proof-reading. I 
owe many thanks to Professor P. M. S. Blackett for permission to use 
some of his beautiful photographs. I am particularly indebted to the 
translator, Dr. John Dougall, for his painstaking work. He has not 
only given an adequate- rendering of the German,, but has also kept a 
careful look out for misprints or slips in the text and formulae. 

MAX BORN. 


Cambridge, February , 1935. 
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ATOMIC PHYSICS 


CHAPTER I 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 

1. Atomic Theory in Chemistry. 

In present-day physics, the concepts of energy and matter are 
connected in the most intimate way with atomic theory. We therefore 
begin with a brief discussion of the rise of ideas relating to the atom. 
The source of these ideas, we know, is chemistry. They suggest them- 
selves almost inevitably when we try to interpret the simple regu- 
larities which are at once disclosed when the masses of the substances 
transformed in chemical reactions are determined quantitatively with 
the balance. It is established in the first place, that in a reaction the 
total weight remains unchanged. Secondly, it is found that substances 
combine only in fixed simple proportions by weight, so that a definite 
weight of one substance can only enter into reaction with definite 
weights of a second substance; and the ratio of these weights is inde- 
pendent of the external conditions, such as, for example, the proportion 
by weight in which the two substances may have been mixed. These 
regularities are expressed in the language of the chemist in the laws of 
constant and of multiple proportions (Proust, 1799; Dalton, 1808). E.g.: 

1 gm. hydrogen combines with 8 gm. oxygen to form 9 gm. water, 

1 gm. hydrogen combines with 35*5 gm. chlorine to form 36*5 gm. hydrogen chloride. 

An example of the law of multiple proportions is given by the 
compounds of nitrogen and oxygen: 7 gm. nitrogen combine with 

1X4 gm. oxygen to form 11 gm. nitrous oxide, 


2X4 „ 

„ 15 

„ nitric oxide, 

3x4 „ 

„ W 

„ nitrous anhydride, 

4X4 „ 

„ 23 

„ nitrogen dioxide, 

5X4 „ „ 

„ 27 

„ nitric anhydride. 
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In the case of gases, simple laws hold not only for the weights of 
the reacting substances but also for their volumes (Gay-Lussac, 1808). 
Thus (at constant pressure) 

2 vols. hydrogen combine with 1 vol. oxygen to form 2 vols. water vapour, 

1 vol. hydrogen combines with 1 vol. chlorine to form 2 vols. hydrogen chloride. 

The numbers expressing the ratios by volume are those which 
appear in the corresponding chemical formulae. In the preceding 
examples, for instance, we have 

2H 2 + 0 2 = 2H 2 0, 

H 2 + Cl 2 = 2HC1; 

and 

2N 2 +0 2 = 2N 2 0, 

2N 2 + 20 2 = 4NO, 

2N 2 + 30 2 = 2N 2 0 3 , 

2N 2 + 40 2 = 4N0 2 , 

2N 2 + 50 2 = 2N 2 0 5 . 

These facts may be interpreted as follows, as was done by Avogadro: 
every gas consists of a great number of particles, its atoms or mole- 
cules; and equal volumes of all gases, at the same temperature and 
pressure, contain the same number of molecules. 

The significance of this principle in relation to the laws of chemical 
reactions may be illustrated from the above examples. The fact that 
two volumes of hydrogen combine with one volume of oxygen to 
form two volumes of water vapour is (Avogadro, 1811) equivalent to 
the statement that two molecules of hydrogen combine with one mole- 
cule of oxygen to form two molecules of water. Similarly, the com- 
bination of one part by weight of hydrogen with eight parts by weight 
of oxygen to form nine parts by weight of water means that a molecule 
of oxygen must be eight times, and two molecules of water nine times, 
as heavy as two molecules of hydrogen. 

We are thus led to the concepts of molecular weight and atomic 
weight. These are, respectively, the weights of a molecule and of an 
atom of the substance in question. They are not measured in grammes, 
but with reference to a standard (ideal) gas, the atomic weight of which 
is put equal to 1; and it has been agreed to define this, not so that 
H = 1, but so that 0=16; this convention has turned out very lucky 
(because of the existence of the heavy isotope of hydrogen, p. 59). 
We shall denote the molecular weight measured in this way by . 
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That quantity of a substance, the weight of which is /x gm., is called 
a mole (even when the substance is not capable of existence in the 
chemical sense). A mole of oxygen atoms therefore weighs 16 gm., but 
a mole of oxygen molecules weighs 32 gm. From this definition of the 
mole it follows that the quantity “ 1 mole ” always contains the same 
number of molecules. This number of molecules per mole plays a great 
part in the kinetic theory of gases; we denote it by L after the physicist 
Loschmidt, who first determined it (1865). According to the usual 
custom with regard to scientific nomenclature it should be called 
“Loschmidt’s number”, and this is the expression used in the 
German literature, but in other languages it is called Avogadras 
number. Its value is (see p. 22) 

L = 6-06 x 10 23 mole” 1 . 


As a consequence of Avogadro’s law, 1 mole of any gas at a given 
pressure p and a given temperature T always occupies the same volume; 
for a pressure of 760 mm. of mercury and a temperature of 0° 0. the 
volume is 22-4 litres. 


We add here an explanation of a number of symbols which will 
be employed below. If m is the mass of a molecule in grammes, then 
P Lm, in particular, for atomic hydrogen (pi almost exactly — - 1), 
Am H = 1. If further n is the number of molecules in the unit of volume, 
N that in the volume V, and if v is the number of moles in the volume 
V, then we have vL = nV — N. Finally, we denote by p - ■ ■ nm the 
density of the gas, and by v s — 1/p its specific volume. 


2. Fundamental Assumptions of the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 

After these prefatory remarks on the atomic theory in. chemistry, 
we now proceed to the kinetic theory of gases (Hera path, 1821; 
Kronig, 1856). Considering the enormous number of particles in 
unit volume of a gas, it would of course bo a perfectly hopeless 
undertaking to attempt to describe the state of the gas’ by speci- 
fying the position and velocity of every individual particle. As 
m all phenomena of matter in bulk, we must here have recourse 
to statutes. But the statistics now to be used is of a somewhat 
lfierent kind from that which we are acquainted with in ordinary 
life, there the statistical method consists in recording a large number 
of events which have occurred, and in drawing conclusions from the 
numerical data so obtained. Thus, mortality statistics answers the 
question of how much more probable it is that a man will die nt (if) 
an at 20 years of age; for this purpose we count the number of 
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cases of deaths of men at these ages over a long period, and take the 
respective numbers found for the two ages as proportional to the 
probabilities required. 

If we propose to apply the statistical method to. the theory of 
gases, the method of procedure must be essentially different; for an 
enumeration of the molecules which, for example, occupy a given 
element of volume at a given moment is utterly impossible. We must 
therefore proceed indirectly, first introducing assumptions which appear 
plausible, and then building up the theory on these as foundation. 
As with every scientific theory, the final warrant for the correctness 
of the assumptions is the agreement of their logical consequences 
with experience. 

We may wish, for example, to know the probability of finding 
a gas molecule at a definite spot in the box within which we suppose 
the gas to have been enclosed. If no external forces act on the mole- 
cules, we shall be unable to give any reason why a particle of gas should 
be at one place in the box rather than at another. Similarly, in this 
case there is no assignable reason why a particle of the gas should 
move in one direction rather than in another. We therefore introduce 
the following hypothesis, the principle of molecular chaos: For the 
molecules of gas in a closed box, in the absence of external forces, 
all positions in the box and all directions of velocity are equally probable . 

In the kinetic theory of gases we shall only have to do with mean 
values, such as time averages, space averages, mean values over all 
directions, and so on. Individual values entirely elude observation. 
If n a denotes the number of molecules per unit volume with a definite 
property a, e.g. with a velocity of definite magnitude, or with a definite 
^-component of velocity, then by the mean value of a we understand 
the quantity d, where 

a = 5^™, or na = Sn a a, 

n standing for 2n a , the number of molecules per cubic centimetre. If, 
for example, we suppose the velocity of each molecule to be repre- 
sented by a vector v with the components 77 , £, and therefore the 
magnitude v = y^( £ 2 + if + £ 2 ), and we wish to find the mean value 
| (for molecules with the velocity v), then by the principle of mole- 
cular chaos with respect to directions of motion, exactly as many 
molecules of the gas will have a velocity component -f-£ as a com- 
ponent — the mean value £ must therefore vanish. A value of £ 
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differing from zero would imply a mean motion of the whole gas in 
the direction concerned, with this mean velocity. 

On the contrary, £ 2 is not equal to zero. From symmetry, we have 

If we take the mean value over all directions, keeping v fixed, then it 
follows from v 2 = g 2 + rf + l 2 by taking the mean values that 

v 2 =I 2 +^ + T 2 =U\ or ?= | 2 . 


3. Calculation of the Pressure of a Gas. 

With these ideas before us, we are already in a position to cal 
culate the gas pressure p as the force acting on unit area (D 
Bernoulli, 1738; Kronig, 1856; Clausius, 1857). According to tb 
kinetic theory of gases, this force is equal to the change 
of momentum of the molecules striking unit of area of 
the wall per second. Take the a^axis at right angles 

Fig. i. — Number of collisions between the wall and molecules having the 
velocity V , in the element of time dt\ it is equal to the number of molecules 
at a definite moment in the oblique cylinder of height §dt and base the element 
of area struck. 



to the wall. If n v denotes the number of molecules in a cubic 
centimetre which possess the velocity v , then in the small time dt a 
given square centimetre of the wall is struck by all those molecules 


which at the beginning of the time element dt 
were within the oblique cylinder with edge vdt 
standing on the square centimetre of the wall 
(fig. 1). Since the height of this cylinder is £dt, 

pig. 2< — Momentum diagram for elastic collision of a molecule with 
the wall; the energy, the magnitude of the momentum and the component 
momentum parallel to the wall are not changed by the collision, but the 
component perpendicular to the wall has its sign reversed; momentum 
zmi- is therefore communicated to the wall. 



its volume is also £dt; the number of molecules in it is therefore 
n v £dt. The area of the wall considered is struck per unit time by 
n v £ molecules with the velocity v. 

If we think of the molecules as billiard balls, every molecule when 
it strikes the wall has its momentum changed by 2m £ perpendicular 
to the wall; the component of momentum parallel to the wall is not 
altered (fig. 2). The molecules considered therefore contribute to the 

( E 1)08 ) 2 
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total pressure p the part 2 m£ 2 n v . We sum these values first over all 
directions of incidence, that is to say, over a hemisphere, keeping v 
fixed. 

The sum in the present case is equal to half the sum over a com- 
plete sphere, so that we have 

= 2 m • = -g v 2 n v ; 

where n v is the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre with a velocity 
of magnitude v. If we now sum further over all magnitudes of the 
velocity, we find for the total pressure 

p — ~ 2ln v v 2 = — nv 2 . 

If V is the total volume of the gas, and N the total number of 
molecules, it follows from this equation on multiplication by F, 
since nV = vL = N, that 

m — 2 

Fj> = N 3 v*=- 3 vU, 

where we have put 

Clearly U denotes the mean kinetic energy per mole, and in monatomic 
gases is identical with the total energy of the molecules in a mole. In 
polyatomic molecules the relations are more complicated, on account 
of the occurrence of rotations of the molecules, and vibrations of the 
atoms within a molecule. It can be shown, however, that the pre- 
ceding formula for the gas pressure holds in this case also; U denotes 
as before the mean kinetic energy of the translational motion of the 
molecules, per mole, but it is no longer the same as the total energy. 

4. Temperature of a Gas. 

From the kinetic theory of gases, without a knowledge of the law 
of distribution of velocities (i.e. of the way in which the number n P 
depends on v), we have found that the product of pressure and volume 
is a function only of the mean kinetic energy of the gas. But we have 
also an empirical law, the law of Boyle (1660) and Mariotte (1676), viz.: 
at constant temperature the product of the pressure and volume of an 
ideal gas is constant. We must conclude from this that 27, the mean 
kinetic energy per mole, depends only on the temperature of the gas. 
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I] TEMPERATURE OF A GAS 

In the kinetic theory of gases, the concept of temperature is primarily 
a foreign element, since in fact the individual molecules are charac- 
terized by their velocity alone. But it suggests itself that we should 
define the absolute gas-temperature T in terms of the mean kinetic 
energy. This is usually done in accordance with the equation 


where on the left we have the mean kinetic energy of a component of 
the motion of the centre of inertia of a molecule; k is called Boltz- 
mann's constant. For the total motion of the centre of inertia we have 
therefore also 



and, referred to a mole, 

-RT, 
2 2 


where we put 

Lk = 22 . 


The justification for this definition of temperature lies in the fact 
that when we introduce the last expression in the formula for the gas 
pressure deduced above, we obtain formally the relation which com- 
bines the laws of Boyle-Mariotte and of Gay-Lussac and Charles: 

pV = vRT. 

R is called the absolute gas constant , and can easily be calculated from 
measurements of three corresponding values of p, V, and T. Its value is 

R = 8*313 X 10 7 erg degree -1 mole -1 = 1*986 cal degree" 1 mole -1 . 

We refrain from entering here upon a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
preceding definition of temperature from the thermodynamic and 
axiomatic point of view (a complete treatment for the generalized 
statistics introduced by the quantum theory is given in Appendix 
XXIX, p. 336), and merely add a brief remark on the units in 
which temperature is measured. 

We use the phrase ideal gas if the product pV is constant at con- 
stant temperature; for low pressures this is true for every gas. Devia- 
tions from the ideal character of the gas occur when the density of the 
gas becomes so great that the mean distance between two gas mole- 
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cules is comparable with the molecular diameter. If we employ such 
an ideal gas as thermometric substance, the centigrade scale is de- 
fined as follows. Let (p7) f be the value of pV for the gas, when it is 
brought into contact with melting ice, and (pV) b its value for con- 
tact witfi boiling water;* then the temperature of the gas, for the 
general case of any value of pV , is defined according to the centigrade 


scale by 


t = 


100 


pV-(!>V)t 

(pV^-ipV)/ 


We see at once that, with this definition, the temperature of melting 
ice is 0° C.' and that of boiling water 100° C. 

The change from the centigrade scale to the absolute temperature 
(Lord Kelvin, 1854) scale, which we have indicated above by the 
symbol I , is made as follows. It has been established experimentally 
that at constant pressure an ideal gas expands by 1/273 of its volume 
at 0° C. when its temperature is raised by 1° C., so that we have, e.g., 

tin* = T » = i + L 00 « 373 

(pV) f I f 273 273* 

If we retain the unit of the centigrade scale in the absolute scale also, 
T b and T f must differ by 100°. It follows that melting ice (t = 0° C.) 
has the absolute temperature T f = 273°, and boiling water (t = 100° C.) 
the absolute temperature T b = 373°. The zero of the absolute tem- 
perature scale lies therefore at —273° C. 

It may be remarked that the absolute temperature scale is some- 
times called the Kelvin scale , and to distinguish it from the ordinary 
centigrade scale is denoted by K. 


5. Specific Heat. 


The specific heat (referred to 1 mole) of a substance is given by the 
energy which must be supplied to the substance to raise its tempera- 
ture by 1°. For a monatomic gas, it follows immediately from this 
definition that the specific heat at constant volume is 



If heat energy is supplied, but with the pressure kept constant instead 
of the volume, the gas expands and so does work against the external 


* / » freezing-point, b — boiling-point. 
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pressure (which, of course in the case of equilibrium must be equal 
and opposite to the pressure of the gas), the work being 

AF = 72 AT, i.e. =72 for AT = 1°. 

Thus 72 is that portion of the specific heat which corresponds to the 
work of expansion; if we add to this work the specific heat at constant 
volume §72, we obtain for the total specific heat at constant pressure 

§•& 

The ratio c v lc v is generally denoted by y. Hence, for a monatomic gas 
we have the relation (Clausius, 1857) 

y = £? = | = 1-667, 
c v 

which agrees well with observation, especially for the inert gases. 

In polyatomic molecules, besides the three degrees of freedom of 
the translational motion, other degrees of freedom come in, which 
correspond to the rotations and vibrations of the molecules and which, 
when energy is supplied to the gas, can also take up a part of the energy. 
Now there is a general theorem, the theorem of equipartition (Clausius, 
1857; Maxwell, 1860), according to which the specific heat is the product 
of the number of kinetic degrees of freedom by lc/2 referred to a mole- 
cule, or by 72/2 referred to 1 mole. For example, a diatomic molecule, 
considered as rigid (dumb-bell model), possesses essentially two 
rotational degrees of freedom. In counting the number of degrees 
of freedom, the degree of freedom corresponding to rotation about 
the axis joining the two atoms is to be ignored. For idealized atoms 
concentrated at a point, this is obviously correct; when we take 
account of the extension of the atoms in space, we encounter a con- 
ceptual difficulty, which it requires the quantum theory to clear up 
(see Chap. VII, § 2, p, 201). In this case we therefore have c v — §12, 
c p = §72, and consequently y = cjc v = § = 1-4. These values have 
in fact been observed, e.g. in molecular oxygen. 


6. Law of Distribution of Energy and Velocity. 

As the next step in the development of the kinetic theory of gases, 
we proceed to consider the law of distribution of energy or velocity 
in a gas, i.e., in particular, the law of dependence of the quantity n v , 
employed above, on the velocity. While up to this point a few simple 
ideas have been sufficient for our purpose, we must now definitely 
call to our aid the statistical methods of the Calculus of Probabilities. 
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To begin, with a simple example, let us in the first place, without 
troubling about velocity, consider the question of the number of mole- 
cules which on the average are to be found in a definite volume element 
to. An exact determination of this number for a given moment, apart 
from the fact that it is inherently impossible, would be of little use, 
since the number changes every moment on account of the motion 
of the molecules; we are therefore concerned only with the average 
number of molecules. This we determine as follows. Imagine the whole 
box containing the gas to be divided up into separate cells of sizes 
oj l3 co 2 y • . . s co g (as an aid to the imagination we may picture every- 
thing as two-dimensional, see fig. 3), and “ throw ” the molecules, 
which we may think of as little balls, at random into this system 
of cells. We then note that a definite number n x of balls has fallen 
into the first cell, another number n 2 into the second cell, and so on. 
At a second trial, we shall perhaps find other values for the number 
of balls in the various cells. If we repeat the 
experiment a great many times, we shall find 
that a given distribution, defined by the numbers 

Fig. 3. — Division into cells for the purpose of finding the most 
probable density of distribution of the molecules of a gas. 


%, n 2 , . . . , n z , occurs not merely once, but many times. For a model 
consisting of a real box divided up into cells, and real balls, the fre- 
quency with which a given distribution appears could be determined 
by a long series of trials. For a gas and its molecules this is not possible; 
we have to use instead an arithmetical argument, consisting of a 
numerical part (concerning the numbers n v n 2 , . . . , n z ) and a geometri- 
cal part (concerning the sizes of the cells oj v to 2 , . . . , co z ). In this way 
we shall find the mathematical probability of a given distribution. 
And, when we take all possible distributions into account, there is one, 
for which this probability is greatest, the most probable distribution. 
Because of the very great number of the molecules in the cubic centi- 
metre, this maximum is overwhelmingly sharp, so that the probability 
of any distribution deviating essentially from it is negligibly small. 
It is therefore to be expected that the most probable distribution 
represents the average state. 

At this point, however, a question of principle must be considered. 
The following difficulty presents itself. If we knew the exact position 
and velocity of every particle of the gas at a definite moment, the 
further course of the motion would be completely defined, for the 
behaviour of the gas is then rigorously determined by the laws of 
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mechanics, and appears from the very outset to have nothing to do 
with the laws of probability. If we assume that at time t = 0 the posi- 
tions and velocities of the molecules are distributed according to any 
statistical law, we are not entitled without more ado to expect that at 
any later time t the state of the gas will be determined by the play of 
probabilities, independently of the initial state assumed. It would be 
quite conceivable that, for the initial state chosen, all the molecules 
would as a consequence of the laws of mechanics be found at the 
moment i at a definite corner of the box. In order that it may be 
possible to apply statistics at all, it must be stipulated that there is 
no coupling of the states at different instants. We must suppose that 
the collisions, conditioned by the laws of mechanics, by their enor- 
mous number completely efface the “ memory ” of the initial state 
after only a (macroscopically) short interval of time. Further, it has 
to be borne in mind that measurements take time; what we deter- 
mine is not the micro-state at the instant t at all, but its mean value 
over a considerable period. It is assumed that the time-mean values 
so determined are independent of the period chosen, and that they 
agree with the mean values ascertained by considerations of proba- 
bility alone from the most probable state defined above. 

Although this hypothesis, the so-called quasi-ergodic hypothesis, is 
very plausible, its rigorous proof presents difficulties which so far have 
proved insurmountable. Recently (1932), however, the mathematicians 
von Neumann and Birkhoff have proved a theorem which is virtually 
equivalent to the quasi-ergodic theorem. According to the latest ideas 
in theoretical physics, it is true, the problem of a rigorous proof of the 
ergodic hypothesis has become unimportant, inasmuch as it is now 
meaningless, as will be explained later, to give information about the 
exact position of the individual molecules. To repeat: the hypothesis 
asserts that even when the initial state is arbitrary a stationary state 
is in time attained, owing to the collisions of the molecules with one 
another and with the wail, and that this state is the same as the 
state of greatest probability as defined above . It is assumed that 
the walls of the box are c< rough ”, so that they do not act as perfect 
reflectors. 

We return now to the calculation of the most probable distribution 
of the molecules in the individual cells of the box. A definite distri- 
bution is described by the numbers in the various cells n v n 2 , . . , n s ; 
their sum is of course equal to the number of particles of gas in 
the box: 


-j- %2 “f" • • • 
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We denote the ratio of the size of the cell co k to the whole volume a > 
of the box by g k = m /c /o>; we have then 

9i + 9% + • • • + 9z = 1 * 

How often will this definite distribution actually occur? It is clear 
in the first place that we obtain the same distribution, if we permute 
the individual molecules among themselves; the number of these 
permutations is nl Here, however, we are including the cases in which 
the molecules in a given cell are permuted with one another; since 
these permutations do not represent new possibilities of realization of 
the distribution considered, we must divide nl by the number n x \ of 
the permutations within the first cell, and so on, and thus obtain for 
the number of possibilities of realization 

nl 

n x \ n 2 l . . . n z l 


To get the probability of this distribution, we have still to multiply 
this number by the a priori probability of the distribution, which is 
9i ni # 2 n * * • • 9*** since the a priori probability that a particle should 
fall into the first cell is g l9 and therefore the same probability for n x 
particles is g x n i, and so on. The probability of our distribution given by 
the numbers %, n 2 , . . . therefore becomes 




nl 


n x l w 2 ! . . . nl 


9i ni 9* 


9z" z - 


To verify that in our calculation we have actually included all the 
possibilities of realization, we can find the sum of the probabilities for 
all possible distributions, which of course must be 1, since it is a 
certainty that one of the distributions is realized. We therefore form 
the sum over all distributions n 1? n 2 , ... , for which % ~f* n 2 -f . . . -- n. 
This sum is easily found by the polynomial theorem, which gi ves 


nl 


• • •».! 


9i l 9z 


■ 9z 


(9i ~l ' (h 


I. 


"We now transform the above formula for the probability of a definite 
distribution by means of Stirling’s theorem, which for large values of 


n gives 


logw! = n(logn — 1). 


We then obtain from the expression for IF, by taking logarithms. 


log IF = const. + n x lo g?! + n 2 log ^ 


n<y 
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To find the most probable distribution, we must calculate the maxi- 
mum of log IE for a variation of the numbers n v n 2 , , subject to the 

subsidiary condition n x + n 2 -j- . . . + n z = n. Since %, n 2 , . . . are 
very large we can treat them as continuous variables. By the method 
of Lagrange’s multipliers we obtain as the equations defining this 
maximum 


9 J°gZ = log^-l 

3% n x 


A, 


dn 2 n 2 


A,. 


where A is a constant, whose value is determined by the equation 
n i + ^2 + • • • = L It follows that 


9i = (h ^ _ 
n x n 2 

to-, 

n x = ng 1 = n — 

CO 


. = e x+1 = const.; 

COo 

n 2 = ng 2 = n . 

CO 


Hence the numbers n v n 2 , . . . in the individual cells are proportional 
to the size of the cells; we therefore have a uniform distribution of the 
molecules over the whole box; the size of the cells does not matter 
at all. 

While the result just deduced for the distribution of the density 
of the molecules was to be expected from the start, the same method, 
applied to the distribution of the velocity of the molecules, leads to 
a new result. The calculations in this case are exactly analogous to 
those above. We construct a “ velocity space 55 by drawing lines from 
a fixed point as origin, representing as vectors the velocities of the 
individual molecules in magnitude and direction. We then investigate 
the distribution of the ends of these vectors in the velocity space. In 
this case as before we can make a partition into cells, and consider the 
question of the number of vectors whose ends fall in a definite cell. 
There is, however, one essential difference as compared with the former 
case, in that there are now two subsidiary conditions , viz. besides the 
condition 

% + n 2 -f- . . . + n s = n 

for the total number of particles, an additional condition for the total 
energy E of the gas, viz. 

n^€ 1 -^2^2 ~f“ • * • :=: 

where e l denotes the energy of a molecule, whose velocity vector points 
into the cell l. Taking account of these two subsidiary conditions, we 
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find for the maximum of the probability (A and j8 being the two Lagran- 
gian multipliers) 

!^==]og2i-l = A + /3€, (1=1,2,...,*). 

on z n x 

This leads to Boltzmann's law of distribution ( 1896 ) 
n x = g l e '~ 1 ~ k ~ p * 1 = g z Ae 

where A and f 3 are two constants, which have to be found from the 
two subsidiary conditions. Thus the expression for the number n z 
corresponding to the cell l essentially involves 
the energy belonging to this cell as well as the 
size g z of the cell, and that in such a way that 

Fig. 4. — Boltzmann’s law of distribution: if the cells are of 
equal size, those with greater energy are more sparsely filled 
than those with smaller energy. 



among cells of equal size one with greater energy is not so well filled 
as one with smaller energy; the fall in the value of the number n x 
with increasing energy obeys an exponential law (fig. 4 ). 

We shall now apply Boltzmann's law of distribution to the special 
case of a monatomic gas. Here the energy is given by 

€ = % 2 = |(^ + ^ 2 + £ 2 ). 

Position in the velocity space is uniquely defined by the three com- 
ponents £,77, £. From their meaning the cells g are finite. From the 
macroscopic standpoint we can consider them as infinitesimal, and 
denote them by d^drjdt,. In the formation of mean values we can 
then replace the sums by integrals: 

Zs's ■ • • -> J f f dgd-qd'C 

the limits of integration being — 00 and -f 00 in each case. Since 
further we are interested in the mean values of v, v 2 , . . . only (£, 77, \ 
vanish from symmetry, and £ 2 , 77 s , — ^v 2 ), the integrand in each of 

the integrals to be calculated depends on v only, which suggests that 
we should introduce polar co-ordinates in the velocity space, with v 
as radius. Integration with respect to the polar angles can be effected 
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at once, giving the factor 4 v, the area of the unit sphere. We have 
therefore 


v 2 dv . . 


fff d£d v dZ... = 4?TfJ 

The total number n of the molecules is obtained from Boltzmann’s 
law by calculating the integral 

J /.00 

' v 2 e~~P '^ mv *dv } 
o 

while for the total energy we have 

E — 477-4 f — rfg—p.ltmv 2 
J o 2 

These two equations determine uniquely the two constants A and [}, 
which up to this point were unknown. The integrals are readily 
evaluated (see Appendix I, p. 259); we find the relations 


n : 


E — - mA 

4 



a)' (*"£) 


V® 


3 mn 

4 T = 


3 n 
2 $ 


But we have seen (p. 7) that on the average a molecule, corresponding 
to its three translational freedoms, possesses the kinetic energy §&Z\ 
Since the whole kinetic energy of the 
gas is therefore ^nkT, it follows that 

^ = IT' 


The constants in Boltzmann’s law arc 
accordingly expressed in terms of the 



number of molecules in the gas and , F -f' s-~ M “' TC "’ S Iaw of distribution of 

. . velocities, showing the most probable velocity 

their absolute temperature. the mean velocity (v), and the root- 

We inquire next how many mole- mem ' square ***** v ’ Tl - 
cules have a velocity between v and v -f- d/o. This number n v dv is 
clearly given by the integrand of the above integral for n~. 

V /a ._ 


n v = irrAe ■ 


• 47m 


( 


m 

\2rfr 


■ 


-mv*l2kTy2' 


This relation is known as Maxwell’s law of distribution of velocity (1860); 
the graph of n v as a function of v is shown in fig. 5. 
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To obtain some idea of the order of magnitude of the velocities of 
gas molecules, we can calculate from the law of distribution the most 
probable velocity v P) or the average velocity v, or other such mean 
values (see Appendix I, p. 259); we find, e.g., for the most probable 
velocity the value v S) = ^(2MT foi), so that, e.g., for molecular hydrogen 
(/x = 2) at 0° C. (T = 273° K.) 

% = 15*06 X 10 4 cm./sec. 




An experimental test of Maxwell's law of distribution may be carried 
out as follows. Let a furnace 0 contain a gas at a definite temperature 
T. In the wall of the furnace let there be an opening through which 
Pump § as mo ^ ecu ^ es can escape into a space which is highly 
evacuated (fig. 6). The escaping molecules fly on in a straight 
line with the velocity which they possessed in the furnace at 
the moment of their exit through the opening. By means of 
a diaphragm system behind the opening, the stream of mole- 
cules issuing in all directions may be cut down to a molecular 
my (Dunoyer, 1911). The distribution of velocity in the ray, 
or beam, can be measured directly by various methods, the 

Fig. 6.— Diagrammatic representation of the production of a molecular ray. The 
furnace O, which, contains the gas, is heated from outside. 


most important of which will be described immediately. When 
deducing from this distribution the distribution of velocity in the 
enclosed gas, we must, however, take the fact into account that rapid 
molecules are relatively more numerous in the beam than in the gas. 
For the beam consists of all molecules which issue through the opening 
per unit time; the number of these is (§ 3, p. 6) proportional to 
n v vdv, whilst n t do represents the number of particles having the same 
range of velocity in the gas. The two distributions therefore differ 
from each other by the factor v. 

A direct method (Stern, 1920) of measuring the velocity in the beam 
depends on the following principle. A beam, consisting, e.g., of silver 
atoms, can easily be demonstrated by setting up in the path of the 
beam a glass plate, on which the silver is deposited. If the apparatus 
is then rotated about an axis perpendicular to the path of the beam, 
the molecules are no longer deposited at the same spot on the glass 
plate as when the tube was at rest, but at a greater or smaller distance 
from this point according to their velocity, since, during the time of 
flight of the molecules from the furnace to the glass plate, the tube 
and with it the glass plate has turned. The distribution of velocity 
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i n the beam is therefore found immediately from the plate, by measuring 
the intensity of the deposit at various distances from the original point. 

A more recent method makes use of the same principle as was used 
by Fizeau (1849) to measure the velocity of light, viz. that of coupled 
rotating toothed wheels. Further details of the method need not be 
gone into here. The measurements, as carried out mainly by Stern 
and his pupils, showed that the distribution of velocity among the 
molecules in the furnace does actually satisfy Maxwell’s law. 

Another method depends on the Doppler effect (1842). If a mole- 
cule, which in the state of rest emits a definite frequency v 0 , moves 
towards the observer with the relative velocity component v r) the light 
appears to him to be displaced in the direction of higher frequencies 
by the factor 1 + v r [c; while for the opposite relative motion the cor- 
responding factor is 1 — v r /c. When the light which is emitted by a 
luminous gas is spectrally decomposed, then besides the frequency v 0 
there occur also all frequencies which are derived from in con- 
sequence of the Doppler effect due to the motion of the molecules, 
and that with an intensity which is given by the number of molecules 
with a definite component of velocity relative to the observer. Each 
spectral line has therefore a finite width, and the intensity distribu- 
tion over its range gives a picture of Maxwell’s law. 

7. Free Path. 

We have spoken above of a molecular ray. This consists of mole- 
cules which have passed through the diaphragm system and fly on as 
a beam through the evacuated space. A necessary condition is a high 
vacuum . If, however, there is still a residue of gas in the space (with 
molecules either of the same or of a different sort), then some of the 
molecules in the beam, more or fewer according to the pressure, will col- 
lide with the gas molecules and be scattered in the process; consequently 
the molecular beam will be weakened, clearly, in fact, exponentially 
with the distance travelled, since the number of scattering processes 
is proportional to the number of molecules present in the beam. If then 
we denote by w(s) the number of beam molecules which, after traversing 
a distance s from the opening in the furnace, pass through a plane 
at right angles to the beam per unit time, we have a law of the form 

n(s) = n(0)e~ sl1 . 

Here l is a quantity (to be determined later) of the dimensions of a 
length; a little consideration shows that this quantity is equal to the 
distance which on the average a molecule of the beam covers before 
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it comes into collision with, a molecule of the gas outside the beam. 
For, putting 1/1 = /?, we have for this average 


n = 


/»QO /*QO 

J 0 sn(s)ds __J o 

roo r<x> 

Jo n{s)ds Jo 


se~~^ s ds 


e^^ds 




dp 


(lOg/3) : 


1 

P 


We therefore call l “ the mean free path ” of the ray in the gas (Clausius, 
1858). The present author, together with E. Bormann, has shown 
(1921) how it can be determined on the basis of its definition by 
the exponential law, by measuring the attenuation of a beam of 
silver atoms on passage through the gas which is at rest (air). The 
more important case is that in which beam and gas 
consist of molecules of the same kind; the mean free 
path l is then a property of this gas. 

The question of the quantities on which the mean free 

Fig. 7. — Gas-kinetic effective cross-section; in a collision the centres of 
mass of the two equal molecules cannot come nearer than the distance <T 
(C == diameter of a molecule). 



path must depend may be examined theoretically. Clearly it is a matter 
of the number of collisions with the molecules of the gas, in which a 
definite molecule takes part during its passage through the gas. We may 
regard the other molecules of the gas as at rest; to take their motion 
into account does not make any essential difference. We shall regard the 
molecules as spheres of diameter cr, and have to answer the question 
of how many collisions such a moving sphere is involved in, during 
its flight through the gas, which consists of spheres at rest. Since a 
collision occurs whenever the centre of the moving molecule, in the 
course of its flight, comes nearer the centre of a molecule at rest 
than the distance a , we may also obtain the number of these collisions 
by considering spheres of radius a at rest, and a moving point (fig. 7). 
We have therefore the same problem before us as when a man fires a 
gun in a wood, and considers the question of the number of trees he has 
struck. The number is clearly proportional to the thickness of an in- 
dividual tree, and to the number per unit area; its reciprocal determines 
the mean range of the bullets. In the case of the gas also, the collision 
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number must be proportional to the number n of the molecules of gas 
per unit volume and to their (gas-kinetic) cross-section ttct 2 . Since the 
mean free path is inversely proportional to this collision number, it is 
proportional to 

1 = 

flTTG 2 TtLo 2 3 

where V is the volume per mole. 

Measurement of the mean free path l therefore throws light upon 
the value of the product La 2 . A direct method of determining l (for 
a beam of molecules of a foreign element) has already been given above. 
As to indirect methods, we must mention first a method, given by Max- 
well (1860), depending on the conduction of heat in the gas (Appen- 
dix II, p. 261). If the gas molecules did not collide, a rise in tempera- 
ture anywhere in the gas, that is to say, an increase in the kinetic 
energy of the particles, would be propagated through the gas with the 
great velocity of the molecules, say a thousand metres per second; 
experimentally, however, gases are found to be relatively poor con- 
ductors of heat. The reason for this is that a gas molecule can fly for 
only a relatively short distance, of the order of magnitude of the free 
path, before it collides with another particle of gas, and thus not only 
changes its direction of motion, but also gives up a part of its kinetic 
energy to the particle it has struck. Other methods for the deter- 
mination of l depend on viscosity and on diffusion (Appendix II, p. 263). 
The latter method lends itself well to visual demonstration; if, for 
example, we let chlorine gas diffuse into air, then, since the colour of 
the chlorine makes it visible, we can observe directly how slowly the 
diffusion goes on. 

From these experiments, taken together, we find for the order of 
magnitude of the mean free path at a pressure of 1 atmosphere, l ~ 10 -6 
cm.; at a pressure of 10" 4 mm. of mercury, which corresponds to the 
normal X-ray vacuum, l ~ 10 cm. 

8. Determination of Avogadro’s Number. 

As has already been remarked above, when the free path is known 
so is the product La 2 , i.e. the product of the square of the molecular 
diameter and Avogadro’s (Loschmidt’s) number. To determine a 
and L separately, we need a second relation between them. Such a 
relation is given, at least in respect of order of magnitude, by the 
molar volume of the solid body. In the solid state of aggregation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the molecules are in the state of densest 
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packing, so that the volume taken up by 1 mole — up to a factor of the 
order of magnitude 1 — is given by the product of the number of mole- 
cules per mole and the volume taken up by one molecule, i.e. by Lo z . 
From La 2 and La 3 we can now determine L and cr, so obtaining 

L ~ 10 23 mol -1 , c 7 ~ 10~ 8 cm. 


Moreover, the influence of the “ proper volume ” of the molecules 
is shown not only in the most condensed state (the solid body), but 
even in the gaseous state by deviations from the law of ideal gases 

pV = RT. 


Thus, if the volume 7 of a definite mass of gas becomes so reduced 
that the proper volume of the molecules is actually comparable with 
F, then the free volume at the disposal of the individual molecule is 
smaller than V, and we obtain the equation of state 

p(V — b)= RT. 

The exact calculation gives for b four times the proper volume of the 
molecules. (For spherical particles of diameter a, 


b=4Z.— (a/2) 3 = 2n La 3 ] 
3 3 


see Appendix III, p. 265). In dense gases, however, there are also 
other deviations from the ideal equation of state, which are due to the 
cohesion of the molecules, and have the general effect of making the 
pressure, for given T and V, smaller than it is according to the formula 
pV = RT. To represent these circumstances, many equations of state 
have been proposed; the best known is that of van der Waals (1881), 

(? + £)(r-i) = xr. 

What chiefly interests us here, is that by determination of the con- 
stant l we again obtain the product LcP. At pp. 253, 339 we shall 
return to the question of the value of a, which measures the cohesion. 

The evaluation of Avogadro’s number given above is of course 
rather rough. We get a more exact method by considering fluctuation 
phenomena . Thus, if we take 1 cm. 3 of a gas, we shall find exactly as 
many molecules in it as in another cm. 3 , viz., at room temperature, 
about 10 19 ; differences of a few hundred molecules in these huge 
numbers are of course of no moment. It is another matter if we pass to 
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smaller elements of volume; in a cube of edge 0*1 p there are on the 
average only 10 4 molecules, and it is clear that variations of a few 
hundred molecules are now relatively quite important. If we go on 
to smaller regions still, we shall finally arrive at volumes which con- 
tain only one or two molecules, or none at all. The smaller, therefore, 
the number of particles considered, the greater will the fluctuations 
be (Appendix IV, p. 266). 

Examples of these fluctuation phenomena are given by the Brownian 
movement (1828), which is observed with microscopic particles (e.g. 
colloidal solutions, or smoke in air), and manifests itself macrosco- 
pically in the oscillations of a mirror suspended by a fine wire; also 
by the sedimentation of suspensions , in which colloidal particles by 
reason of their weight tend to sink to the bottom of the vessel, but 
in consequence of collisions with the particles of the solvent are im- 
pelled more or less upwards, thus giving rise to a density distribution 
of the same character as that in the atmosphere, expressed in the 
barometric height formula. A third example is the scattering of light 
in the atmosphere (Lord Rayleigh, 1871), which causes the colour of the 
sky. If, in fact, the density of air were the same throughout, then just 
as in an ideal crystal there would be no scattering of light, since the 
scattered waves leaving individual molecules would annul each other 
by interference; the sky would appear black. Scattering is only possible 
when there are irregularities in the uniformity of distribution, i.e. 
fluctuations of density; indeed these fluctuations must be so pronounced 
that they are perceptible within a distance of the order of magnitude 
of a wave-length. Since the fluctuations in small volumes are greater, 
short (blue) waves arc more strongly scattered than long (red) waves; 
the sky therefore appears blue. 

A much more exact determination of L depends on its connexion 
with the elementary electrical charge e, and the electrolytic unit, the 
faraday. In electrolysis, we have the following fundamental law, 
discovered by Faraday (1833). I 11 the electrolytic separation of 1 mole 
of any substance, a quantity of electricity is transported equal to 
96,540 coulombs; i.e. 

eL= F ™ 90,540 coulombs. 

The interpretation is obviously that every ion carries the same ele- 
mentary charge e (see § 1, p. 44) and that the total amount of elec- 
tricity transported is e times the number of atoms. If then we know 
e, we can calculate from it the value of L , or of m n - 1 jL. A method for 
determining e was devised by Ehrenhaft (1909) and Millikan (1910), and 

( E 908) 3 
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the latter Las developed, it to LigL precision. If electricity actually con- 
sists of elementary quanta, the total cLarge on a body must be an 
integral multiple of the charge e. Owing to the smallness of the elemen- 
tary charge, it is of course difficult to test the truth of this by experi- 
ments on macroscopic charged bodies. Such experiments offer little 

prospect of success unless the whole 
charge consists of very few quanta; it 
actually does so in Millikan’s oil-drop 

Fig. 8. — Condenser in Millikan’s method of deter- 
mining the elementary charge e. The weight Mg is 
compensated by an electric field E. 

method (fig. 8). The charge on an oil droplet may be determined 
with sufficient exactness, by bringing it into the field of a condenser 
whose lines of force are directed vertically upwards. There are then 
two forces acting on the particle in opposite directions, viz. the 
electric force upwards, and the force of gravity downwards; the 
droplet will be in equilibrium if the potential difference applied to the 
condenser is just so chosen that 

eE = Mg , 

where e and M are the charge and mass of the oil-drop, E is the electric 
field strength, and g is the acceleration of gravity. The greatest diffi- 
culty is the determination of the mass M. It can be calculated from the 
density and the radius of the drop, if it is assumed that the density 
has its normal value. The radius is determined by switching off the 
electric field, so that the particle falls; and then measuring the velocity 
of descent, which, in consequence of the viscosity of the surrounding 
medium, is constant. Inserting this velocity in the formula called 
Stokes’s law, we obtain the radius of the droplet. The experiment, 
as carried out by Millikan and others, not only proved without am- 
biguity that the charge on the droplets consists of integral multiples 
of an elementary quantum, but also allowed an exact determination 
to be made of this elementary charge e ; the value found is 

e = 4*77 X 10 -10 electrostatic units. 

By using this result in Faraday’s law, we obtain for Avogadro’s number 
the value 

L — 6*06 X 10 23 molecules per mole. 

We may also refer here to various methods for the determination of X, 
which make use of the radiations from radioactive substances. We may, 
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e.g., count tlie number of particles, either by noting the scintillations 
produced when they strike a screen moistened with zinc sulphide, or 
with the help of the Geiger counter. If we know the mass of our 
sample and the decay constant, we can calculate L. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned in addition that the Boltzmann 
constant k, which by definition is the quotient of the gas constant R 
by Avogadro’s number, can be also measured directly by determining 
the spectral distribution of intensity in the radiation emitted by a black 
body . The function which expresses the intensity in terms of the fre- 
quency and the temperature involves only two universal constants, 
k and h, the first of which is Boltzmann’s constant; the second is called 
Planck’s constant, and is the fundamental constant of the quantum 
theory (Chap. VII, § 1, p. 185). 



CHAPTER II 


Elementary Particles 

1. Conduction of Electricity in Barefied Gases. 

The development of chemistry and of the kinetic theory of gases 
has led, as explained in the preceding chapter, to the assumption that 
matter consists of molecules and atoms. For the chemist these particles 
represent the ultimate constituents of which solids, liquids, and gases 
are composed, and on which he acts in every reaction produced by 
purely chemical means. 

We now take up this question of the smallest components of matter 
from the point of view of the physicist. The latter has many other 
phenomena at his command, from the study of which he can collect 
data upon the structure of matter. Among these phenomena, the 
processes which occur when electricity passes through rarefied gases 
have proved to be of special importance. 

Under normal conditions, a gas is in general a poor conductor of 
electricity. If, however, the gas is enclosed in a vessel with two elec- 
trodes to which a sufficiently high potential is applied, it is found 
that at pressures of a few millimetres of mercury, a transport of 
electricity takes place across the gas, showing itself by the flow of an 
electric current in the external leads to the electrodes; and that at 
the same time the gas becomes strongly illuminated, a phenomenon 
which from the theoretical point of view is somewhat complicated, 
but which in the form of the so-called Geisslcr tubes is extensively 
employed in practice, especially for illuminated signs. 

If the pressure of the enclosed gas is reduced still further, the 
illumination disappears (below 0-1 mm. of mercury) almost completely. 
At very low pressures (about 10~ 5 to 10" 6 mm.), however, the presence 
of rays is observed, proceeding from the cathode and producing a 
fluorescent appearance on the opposite wall of the glass tube. In 
certain circumstances these rays can be seen directly in the form of 
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a bluish thread, stretching from the cathode across the tube. The 
rays are called cathode rays (fig. 1). 

Their properties can be investigated as follows (Pliicker, 1858; 
Hittorf, J. J. Thomson). If a body is placed in the path of the rays, it 
is seen to cast a shadow on the fluorescent part of the glass. From the 
geometrical relations it can be inferred that 
the rays producing the shadow spread out in 

Fig. 1. — IIow the cathode rays arise. The rays proceed from 
the cathode C, and can be seen as a bluish thread if the gaseous 
pressure in the tube is not too small. A is the anode. The propa- 
gation of the rays in straight lines from the cathode is due to the 
fact that the potential between C and A, in consequence of the 
presence of slight residues of gas (space charges) in the tube, docs 
not rise uniformly from C to A, the rise taking place almost entirely 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cathode. [The graph of 
the potential is shown in the lower part of the figure.] The circuit 
is closed by a weak transport of positive ions. 

straight lines. It is found also that the occurrence of these rays is 
associated with a transport of electric charge across the tube. More- 
over, the rays can be deflected from their rectilinear path by external 
electric or magnetic fields, and that in such a way as to permit 
the inference that the rays consist of rapidly moving, negatively 
charged particles ; they are called electrons. 

The velocity and the specific charge (i.c. the ratio cjm of charge to 
mass) of these particles can also be determined. If we set up two wire 
gratings in the path of the rays and at right angles to their direction 
(fig. 2), and apply to them a potential differ- 
ence V, the electrons in the longitudinal 
electric field between the gratings are accelerated 
or retarded. The change of speed due to their v o 
passage across the field is given by the equa- 
tion of energy. If v () is their velocity before, 

Fig. 2. — Acceleration of electrons by an electric field; the 
increase of kinetic energy is equal to the potential fall multiplied 
by the charge — <r of the electron. 

and v their velocity after passing through the field, then for the case 
where the field is in the opposite direction to the velocity so that the 
negative electrons are accelerated, 




When the initial velocity is small, wo may put v {) ^ 0 , i.e. 


ni 0 
tr 
o 


-eF. 
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If V is known, we can therefore determine in this way the value of (■ mje)v 2 . 

The same quantity can also be measured by deflection in a trans- 
verse electric field (fig. 3). If two condenser plates are set up parallel 

to the path of the rays and at a distance 
l apart, and a potential difference V is 



Fig. 3 . — Deflection of an electron in a transverse 
electric field (between the plates of a condenser). The 
path is a parabola (path of a projectile). 


applied to them, a constant deflecting force eV /l acts on the electrons 
perpendicular to their original direction of motion. Their path is 
therefore a parabola, which is defined by the equations 


x=v 0 t, y= |f2, 


where v 0 is the initial velocity, and g — (elm)(V]l) is the acceleration 
due to the field. Elimination of the time t gives 


e V x 2 
2m l v 0 2 ’ 


or 



7 a 2 

l 2 y 


By measuring 



the deflection y of the ray after it has traversed a dis- 
tance x, we can therefore again find the value of 
the quantity (m/e)v 0 2 . 

In a magnetic field H we know that a moving 
charge e is acted on by a force which is perpendicular 
both to the direction of the field and to that of the 
velocity; the magnitude of this so-called Lorentz force 
is given by e(v/c)Ii , multiplied by the sine of the angle 


. . Fig- 4* Motion of an electron in a constant magnetic field H; the path 
is m general a helix, with its axis parallel to the field; in the special case 
when the electron moves at right angles to H, the path is a circle. 


between the directions of velocity and field (c = 300,000 km. /sec. 
= the velocity of light). The path of the electron is a helix, whose 
axis is parallel to the field (fig. 4). In the special case when the 
component velocity parallel to H vanishes, the helix shrinks into 
a circle perpendicular to the field. Its radius r is easily calculated. 
The Lorentz force e(v/c)H is directed towards the centre of the 
circle. It must obviously be equal to the centrifugal force mv 2 /r, so that 


v TT mv : 
e - H = — 
c r 


,2 


m v __ Hr 
e c 


or 
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Measurement of the radius r and of the magnetic field strength there- 
fore enables us to find the value oi'(m/e)v. 

We thus obtain the result, that measurements of deflection give in 
the electric field (m/e)v 2 } and in the magnetic field (m/e)v. Hence the 
values of e/m and v can be determined. Actual measurements have 
shown velocities which, with increasing potential difference across the 
tube, reach near the velocity of light. 

With regard to the measurement of e/m, exact experiments have 
shown that this, the specific charge, is not precisely constant, but 
depends to some extent on the velocity of the electrons (Kaufmann, 
1897). This phenomenon is explained by the theory of relativity (Ap- 
pendix Y, p. 269). According to Einstein (1905), the value of the charge 
e is invariable; the mass, however, is variable, its magnitude in fact 
depending upon the velocity which it has, relative to the observer who 
happens to measure it. The electron may have the “ rest mass ” m 0 , 
i.e. this is its mass for the case when it is at rest relative to the observer; 
but if it moves relative to the observer with a velocity v, it behaves 
(e.g. in a field of force) as if it possessed the mass 



This assertion of the theory can be tested by deflection experiments 
on cathode rays; these experiments confirm it completely (see § 1, 
p. 44). 

The result given by the deflection experiments for the limiting 
value c/m 0 , i.e. for the specific charge of an electron reduced to zero 
velocity, is 

6 = 1840 F, 
w 0 

where F denotes Faraday's constant, i.e. represents the quantity of 
electricity transported in the electrolytic separation of 1 mole. It is 
given (p. 21) by 



where m ir is the mass of a hydrogen atom. For the rest-mass of the 
electron we have therefore the relation 


m o “ 


== 9-0 X 10- 28 gm. 
1840 b 
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2 . Canal Rays and Anode Rays (Positive Rays). 

We have in the cathode rays made the acquaintance of electrically 
negative charged particles. An obvious question now is: can we not pro- 
duce positively charged rays also, in the same kind of way as the cathode 
rays? The answer was given by Goldstein (1886), who succeeded in 
producing such rays by the following method. If residues of gas are 
still present in the discharge tube, the electrons on their way from the 
cathode to the anode will collide with these residual gas molecules and 
ionize them. The ions thus formed, being positively charged, will be 
accelerated in the direction towards the cathode, in consequence of 
the potential difference which exists across the discharge tube. They 

therefore dash against the cathode, and 

Fig- 5- — Production of canal rays; the positive ions pro- 
duced in front of the cathode are driven up to the cathode and 
pass through the canals bored in it. 



would of course stick fast in it unless, as Goldstein did, we bored 
canals through the cathode, which allow the ions free passage (fig. 5). 
The rays so obtained are called canal rays. 

Under certain conditions, positively charged rays issue also from 
the anode, consisting of ions which have been torn out of the atomic 
fabric of the anode; rays of this sort are called anode rays. 

The properties of these positive rays can be determined by methods 
analogous to those used for the cathode rays. From the deflection 
experiments values are found for the specific charge of these particles, 
of the order of magnitude of Faraday’s number F. In these rays, 
therefore, we are concerned with singly or multiply charged a, to ms or 
molecules (ions); and in fact the same values are found for the ratios 
of the masses of these ions, as chemists have found by chemical 
methods. 

For the exact determination of the specific charge, an apparatus was 
constructed (J. J. Thomson) in which the ions are deflected in an 
electric field and a magnetic field parallel to it. If a photographic 
plate is set up perpendicular to the original direction of the rays, the 
image obtained on the plate is a family of parabolas (fig. 6, Plate I). 
By a simple calculation (§ 1, p. 26) we can see that the points on 
a definite parabola arise from a definite set of particles with the same 
value of e/m; and that the individual points of this parabola corre- 
spond to different velocities of the particles, in such a way in fact that 
the marks due to the particles with smaller velocities, and therefore 
more easily deflected, are farther away from the vertex of the para- 




Plate 



pounds as indicated. 1 he electric b v courtcsv ( ,f t i ie publishers, Edward Arnold & Co.) 

and magnetic deflecting fields are 
parallel to the common axis of 
the parabolas. 
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bola. Since a definite parabola corresponds to each value of ejm , we 
can easily, from the positions of the individual parabolas, determine 
by measurement the specific charges of the ions contained in the ray, 
and accordingly their masses also (since we know their charge, which 
of course is an integral multiple of the elementary charge). 

Fig. 7. — Diagrammatic representation of Aston’s 
mass-spectrograph. The positive ray is deflected, 
first downwards in an electric field (between the 
condenser plates P x and P«), and then upwards 
in a magnetic field (indicated by the coil M). By 
suitable dimensioning and arrangement of the 
apparatus it can be secured (as was shown by Aston 
and F owler) that positive rays with the same ejm but arbitrary velocity are focussed at one and 
the same point P of the photographic plate. A mass-spectrum is obtained on the photographic 
plate; examples are shown in fig. 8, Plate I. 

Aston’s “mass-spectrograph” (for construction, see fig. 7; for 
mass-spectra, fig. 8) enables us to determine the mass directly. It has 
the immediate advantage over chemical methods, that the measure- 
ment of mass is made on the individual ion, whereas chemists always 
measure only the mean value of the mass over a very 
large number of particles. We shall return to this 
subject later (p. 37). 

3. X-rays. 

In the year 1895 Rontgen discovered a new kind 
of ray, distinguished by a penetrating power up to 
that time unknown. There are still many who remem- 
ber what a sensation it made when the first photo- 
graph of the bones of a living subject was published. 

The hopes then aroused in the medical profession have 
been to a large extent fulfilled. But in physics also 
new paths were opened up by this discovery. The ray- 
physics characteristic of the present day had begun. 

Fig. q. — D iagrammatic representation of an X-ray tube. C, cathode; A 
anode (anticathode); E, battery for heating the cathode. 

X-rays are produced when a cathode ray impinges on the glass 
wall of the tube, or on a specially fitted anticathode (fig. 9). Their 
penetrating power, also called their hardness, increases as the poten- 
tial exciting the tube is raised. But different substances show different 
degrees of transparency. The higher the atomic weight, the greater 
the opacity—- hence the possibility of obtaining radiographs of the 
bones, which contain a much greater proportion of metallic atoms 
than the surrounding flesh. The question, whether the rays are of 
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corpuscular nature, or waves similar to light, occupied physicists 
in vain for a long time. Interference and diffraction experiments 
(Walter and Pohl, 1908), the meaning of which we shall explain later 
(§ 1, p. 66), gave only one certain result, viz. that, if the rays are 
waves, their wave-length must he considerably shorter than that of 
visible or of ultraviolet light (the latter as shown photographically). 
By using a crystal as the diffracting apparatus, von Laue and his co- 
workers Friedrich and Knipping (1912) succeeded in deciding the ques- 
tion (p. 68): X-rays are light of very short wave-length. Properly 
speaking, therefore, they fall outside our present subject, which is the 
investigation of the elementary constituents of matter. But we shall 
often have to refer to them as powerful aids to the investigation of 
matter. It is very remarkable that by means of these very X-rays 
•experiments have been carried out the results of which are completely 
opposed to the wave view, and have compelled us to interpret light 
in terms of corpuscles (§ 5, p. 77). 

4. Radiations from Radioactive Substances. 

We have hitherto been occupied only with radiations produced 
artificially. As we know, there are also natural radiations, which are 
emitted by radioactive substances , the process involving spontaneous 
change of the atoms of these substances into other atoms (Becquerel, 
1896; P. and M. Curie, 1898; Rutherford, Soddy, 1902). We distinguish 
three different kinds of radioactive radiations: 

1. cx-rays : The deflection experiments show that in these we 
have to do with positively charged particles, which are much more 
difficult to deflect than cathode rays, and must therefore be of much 
greater mass than electrons. Their ejm ratio corresponds to that of a 
doubly ionized helium ion, i.e. to a He 4 " 1- particle. That it is actually 

(atomic weight 4) which is in question, and not, say, a singly 
charged particle of atomic weight 2, which would of course show the 
same value for the specific charge, is made very probable by the fact 
(Rutherford, Ramsay and Soddy, 1903) that radioactive substances 
develop helium, and has been proved in most convincing fashion in 
an experiment due to Rutherford and Royds (1909), who succeeded in 
capturing a-particles in an evacuated vessel; when the gas composed 
■of a-particles is made luminous, the spectroscope reveals unmistakably 
the lines of helium. 

2. (3-rays: These, as deflection experiments show, undoubtedly 
consist of electrons, and differ from the cathode rays only by their 
higher velocity. While cathode rays can be produced with velocities 
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within a few hundredth parts of that of light, the velocity of /?-rays 
differs from that of light by a few thousandth parts only. 

More exact investigation has shown that two kinds of /3-rays are 
emitted from a given radioactive element. One kind has a continuous 
“ velocity spectrum ”, i.e. electrons occur with every possible velocity 
over an extensive range. The other kind has a discontinuous velocity 
spectrum, i.e. it consists of groups of electrons of definite velocity. 

We shall see later that the latter sort can be regarded as a secon- 
dary effect of slighter importance; they do not originate at all in 
the nucleus, which is characteristic of the atom (p. 53), but in the 
external electronic system surrounding the nucleus. The nuclear 
/3-rays proper, which have a continuous spectrum, present the theoretical 
physicist with a puzzling problem. For if particles of all possible 
energies actually leave the nucleus of the atom, the nucleus cannot 
remain as a unique structure of definite energy. But all experiments 
bear evidence that the product of the explosion process — -the new 
atomic nucleus, poorer by an electron — is well-defined and unique 
and has therefore a definite energy. What happens then to the re- 
mainder of the energy? A direct proof of its survival (say as y-rays) 
has not been found; we are faced here with a difficulty of principle 
{see p. 58). 

3. y-rays: These are found to be incapable of deflection in the 
electric or magnetic field. We have to do here with radiation of ex- 
tremely short wave-length (ultra-X-radiation). 

The fundamental law of radioactive transformation (v. Schweidler, 
1905) states that the number of atoms disintegrating per unit time 
{■— dN/dt ) is proportional to the number of atoms ( N ) present at the 
moment; 

-dN = A Ndt. 


The factor of proportionality A is called the radioactive decay constant ; 
it is characteristic of the kind of atom. By integration we find 

N = N 0 e~ M , 


where N {) denotes the number of atoms at the time t = 0. We can 
express A in terms of the half-value period 1\ i.e. the time it takes 
for half of the atoms to be disintegrated. We have N 0 e ~~ hT ■=. bN 0 , 


or 


rp _ log e 2 = 0-6931 
A ’ A 


For radium itself, T = 1590 years; but there are radioactive elements 
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with, extremely long half -value periods, as thorium with T = 1*8 X 10 10 ' 
years, and some with extremely short ones, like thorium B' with 
T = 10~ 9 sec. 

The meaning of the law of transformation is, that every atom in 
a certain measure has the same explosion probability; clearly the 
law is a purely statistical one. This has been confirmed in two different 
ways. First, it has been found quite impossible by ordinary physical 
means (say high temperatures) to accelerate or retard the process of 
disintegration, or to affect it in any way. Secondly, it has been found 
possible to determine not only the mean number of particles emitted 
per second, but also the fluctuations about the mean; and it turns 
out that these obey the regular statistical laws (Appendix IV, p. 26G). 
Radioactive disintegration is the prototype of an elementary process, 
which the ideas of classical physics are powerless to explain, but with 
which modern quantum theory is quite capable of dealing. 

We shall now cite a few more experiments, which seem to point 
unambiguously to the corpuscular nature of the a- and /3-ravs. We 
attach special weight to the fact that it seems simply impossible to 
understand these experiments from any other point of view than that 
we are actually dealing with discrete particles. In the next chapter, 
however, we shall discuss a series of experiments on these same rays 
which seem to indicate just as indubitably that the rays represent a 
wave process. 

We begin with scintillation phenomena (Crookes, 1903), which have 
already been referred to at the end of the last chapter in connexion with 
methods of determining Avogadro’s number. If a fluorescent screen is 
set up near a radioactive preparation, flashes of light are observed, now 
here, now there, on the material of the screen. Anyone who has a watch 
with a “ self-luminous 55 dial can, with the help of a magnifying glass, 
convince himself of the presence of these flashes of light; the illumi- 
nating substance consists of a layer of radioactive material, varnished 
with zinc blende. When the radiation strikes the zinc blende, the spot 
is lit up. These phenomena compel us to assume that the a-radiation 
consists of discrete particles, like a hail of shot, and that the fluorescent 
screen becomes illuminated wherever it is struck by such, a particle. 

A second vivid proof of the corpuscular nature of these rays is given 
by another method of counting the individual particles. The Geiger 
counter (1913; G-eiger and Muller, 1928) consists essentially of a metal 
plate, placed opposite a metallic point (fig. 10); the whole is contained 
in an air-filled vessel. A potential difference is applied to the plate and 
point, as great as possible subject to the condition that in spite of the 
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action of the point no discharge passes. If an a-particle now flies past, 
it will ionize the molecules of air which it strikes, and this minute 
alteration in the distri- ^ 

bution of the field just P ^ fca — ||| 

suffices to produce a § 

discharge between plate oc-Rays j § 

•and point. After this L ^|| jig n ® 

■discharge, the plate and jj Jj 'i r .g 

point again become * *§ % 

■charged, and the pro- 1 darth 

cess begins afresh. 

•0 -t Fig. 10. — Diagrammatic representation of a Geiger counter 

JjjVery particle wnicn f or recording <%- and /3-particles. The applied potential is 
•fliAQ -nflQf pmiQflQ i-n fhici just great enough to prevent spontaneous discharge between 

Hies past causes in tins the point and the wall of the instrument . An ionizing particle 
way a momentary dis- flying in starts the discharge; a resistance R serves to limit 

the current and thus break off the discharge. The discharges 
cnarge wnicll can be are counted, e.g., by means of a recording arrangement (ampli- 
rnnn-rdnrl W cnn'+o'hln fier and telephone) inductively connected to the circuit; or, 
Itcomeu Oy bllliaoie as in the figure, by the throws of a string electrometer. 

apparatus, or, with the 

help of an amplifier, heard in a telephone. 

For proving the corpuscular nature of the radiations from radioactive 
bodies, the most picturesque method consists in making the individual 
particles directly visible 


“ the Wiho, *” W f 

chamber (1912) (fig. 11). c= i z q. iz . -~T . j — 

If we take pu re water f=— -- - - - > 1 1 L. — — ^ 

vapour in which there nrn-n rrmn 

are no nuclei on which Hollow Cylinder (Wood) 

condensation could take ^ .. J L ! I 

place, in the form of * * [ }■■■ » z' 

dust particles and so on, J L \ 

and if by sudden, expan- ^acutjm Chamber \ 

sion we cool it suf- c \ J 

ficientlv for the vapour M y \ y 

pressure of tlie water to atmosphere to pump \ monometer 

to be exceeded, then in 

lug. 11. -I )iagrammatio representation of the Wilson 
the absence, of nuclei cloud chamber. The movable piston is suddenly lowered by 
p I , * ,1 opening the valve <• and so connecting the vacuum chamber 

Oi. ( () 11 ( lellS<Ud ( >11 ‘'be ,/ w ilh the part of the apparatus beneath the piston. 

vapour cannot, condense 

into drops; we obtain supersaturated water vapour. If an a-particlo 
shoots into the gas in this condition, it will ionize, the molecules with 
which it collides. .But the ions now art as nucha of condensation., on 
which the, neighbouring molecules of the supersaturated vapour are 


Valve c 


„ Hollow Cylinder (Wood) 


Vacuum Chamber 

d 


to atmosphere to pump ^ manometer 

Fig. 11. Diagrammatic representation of the Wilson 

cloud chamber. The movable piston is suddenly lowered by 
opening the valve c and so connecting the vacuum chamber 
</ with the part of the apparatus beneath the piston. 
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deposited as droplets. The path of the a-particle is thus made visible in 
the form of a series of minute water drops. An ingenious arrangement 
makes it possible by a single operation to expand the vapour beyond 
saturation point, to give the radioactive rays free access to the vapour, to- 
expose the whole apparatus to a flash of light, and to take an instan- 
taneous photograph. The plate shows a series of rectilinear or broken 
paths. The paths of the a-particles can be distinguished from those of the 
/^-particles by the greater ionizing action of the former (more intense 
condensation), and also by their greater penetrating power corre- 
sponding to their greater mass (the paths thicker, straighter, less 
broken). By collecting a sufficient amount of photographic material, 
we can make statistical statements about the mean length of the 
paths, the size of the breaks, &c. 

5. Prout’s Hypothesis, Isotopy, the Proton. 

Now that we have sufficiently convinced ourselves of the corpus- 
cular character of the a- and /3-rays from a radioactive substance, we 
proceed to consider the question which was raised at the outset, 
concerning the building up of atoms and molecules from elementary 
constituents. So far back as the beginning of last century the 
hypothesis was advanced by Prout that all atoms are ultimately made 
up of hydrogen atoms. It fell into oblivion, however, when chemists 
became able to determine the atomic weights of the elements more 
exactly. If Prout 5 s hypothesis were correct, the atomic weight of 
every atom would of course be a whole number of times that of the 
hydrogen atom. It is found, however, that for a whole series of atoms 
this is not the case; a glaring example is chlorine, the atomic weight 
of which, referred to that of hydrogen as unity, has the value 35-5. 

The phenomena accompanying radioactivity were responsible for 
the conjecture that elements, though chemically absolutely pure, 
actually represent a mixture of different kinds of atoms, of the same 
structure indeed, but of different mass. These atoms, perfectly equiva- 
lent chemically, but of different mass, are called isotopes. To make 
what follows more easily understood, we should like briefly to remind 
the reader of the periodic system of the elements (Table I, p. 35). The 
chemical behaviour of a given element is to a large extent determined by 
the place which it occupies in the periodic table; thus the alkali metals, 
with their chemically similar behaviour, occupy the same vertical 
column, likewise the alkaline earths, the noble metals, the heavy metals, 
and finally the halogens and the inert or noble gases. The arrange- 
ment of the elements in this system was originally carried out on the 
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basis of their atomic weight; to-day we arrange them according to 
their “ atomic number ”, as we shall see below. 

At the end of the periodic system stand the radioactive elements; 
these too can be arranged according to their chemical behaviour. 
The method, first applied by the Curies, for separating them and 
determining their chemical properties, consists in bringing the radio- 
active substance with other bodies into solution, and applying various 
precipitating agents. It is then tested whether the activity, recog- 
nizable by the radiating power, is in the precipitate or in the residual 
solution, or is divided between the two. Each portion is treated in a 
similar way, until one part of the products is free from radiation, and 
the other part shows an exponential decay with characteristic half- value 
period (§ 4, p. 31). Radium itself was isolated thus by the Curies ( 1 898), 
starting from the mineral pitchblende; barium was left along with the 
radium to begin with, and could not be separated from it until the 
end. Radium therefore belongs to the group of alkaline earth metals, 
and so must be placed in the periodic table in the column under calcium 
and barium; radon Rn (or Ra emanation), on the other hand, behaves 
like a noble gas and so ranges under He, Ne, &c. The short-lived 
succeeding disintegration product RaA (T = 3 min.) is found to be 
chemically analogous to tellurium; the next, RaB (T ~~ 27 min.), 
goes with lead, and so on. 

From these and similar results the following important law of radio- 
active transformation has been deduced: emission of an a- particle (loss 
of charge ~\~2e) shifts the residual atom two places to the left in the 
periodic table, i.e. in the direction towards lower H-valencies; thus 
radium on giving up an a-particle is transformed into radon (Ra 
emanation). On the other hand, escape of a /3-particle (loss of charge 
~e) displaces the atom one place to the right (Russel, Soddy, Fajans, 
1913). If we go through the three radioactive series according to this 
rule (fig. 13), we find that many places in the table are multiply occu- 
pied. To cite a particularly conspicuous example: into the place in 
the periodic table occupied by ordinary lead, there also come, according 
to the law of radioactive change, the end-products of the three radio- 
active series, viz. RaG, AcD and ThD, all three of which have un- 
doubtedly the character of lead. Besides these, RaD, AcB, Th 13 and 
RaB also fall into the place mentioned. All these elements, in spite of 
their like chemical behaviour, have different masses, because in an 
a-emission the atom gives up the mass 4 of helium, while in a ^-disin- 
tegration, on account of the small mass of the electron, the mass of the 
atom remains practically unchanged. The three elements of the radium 
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series mentioned above, RaB, RaD and RaG, must therefore have 
masses decreasing successively by 4. 



Fig. 13. — The radioactive transformation series. The changes indicated by vertical lines cor- 
respond to u-emission, by horizontal lines to /3-emission; in the former the atomic weight falls 
by 4, the atomic number by 2; in the latter the atomic weight remains approximately constant, 
and the atomic number increases by 1 . Shaded circles indicate a-rays; circles without shading, / 3 -rays. 
The size of each circle corresponds to the half- value period. 


It may also happen, we may add (e.g. in every ^-disintegration), 
that two chemically different elements have the same atomic weight; 
these are called isobars. 

After the existence of isotopes had been demonstrated in this way 
for radioactive substances, J. J. Thomson. (1913), by deflection experi- 
ments on canal rays, succeeded in proving that isotopes occur even 
among ordinary elements, for instance neon. Ordinary chlorine, whose 
atomic weight is given by chemists as 35*5, consists of one kind of 
chlorine of weight 3fW), and another of weight 37*0. Thomson’s in- 
vestigations reached their highest development in the mass-spectro- 
graph constructed by Aston (1919), which we have already mentioned 
(§ 2, p. 29), and which at present represents the most exact method 
for the determination of atomic weights (Aston, Dempster (1918), 
Bainbridge). 

By magnetic separation of canal rays of lithium, it has even been 
found possible (Oliphant, Shire and Crowther, 1934) to obtain visibly 
separated deposits of the two lithium isotopes (G and 7), which can bo 
employed for other experiments. 

Recently (1933) G. Hertz has succeeded in separating isotopes by a 
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mechanical method. By means of a suitably devised circulation pro- 
cess, he caused the mixture of isotopes to diffuse several times through 
a system of clay cylinders. Since the lighter components of the mix- 
ture diffuse more rapidly than the heavier, we obtain in this way, as 
the final products of the circulation process, two mixtures, one of 
which is richer in the lighter components, the other in the heavier. 
This method has been applied successfully for the separation of the 
heavy isotope of hydrogen, of which we have to speak later (§ 5, p. 59). 

The result of the detailed investigations on the occurrence of isotopes 
may he stated in the following form. Every element (in the chemical 
sense) has either a whole number for its atomic weight, or consists of 
a mixture of different kinds of atoms whose atomic weights are whole 
numbers. For practical reasons atomic weights have all along been 
referred, not to hydrogen equal to 1, but to oxygen equal to 16. This 
has proved fortunate as an aid to clearness, for the integral character 
of the isotopic weights stands out much more obviously than with the 
choice of H = 1. Hydrogen indeed, for 0 = 16, gets a value 
(H = 1-0081) differing decidedly from 1, but the atomic weights of all 
other pure isotopes approximate closely to whole numbers. 

To understand how this comes about, we must anticipate so far 
as to note that the masses of atoms are almost entirely concentrated 
in the atomic nuclei. Every atom consists of a nucleus, which is sur- 
rounded by a cloud of electrons (§ 3, p. 51). This nucleus is the essential 
part of the atom. The result of Aston’s investigations must be referred 
to the nucleus: every nucleus consists of a whole number of hydrogen 
nuclei or protons ; its mass (except for trifling divergencies) is an 
integral multiple of the mass of the proton. 

These divergencies, which in spite of their slightness are of the 
highest importance, will be discussed later (§ 4, p. 55). 

Here we may once again summarize the ideas which, for something 
like two decades dominated physics. 

There are two primitive atoms, the atoms of electricity, the nega- 
tive electron and the positive proton; they have equal and opposite 
charges, but (very remarkably) quite different masses (in the ratio 
1 : 1840; see § 1, p. 27). From these all matter is built up, and that, 
as we shall explain more fully in next chapter, in two stages: there 
is first formed, from protons with some cementing electrons, the very 
small and compact nucleus; then this is surrounded by a cloud of 
electrons of relatively loose structure. 

But this simple and homogeneous picture has, in the light of a series 
of new discoveries, turned out to be incorrect, as we must now explain. 
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TABLE II.— TABLE OF ISOTOPES 

The isotopes are arranged in each case where known in the order of 
frequency of occurrence; the radioactive isotopes are indicated by an asterisk. 
Radioactive isotopes produced artificially are not included. 


Element 

Z 

Isotopes 

Element 

Z 

Isotopes 

H 

1 

1, 2, 3 

Sn 

50 

120, 118, 116, 119, 117, 

He 

2 

4, 3 



124, 122, 112, 111, 115 

Li 

3 

7, 6 

Sb 

51 

121, 123 

Be 

4 

9 

Te 

52 

130, 128, 126, 125, 124, 

B 

5 

11, 10 



122 123 127? 

C 

6 

12, 13 

I 

53 

127 

N 

7 

14, 15 

Xe 

54 

129, 132, 131, 134, 136, 

O 

8 

16, 18, 17 



130, 128, 124, 126 

F 

9 

19 

Cs 

55 

133 

Ne 

10 

20, 22, 21 

Ba 

56 

138, 135, 136, 137, 134, 

Na 

11 

23 



132, 130 

Mg 

12 

24, 25, 26 

La 

57 

139 

A1 

13 

27 

Ce 

58 

140, 142, 138, 136 

Si 

14 

28, 29, 30 

Pr 

59 

14 L 

P 

15 

31 

Nd 

60 

146, 144, 142, 145, 143 

S 

16 

32, 34, 33 

8m 

62 

144, 147, 148, 149, 150, 

Cl 

17 

35, 37 



152, 154 

A 

18 

40, 36, 38 

Eu 

63 

151, 153 

K 

19 

39, 40*, 41 

Gd 

64 

155, 156, 157, 158, 160 

Ca 

20 

40, 44, 42, 43 

Tb 

65 

159 

Sc 

21 

45 

Dy 

66 

161, 162, 163, 164 

Ti 

22 

48, 50, 46, 47, 49 

Ho 

67 

165 

V 

23 

51 

Er 

68 

166, 167, 168, 170 

Cr 

24 

52, 53, 50, 54 

Tm 

69 

169 

Mn 

25 

55 

Yb 

70 

171, 172, 173, 174, 176 

Fe 

26 

56, 54, 57, 58 

Lu 

71 

175 

Co 

27 

59 

Ilf 

72 

176, 178, 180, 177, 179 

Ni 

28 

58, 60, 62, 61, 64 

Ta 

73 

181 

Cu 

29 

63, 65 

W 

74 

181, 186, 182, 183 

Zn 

30 

64, 66, 68, 67, 70 

Re 

75 

187, 185 

Ga 

31 

69, 7 1 

Os 

76 

192, 190, 189, 188, 186, 187 

Ge 

32 

74, 72, 70, 73, 76 

Ir 

77 

193,191 

As 

33 

75 

Pt 

78 

196, 195, 194, 192, 198 

Se 

34 

80, 78, 76, 82, 77, 74 

Au 

79 

197 

Br 

35 

79, 81 

fig 

so 

202, 200, 199, 201, 198, 

Kr 

36 

84, 86, 82, 83, 80, 78 



204, 196 

Rb 

37 

85, 87* 

Tl 

81 

205, 203, 207*, 208*, 

Sr 

38 

88, 86, 87 



210* 

Y 

39 

89 

Pb 

82 

208, 206, 207, 204, 203?, 

Zr 

40 

90, 94, 92, 96, 91 



205?, 209?, 210*, 211*, 

Cb 

41 

93 



212* 21 4* 

Mo 

42 

98, 96, 95, 92, 91, 100, 

Bi 

83 

209, ~ 210*, 21 L*, 212*, 



97 



211* 

Ru 

44 

102, 101, 104, 100, 99, 

Po 

84 

210* 211* 212* 214* 



96, 98? 



215*, 216*, 218* 

Rh 

45 

103 

Rn 

86 

222* 219* 220* 

Pd 

46 

102, 104, 105, 106, 108, 

Ra 

88 

226*’ 223*,’ 224*, 228* 



110 

Ac 

89 

227*' 228* 

Ag 

47 

107, 109 

Th 

90 

232* 227* 228* 230* 

Cd 

48 

111, 112, 1 10, 113, 111, 



234*"" 



116, 106, 108 

f>a 

91 

231*, 234* 

In 

49 

115, 1 13 

U 

92 

238*, 235*, 234* 
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6. The Neutron. 

The helium nucleus of mass 4 and charge 2 will, according to the 
ideas just developed, consist of 4 protons and 2 electrons; and simi- 
larly in higher nuclei some electrons will partly compensate the sum 
of the proton charges. The question now arises: why is there always 
a surplus positive charge'? May not a nucleus exist with equal numbers 
of protons and electrons, e.g., as the simplest form, a neutron, con- 
sisting of a proton and an electron? 

Reflections of this sort have been dwelt upon by many writers, 
in the course of speculations on the nature of the nucleus and of radio- 
active disintegration. The actual discovery of neutrons was due to 
purely experimental results, referring in fact to artificial transformations 
of atoms. Thus it was observed by Bothe and Becker (1930), when light 
elements like lithium and beryllium were bombarded by a-rays, that 
y-rays were emitted. Then Irene Curie, daughter of the discoverers of 
radium, and her husband Joliot found (1932) that the radiation from the 
bombarded beryllium, when passed through substances containi ng hydro- 
gen, such as paraffin, expelled protons, which y-rays never do; anew kind 
of radiation must therefore also be present. From an investigation with 
an ionisation chamber it was inferred by Chadwick (1932) that the new 
radiation consists of uncharged, heavy particles. This was confirmed by 
Feather (1932) with help of the Wilson Chamber. The track of the 
particle coming from the beryllium remains invisible, showing that 
it does not ionize the molecules of air, while of course we see the 
tracks of the nuclei on which it impinges. By comparison of the ion- 
isation in nitrogen and hydrogen, Chadwick was able to estimate the 
mass of the neutron, finding it approximately equal to that of a proton. 

With regard to their penetrating power, neutrons behave quite 
differently from any other kind of radiation, whether light waves or 
charged particles. With the latter, the process of absorption essentially 
consists in their giving up energy to the outer electrons of the atoms; 
as the number of these runs roughly parallel with the mass, so also 
the absorbing power of different substances runs roughly parallel 
with their mass. The neutrons, however, pay no attention whatever 
to the outer electrons — only collisions with a nucleus stop them; since 
the size of the nucleus varies very little from one substance to another 
(p. 183), it is the number of nuclei per unit volume which now 
counts. But 1 gin. of hydrogen contains the same number of nuclei 
as 16 gm. of oxygen; the absorbing power per gramme is therefore 
some 16 times as great for hydrogen as for oxygen. The Wilson photo- 
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graphs show, moreover, that in some collisions of neutrons and nuclei 
the neutron flies on (it is supposed that its diameter is of the same 
order of magnitude as that of a nucleus), while in others it is captured 
by the nucleus, and causes this to explode, with expulsion of other 
particles (§ 6, p. 61). We thus come to the question of what part the 
neutrons take in the structure of nuclei; we shall deal with this later 
(p. 57), and only remark here that of course it is now possible 
to regard all nuclei, of whatever (positive) charge, as made up of 
protons and neutrons alone, without making any use of electrons. 

The electron would then only have a place in the nucleus as a 
constituent of the neutron. But the question whether even this sup- 
position is valid, viz. that the neutron = proton + electron, is by no 
means easy to answer. For meanwhile the position has become further 
complicated by the discovery of the positive electron, or positron , 
of which we shall speak presently. It would now even be possible to 
regard the neutron and positron, along with the electron, as the 
elementary constituents of matter, and to put the proton equal to 
neutron + positron. The question — if it has a meaning at all — is one 
of stability, i.e. of energy balance; for energy is required to separate 
two particles, and we can therefore decide the question by careful 
energy measurements; we shall return to this later (Chap. Ill, § 4, p. 55). 

7. Cosmic Rays. Positrons. 

There is no question which has presented (and still presents) greater 
difficulties to theoretical physicists than the difference in the masses 
of the positive and negative atoms of electricity. Every theory pro- 
posed up to the present is symmetrical in the sign of the charge. It 
would therefore long ago have been reasonable to conjecture that 
there are also particles of both kinds, heavy and light, with opposite 
charges to those known: positive electrons and negative protons. 
To advance this as a proposition was reserved, however, for the latest 
form of quantum mechanics (1928); the existence of positive electrons 
and the conditions for their occurrence and disappearance follow from 
Dirac’s relativistic wave mechanics of the electron (§ 8, p. 109). 

The actual discovery of positive electrons or £C positrons ” was 
achieved independently of this, in connexion with observations on the 
so-called “ cosmic rays ”. These are of great interest for their own 
sake, so something may be said here about their discovery and inves- 
tigation. 

As has already been mentioned (§ 1, p. 24), gases in their natural state 
are poor conductors of electricity. But they can be made conducting in 
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various ways, not only, as explained above, by applying potentials at 
reduced pressure, but also by irradiation with all kinds of corpuscular 
rays or (short-wave) electromagnetic rays. These rays separate electrons 
from the atoms or molecules. These electrons, as well as the residues, 
the ions, are set in motion by an electric field. To demonstrate the 
presence of radiations, and investigate their properties, ionization 
chambers — small, gas-filled vessels, with electrodes— are used. In 
measuring the strength of the radiation by the ionic current, we must 
be certain that this current vanishes when there is no radiation. It is 
found, however, that the current is never completely absent. The re- 
sidual ionization had been attributed to a weak terrestrial radioactive 
radiation. Thick lead shielding, however, does not suppress it entirely; 
a weak ionization always remains (Rutherford, McLennan, 1903), which 
must arise from a radiation of much higher penetrating power than 
any known y-rays. It was observed by Gockel (1909) that this radiation 
did not diminish when the apparatus was taken to a, height above the 
ground, in the way it ought to do if it originated in radioactive sources 
in the earth. Hess then (1912) showed by balloon ascents at heights up 
to 5 km. that the intensity of the radiation even increases with height; 
he found also that it is just as great by night as by day (and so cannot 
come from the sun). The rays appear therefore to come from interstellar 
space; they are called cosmic rays. The experiments were carried to 
greater and greater heights by Kohlhorster (1914), later by Millikan, 
Tizzard, and Rcgener; with recording balloons Eegener (1935) reached 
as high as 30 km. The existence of the rays was also demonstrated at 
the - bottom of deep lakes, up to 500 metres under water (Millikan, 
Regener, 1928). 

More exact researches were carried out with the help of the Wilson 
cloud chamber (first by Skobelzyn, 1929) and a large magnetic field; 
the tracks of the particles were seen as circles of slight curvature; their 
velocity or energy was deduced by measurement of the radius. It was 
thus found that the rays consist of extremely swift particles; among 
them it is no rarity to find electrons with velocities to produce which 
would require a potential of 100 or 1000 million volts. 

What we observe here at the earth’s surface is certainly not the 
original cosmic radiation, but a mixture of that with secondary radia- 
tion, consisting of electrons ejected from air molecules, or appearing 
in the process of pair production referred to below. Some light appears 
to be thrown on the question of the nature of the primary radiation by 
the fact that its intensity depends on the geographical, latitude (Clay); 
it is weaker at the equator than at the poles. It must therefore be 
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a case of electrically charged particles, which are deflected in the 
magnetic field of the earth; for a swarm of electrons, which strikes 
a magnet, concentrates chiefly round the poles — a fact which of 
course has long been known, from the explanation of the aurora by 
Stormer (since 1903). The cosmic rays seem to come pretty uniformly 
from all parts of the sky. It is too early to speculate on their origin. 

Anderson was the first to remark that frequently two kinds of track 
appeared on a photograph, which were of opposite curvature, though 
otherwise both looked like electron tracks (fig. 14, Plate II). If then we 
do not believe in positive electrons, we must assume that the one track 
is traversed in the opposite sense from the other. This possibility was 
excluded as follows. A lead plate was set up in the chamber, and tracks 
were found due to particles which had passed through the plate. But 
such a particle must necessarily have a smaller velocity, and therefore 
a greater curvature of path, after it has passed through than before; 
so that the sense in which the tracks are described can be determined 
(fig. 12, Plate II). The existence of positrons was thus proved. Blackett 
and Occhialini (1933) found that frequently a whole shower of par- 
ticles is ejected from the wall of the vessel, their tracks showing, some 
positive, some negative curvature. Since we must attribute their com- 
mon origin to an atomic explosion, we have here new evidence for positive 
electrons. Recently their occurrence has been demonstrated in various 
processes of nuclear disintegration; we shall return to this later (§ 6, 
p. 61). It has been found further, that the primary cosmic radiation 
consists predominatingly of positive particles, presumably positrons; 
this is inferred from the fact that in equatorial latitudes on the earth 
more rays come from the west than from the east. 

From the theoretical point of view the discovery of the positron 
is of the highest importance; for it confirms the theory of Dirac already 
mentioned, which on the intuitional side amounts to this, that neither 
electrons nor positrons are immutable, elementary particles, but that by 
coming into collision they may annihilate each other, with the emission 
of energy in the form of light waves; and conversely, that a light 
wave of high energy can in certain circumstances become the source 
of a tc pair ” (electron -|- positron). There is experimental evidence 
for both processes. The fact that in our actual world negative electrons 
preponderate, is not inconsistent with the theory. 



CHAPTER III 
The Nuclear Atom 

1. Lorentz’s Electron Theory. 

The method of physical science in the investigation of the struc- 
ture of matter has in all times been based on the following principle: 
laws established for <e macroscopic bodies ”, i.e. bodies of ordinary 
size, are applied tentatively to elementary particles; if some disagree- 
ment is then found, an alteration of the laws is taken in hand. In 
this way, advance essentially depends upon the closest co-operation of 
observation and theoretical interpretation. 

Thus in the preceding pages we have made continual use of the 
laws of interaction of charged particles, and of their response to the 
influence of external fields and light rays. The most important result, 
that the mass of an atom is almost wholly concentrated in a very 
small nucleus, while its volume, and its physical and chemical proper- 
ties, are determined by a comparatively loose surrounding structure 
of electrons, we have assumed without proof. This proof we must 
now supply. First, however, we must look a little more deeply into the 
laws of the electromagnetic field. 

Aswe know, these are formulated in Maxwell’s equations (1855) (App. 
YI, p. 272). As originally stated, these equations represent the changes 
in space and time of the electric field strength E, and the magnetic H, 
in material bodies, and therefore contain certain constants which are 
characteristic of those bodies (in the simplest case they are the 
dielectric constant and the magnetic permeability). 

The atomic theory of electricity simplifies the field equations, by 
considering only fields in a vacuum; the units can then be chosen so 
that the field equations contain no material constants (or at most, the 
velocity of light c = 3-10 10 cm. /sec., which is retained so that we may 
be able to use the ordinary units of kinematics, centimetres and seconds). 
This is the standpoint of Lorentz’s electron theory (1897), which domi- 
nated physics about the turn of the century. At that time we were 
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acquainted with free electrons and were aware that they are con- 
stituents of atoms; about the positive atoms of electricity nothing 
was known. The electrons were pictured as very small charged bodies, 
which generated the field in free space, and conversely were acted on 
by forces due to the field. These forces determined the motion of the 
electrons in accordance with Newton’s law: mass into acceleration 
equals force. It was therefore necessary to ascribe to the electrons a 
mass m besides their charge e, and we have seen that the fraction 
ejm can be determined by deflection experiments. On the basis of these 
assumptions the motion of electrons in various fields could be calcu- 
lated; it was thus found that the size of the electron (its radius, if it 
was pictured as a sphere) plays a part, and that for the following 
reason. When there is acceleration, the field of the charges in the 
electron is modified, and this changed field passes over the electronic 
sphere with the velocity of light, and exercises forces on it. For 
small accelerations, the forces to a first approximation are propor- 
tional to the acceleration and to e 2 /a, where e is the charge, and a 
the radius (with a numerical factor which depends on the distribution 
of the charge); in other words, the effect is the same as if the mass 
were increased by a part proportional to e 2 /a (J. J. Thomson, 1882; 
Heaviside, Searle, 1885). This fact suggested to some physicists 
the idea that the electron possesses no cc ordinary ” mass at all, but 
only “ electromagnetic ” mass; and the smallness of the mass of the 
electron seemed to confirm this. Further, the electromagnetic mass 
was found to depend on the velocity, and the first observations of this 
effect by Kaufmann (1906), were regarded as a brilliant triumph for 
the theory. Ha, sen oh rl (1904) derived the laws of motion of an empty 
box with reflecting walls filled with electromagnetic radiation, and 
found that this radiation behaved as having a mass Ejc 2 , where E is 
the total electromagnetic energy. This was the first indication of the 
general law considered in the following section. 

The calculations of the electromagnetic mass of the electron rested 
on the assumption. (Abraham, 1908) that the electron is rigid, retain- 
ing its form throughout the motion; which implies the assumption 
ol infinitely great internal forces of noii-eh'ctroinagnetic origin. If the 
assumption is dropped, we obtain not only other numerical factors, 
blit also other functions of the velocity. Besides, the assumption of 
absolute rigidity is quite incompatible with the theory of relativity 
(on account of the Lorcntz contraction; see Appendix V, p. 269); if 
instead of this we postulate invariability of form in the reference 
system in which the electron is instantaneously at rest, we obtain a 
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formula which agrees, to a numerical factor, with that stated on p. 27 
(Lorentz’s electron, 1909). The numerical factor, however, must to 
a large extent remain arbitrary, since it depends on the distribution 
of the charge, as to which we know nothing. Worse still, even in this 
relativistic form very great internal forces of cohesion must be assumed, 
to keep the parts of the electron together, these having charges of the 
same sign and therefore repelling each other; and this leads to a, con- 
tradiction of a fundamental theorem of the mechanics of radiating 
systems, of which we have now to speak. 

2. The Theorem of the Inertia of Energy. Unitary Field Theory. 

The theorem of the inertia of energy in its full generality was first 
stated by Einstein (1905). It asserts that any energy E possesses a 
mass m, in accordance with the equation E = me 2 . Of this relation 
we shall later continually make use. The relation is very far from 
being a mere theoretical subtlety; the phenomena connected with 
it have as a matter of fact the character of large scale effects. 
Think of a closed box, in the sides of which are fitted two exactly 
similar instruments (I and II), which are so constructed that they can 
send out a momentary light signal in a definite 
direction, or completely absorb an incoming light 
signal (fig. 1). Now let the instrument I, at a 

Fig. i. — Illustration of Einstein’s ideal experiment to prove 
the relation E — me". The transmitter I radiates to the receiver II 
a definite quantity of energy E\ in consequence of this the whole 
box undergoes a recoil. 

definite moment, send out a light signal in the direction of the instru- 
ment II. During this process of emission, the instrument I, and with it 
the whole box, experiences a recoil. The occurrence of this recoil is due 
to the radiation pressure. The latter phenomenon was observed experi- 
mentally by Lebedew (1901), in good agreement with theory; it was in- 
vestigated later by Nichols and Hull (1903) and others, and finally very 
exactly by Gerlach and his collaborators (1923). In consequence, of the 
recoil, during the whole time which the light takes to go from 1 to II the 
box will move in the opposite direction, and will not come to rest until 
the light strikes the instrument II, and the radiation pressure on it. again 
brings the box to a standstill. Now interchange the two instruments; 
this alters nothing, since of course the two were given the same mass. 
Then let the instrument II send out towards I the same quantity of 
light as was sent before by I, whereby the whole box is again displaced 
to the left the same distance as before. Now interchange the instru- 
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ments once more- By proceeding in tins way, it would be possible to 
displace the box any distance, without any change taking place in 
the interior of the box or in its neighbourhood — a conclusion obviously 
at variance with a fundamental property of the centre of inertia. 

The contradiction disappears at once, however, if we take account 
of Einstein’s thesis of the equivalence of energy and mass. By the 
emission of the light signal at the first step of our ideal experiment, 
the first instrument gives out a definite quantity of energy E; its 
content of energy, and accordingly its mass also, become smaller. 
Similarly, the energy content, and therefore the mass, of the instru- 
ment II is increased on its absorption of the light signal, so that the 
mass of II is now greater than that of I; to interchange I and II 
without shifting the centre of inertia therefore requires that the whole 
box should be displaced a definite distance to the right. If we examine 
now what the relation between mass and energy must be, in order that 
the displacement of the box, due to radiation pressure, should be 
exactly compensated by interchanging the two instruments, a short 
calculation (Appendix VII, p. 274) leads to Einstein’s formula, as 
quoted above. The most important field of application of Einstein’s 
law is the disintegration of nuclei; we shall see later (p. 62) that this 
gives an experimental proof of it. 

We return now to the problem of electromagnetic mass (p. 45). 
According to Einstein’s theorem, the simplest way of obtaining this 
mass for small velocities should be, to calculate the internal electric 
energy of the charge collected in the electron; this energy is in fact 
proportional to e 2 /a, but the numerical factor is in all circumstances 
different from the one we get by calculating the force of reaction of 
the electron’s own field. The contradiction, as we have already seen, 
is due to the presence of forces of cohesion, which also should make 
a contribution to the energy (though this is difficult to reconcile with 
the postulated rigidity). 

In consequence of these unsatisfactory results, the tempting idea of 
electromagnetic- mass has gradually been given up. It was found that 
the theory of relativity suggested in a purely formal way a law of depen- 
dence of mass on velocity for every body-— a law which has been bril- 
liantly confirmed by experiment (Buohcrer, 1909 ; Neumann-Schafer, 
1914; Gruije-Ratnowski-Lavanchy, 1921 ). As the quantum theory 
developed, physicists became sceptical about definite models of the ele- 
mentary particles. They preferred therefore to think of the electron, in 
regard to all external actions, as a charged point mass, without troubling 
further about its internal structure. But even this point of view has 
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its difficulties. In the first place it means, not a solution, but a shifting 
of the problem. Tor the electron’s proper energy, which is propor- 
tional to e 2 ja 3 becomes infinite when a is put equal to 0. We must 
therefore eliminate the energy from all physical laws, a procedure 
which, under both classical methods and those of the quantum theory, 
leads to very artificial constructions, which all contradict the theorem of 
the inertia of energy; for the field energy even of a point charge is 
of course, according to the Taraday-Maxwell view, by no means con- 
centrated in the electron, but must be thought of as distributed through- 
out space. 

In the second place, the radius a of the electron has an actual 
physical significance; by a we understand that length which satisfies 
Einstein’s relation a . e 2 /a = me 2 , where a is a numerical factor of the 
order of magnitude 1. We therefore have 

a= a . — - = a . 2-817 X 10~ 13 cm. 
me 2 

The simplest phenomenon in which this quantity occurs is the scatter- 
ing of light (or other electromagnetic radiation) by atoms. According 
to Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory, light (as also X-rays) consists 
of a periodically variable, electromagnetic alternating field. If the 
light wave strikes a charged particle which can move freely, the latter 
is set vibrating, and that the more strongly, the lighter the particle is. 
If the particle is bound to other particles, its induced osci llation will 
have a greater amplitude the closer the frequency of the incident light 
is to its proper frequency. Hence, on the one hand, electrons, on account 
of their trifling mass, will vibrate in sympathy with the light much more 
strongly than protons, say, or still heavier particles; on the other 
hand, with visible light, to a very large extent only those particles 
which occupy places near the surface of the atom, and are therefore 
relatively loosely bound, will be excited to vibration; while for 
excitation of the bound electrons farther inside the atom, X-rays 
will be needed. 

Now, as we know, a vibrating charged particle acts like an antenna 
— it sends out electromagnetic vibrations of its own in the form of 
spherical waves; and, in fact, the energy drawn per unit time from 
the primary ray and converted into scattered radiation by a (free or 
loosely bound) electron is given (Appendix VIII, p. 275) by 
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where I 0 is the intensity of the primary radiation. Since I Q is defined 
as energy per square centimetre, but I denotes the whole scattered 
energy, the quotient I/I Q must have the dimensions of an area. We 
can put it equal to an £fi effective cross-section 55 of the electron rra 2 
and have then 


so that 




This quantity is the “ radius 55 of the electron if a is put equal to 
V(8/3). 

The remarkable thing about this method is that it makes no use 
of any hypothetical extrapolation of electrostatics to the interior of 
the electron, but works with a point electron. 

Quantum theory calculations of the scattering of light at free 
electrons, taking account of the theory of relativity (Klein-Nishina, 
1929), also all lead to effective cross-sections, which depend on f u nctions 
of this radius a. 

Exactly analogous results hold for the scattering of electrons at 
nuclei (or other electrons), with which we shall deal in detail in the next 
section (p. 53). Here we shall merely put the question: how near can 
two electrons approach each other, if the velocity of each at a great 
distance is vl Clearly the most favourable case is that in which they 
move towaxds each other in the same straight line. In this case, at 
the moment of closest approach, the velocity is zero, and therefore 
also the kinetic energy; the energy is therefore the sum of the rest 
energy 2 m 0 c 2 and the potential energy e^r. By the principle of the 
conservation of energy, this must be equal to the original energy, 

which by the theory of relativity is 2 me 2 = 2 m 0 c 2 / / 1 — thus we 
have / V c 2 

wh.en.ee 


We see that here also the effective radius is proportional to e 2 /mc 2 . 

It mi glit be held that the electronic radius here is a mere artificial 
magnitude, obtainable by calculation from the constants e, m and c; 


I L_ . 

2m 0 cy \Vl - v 2 /c 2 
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still, the newer developments show that all our theories appear to fail 
at lengths of this order of magnitude. Surely then we must assume 
that the radius of the electron has an actual meaning. The state of 
affairs requires a modification of electrodynamics of such a sort that 
the existence of the electronic radius becomes intelligible without 
bringing in the mechanically defined mass m. Attempts in this direc- 
tion have not been lacking; the works of Mie (1912) in particular deserve 
special mention. The present writer (1933) has pointed out a way which 
leads to the required end without going beyond the limits of classical 
methods, and which can also be accommodated to the quantum theory. 

The leading idea of this unitary theory of field and matter is, that 
there is a natural unit for the field strengths E and 1L an absolute 
field strength b , which at the same time represents a sort of upper 
limit for all fields (like the velocity of light c for velocities). Formally, 
the new field equations are identical with those of Maxwell for an iso- 
tropic medium with a dielectric constant e and a permeability /x, 
except that.e and /x are not constant, but functions of the field itself, 
viz. (Appendix VI, p. 272). 

»=\ = 

their product is 1, as in Maxwell’s equations for free space. It is then 
found that (positive or negative) point charges exist (as singularities 
of the field), but that the corresponding field energy does not become 
infinite. From e and b we can calculate an cc electronic radius ” a by 
the formula 

a= ji : 

the energy is then given by 

E = 1-2361 e “, 
a 

with a numerical factor free from all arbitrariness. Such a charge 
moves in external fields, which do not change to any extent within 
distances of the order of magnitude of a, exactly like a Lorentzian 
electron with purely electromagnetic mass; and Einstein’s theorem 

E = me 2 

is rigorously valid (Born and Inf eld, 1934). For short-waved fields 
(wave-length of order a ), however, deviations occur from the ordinary 
laws of motion of the electron. Similar considerations can be applied 
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in the quantum theory also. For every isolated electrodynamic system 
there exists a representative point which moves according to the laws 
of the quantum mechanics of particles. The mass is of course taken as 
equal to the energy, divided by c 2 . There exists a finite angular momen- 
tum of the field the laws of motion of which are closely connected with 
those of the spinning electron, of which we have to speak later (see § 1 , 
p. 136, and § 8 , p. 169). The actual calculation of the smallest possible 
masses, it is true, has not yet been effected. Hence it is not yet settled 
whether this theory means a forward step towards understanding the 
elementary particles. In any case it abolishes the dualism of field and 
particles in a manner free from contradictions. 

3. Investigation of Atomic Structure by Scattering Experiments. 

The most important method for investigating atomic structure 
consists in causing radiation of some kind to fall on the atom, and 
observing how this is altered by the atoms. The alteration consists 
in a weakening (absorption) of the radiation which passes on unde- 
flected, and the corresponding production of diffracted or scattered 
radiation. The case of the scattering of light at a free or weakly bound 
electron has already been considered (§ 2 , p. 48). The process can be 
used for the purpose of counting the loosely bound electrons in an 
atom. If their number is n, and N is the number of atoms per unit 
volume, then the energy lost by the primary radiation per centimetre 
of its path, the absorption constant, is given (J. J. Thomson, 1906) 
by 

nNI ^.(l XnN. 

Z 0 3 V me 2 / 

Since N is known from kinetic theory data, n can be determined from 
absorption measurements on X-rays; by taking these sufficiently hard, 
all the electrons, at least in the lighter atoms, can be regarded as prac- 
tically free, so that n denotes the whole number of electrons, and so 
also the nuclear charge in terms of the elementary charge as unit. 

The measurements showed, for all lighter atoms which could be 
investigated, that n is approximately equal to half the atomic weight. 
Let it be remarked at once that to-day, by more refined observations 
on light and X-rays, we can obtain far fuller enlightenment on atomic 
structure. Thus we have in the first place the phenomenon of dis- 
persion of the light passing through, which gives information on the 
binding forces of the electrons; or again, the interference rings which 
careful observations reveal in the scattered radiation from X-rays 
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(p. 68), and winch supply data on the diameter of the electronic 
envelope of the atom, and on the distance between the centres of the 
atoms in molecules (Debye, 1929). 

We pass now to the attempts to investigate atomic structure by 
means of scattering experiments on beams of electrons. These were 

first made by Lenard and his collaborators, 



who used cathode rays. We have seen in 
Chapter I that the diameter of an atom is 

Fig. 2. — Passage of electrons through matter; according 
to the conceptions of the kinetic theory of gases the molecules 
are structures of size > — 'i A.; if they were impenetrable to an 
electron, the latter could not push its way through thin foil. 


of the order of magnitude 10“ 8 cm. If the atoms were massive spheres, 
as in the scheme of fig. 2, then collisions with these spheres would neces- 
sarily very soon stop a cathode ray particle completely. The syste- 
matic investigations of Lenard, however, gave a precisely contrary 
result. It was found, in fact, that atoms are almost perfectly trans- 


parent to swift electrons. This suggested to Lenard (1903) the idea that 
an atom consists of a very small impenetrable centre, which lie called 
a dynamid ; this centre is surrounded by an electron cloud of loose 
texture, offering scarcely any resistance to incident cathode rays. As 

author of this hypothesis, Lenard may 



properly be credited with the first sugges- 
tion of the modern model of the atom. 

Usually, however, the title of father 
of the atomic theory is given to Riither- 

Fig. 3. — Arrangement for observing the scattering of 
a-particles; a Geiger counter is used to count; the number 
of a-particles deflected from the primary direction through 
a definite angle 0 . 


ford, who took up the research with more adequate instrumental 
resources, and carried it farther; to him we owe our concrete, 
quantitative ideas on atomic structure. For his experiments on 
scattering Rutherford (1911) used, not, like Lenard, the relatively light 
electron, but the much more massive a-partiole (fig. 3). On account 
of their greater mass, a-particles are not noticeably deflected by the 
electrons in the atom, and therefore record only collisions with the 
more massive particles. The comparative penetrating effect of elec- 
trons and a-particles may be illustrated roughly by the difference 
between a light rifle bullet and a heavy shell. 

In the first place, Rutherford’s experiments show definitely (1913) 
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that an atom, except for a small massive nucleus, is almost perfectly 
empty — a result which had already been found by Lenard. Since the 
a-particles are perceptibly deflected by the nucleus only, we can deduce 
the law of deflection from the law of distribution of the a-particles 
which have been scattered by a piece 
of foil. The definite result was found 
that the effective deflecting force is the 
Coulomb force 2 Ze 2 /r 2 , where 2e, as we 

Fig. 4. — Scattering of a-particles by a nucleus of + ^ e 
charge Z ; the paths of the a-particles are hyperbolas. o Ze 



know, is the charge of the a-particle, and Ze is the charge of the 
nucleus. The paths of the a-particles are hyperbolas with the nucleus 
as focus (fig. 4). 

If the incident ray contains one a-particle per square centimetre, 
then according to Rutherford (Appendix IX, p. 276) the number of 
particles per unit solid angle which suffer a deflection </> is given by 


w($) = Z 



1 

(v/c) 4 sin 4 |</> 


(m = mass of electron, M = 4 m n = mass of a-particle); here again 
the effective cross-section of the electron occurs as a factor, but the 
electronic radius e 2 /mc 2 is multiplied by the small factor (characteristic 
of the dimensions of the nucleus) 


m 

M 


m 

4m H 


1 

rxl840 


1-36 X 10- 4 . 


The experiments showed that the number Z, which gives the 
nuclear charge, is equal to the number which would be assigned to 
the element in question in a consecutive enumeration of the elements 
in the periodic system. If the atom is to be neutral, the number giving 
the nuclear charge must agree with the number of electrons in the 
electron cloud surrounding the nucleus, as determined by optical and 
X-ray scattering experiments. The chemical behaviour of the atom 
depends of course on the external electrons, so that it is not the mass 
of the atom, but its atomic number (or number giving the nuclear 
charge) which determines its chemical properties. Isotopes have the 
same atomic number. 

For collisions which are nearly central, i.e. for scattering through 
wide angles, deviations occur from the distribution of the scattered 
a-particles determined by Coulomb’s law. From this we must infer 

( E 908 ) 5 
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that Coulomb’s law only bolds down to distances of about 1Q“ 13 cm. 
Tbe nucleus also has a finite size; it is worthy of remark that the 
“ nuclear radius 55 is of the same order of magnitude as the radius of 
the electron. 

According to Rutherford, the nuclear atom may be described as 
follows. In the centre of the atom there is the nucleus; this was thought 
of as composed of n. v protons and n_ electrons, its charge being there- 
fore equal to 

Ze = (n + — nJ)e, 


and its mass, apart from the mass defect to be discussed later (p. 55), 
equal to n+ referred to H = 1. Possible isotopes must have the 
same nuclear charge number Z, and can therefore only consist of 


and 


n. v i x protons 
i x electrons. 


Since the discovery of the neutron and the positron, there are 
clearly other possible , ways in which the nucleus may bo thought of 
as built up. Only one of these models, however, has been found feasible, 
viz. a nucleus composed of p protons and n neutrons; the nuclear 
charge number (atomic number) is then Z ------ p 9 the atomic mass 

number is A = p + n. The considerations in favour of this model 
will be presented immediately (§ 4, p. 57). 

Round the nucleus, as has been mentioned, there move in the 
neutral atom Z electrons, which fill a sphere of radius ^ 10 8 tan. 
To get an idea of the dimensions, and the emptiness, of an atom, take 
the following illustration. If we imagine a drop of water to be ex- 
panded to the size of the earth, and all the atoms in it also enlarged 
in the same proportion, an atom will have a diameter of a few metres. 
The diameter of the nucleus, however, will be only something like 
1/100 mm., and this must also be the order of magnitude of the Z 
electrons which fly round in the sphere corresponding to the atom. 

It follows from these relations of magnitude that in the great 
majority of physical and chemical processes the nuclei act simply as 
positively charged point masses; only the external electronic system is 
essential. Research has therefore been devoted to this first, with such 
success indeed that we are to-day in possession, of a theory which 
seems to be in complete accord with experiment. With this wo shall 
deal in detail later. Nuclear physics, on the contrary, is still in its 
initial stages. Experimental research, it is true, advances rapidly, but 
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theory does not as yet keep pace with it. And yet the problem of 
investigating the structure of nuclei, and of reducing to simple principles 
the typical laws and relations thereby brought to light, is without 
doubt the central problem of all natural science. We must content 
ourselves here with giving an account of the experimental methods 
and results. Our present theoretical resources are capable of dealing 
with only a few features of the case (§ 9, p. 176). 

4. Mass Defect and Nuclear Binding Energy. 

We have already mentioned that the mass of a nucleus is not an 
exact multiple of the mass of the proton. This is really a matter of 
course, for, in order to remove a proton, neutron or a-particle from the 
nucleus of a higher element, we must supply energy (except in radio- 
active substances, in which such disintegrations can occur spon- 
taneously, i.e. without previous supply of energy). This loss of energy 
when elementary particles become united to a nucleus is, however, 
according to Einstein (1905), equivalent to a loss of mass, so that the 
final product is lighter than the sum of the weights of the individual 
components in the separated state. Take a numerical example. The 
greatest deficit occurs in the formation of a helium atom from four 
hydrogen atoms. The latter have the total mass 4 X 1-008, and in 
the combined state (helium) the mass 4*004; the energy freed in the 
process of combination is therefore, by Einstein’s formula, 

E = (4 X 1*008 - 4*004)c 2 = 0*028 c 2 

= 0*25 X 10 20 ergs /mole. 

In order to split up a helium atom into four hydrogen atoms, at 
least this amount of energy must be supplied. To make it easier to 
grasp its order of magnitude, convert ergs into calories; we find the 
value of E to be the (mormons one of 6*4 X lO 8 kilocalories per mole. 
For the sake of comparison, it may be noted that heats of combustion 
are of the order of magnitude of a few hundred kilocalories per mole. 
In nuclear physics it is customary to quote mass defects or binding 
energies simply in atomic weight units, e.g. for He, E 0*028; or, 
since they are small fractions of the unit, in multiples of the electronic 
mass m (or the electronic energy me 2 ), so that for He, 

.E 0*028 X 1840 me 2 = 52 me 2 . 

We shall frequently make use of the unit me 2 . It corresponds to a 
kinetic energy of the electron, requiring about 500,000 volts to pro- 
duce; we say that it is equal to 5 X 10 5 electron volts (e V). 
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The measurements of mass defects carried out with very great accu- 
racy by Aston (since 1920) supply information, therefore, on the t£ heats 
of formation ” of nuclei, i.e. on the energy relations in nuclear construc- 
tion. These are found to follow certain perfectly definite rules. It has 
proved to be convenient to divide up the various nuclei into four groups, 



Fig- 5- — Binding energies (mass defects) in ergs, plotted against n, where n is the greatest 
integer such that 4 n does not exceed the atomic weight 
(From Proc. Roy. Soc. A., Vol. 136) 


according as their mass numbers are divisible by 4, or on division by 
4 leave a remainder of 1, 2 or 3; we shall return to this point below 
(p. 58). The binding energies (and therefore the mass defects) are 
shown in fig. 5; it will be seen that as we ascend in the periodic system 
the binding energies (mass defects) increase rapidly at first, then slowly 
fall off again as we come nearer to the radioactive elements. 

The difficulties of a theoretical explanation of these facts arise not 
only from our ignorance of the forces which act between particles at 
distances approaching values smaller than the electronic radius, but 
from certain other circumstances which cannot be understood without 
explanations to be given in later chapters. One point is evident at 
once. Since the diameter of the nucleus has been shown by collision 
experiments to be of the same order of magnitude as the diameter 
of the electron, it follows that the obviously suggested and long- 
accepted idea that nuclei are built up of protons and electrons alone, 
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presents difficulties. There is no room, as it were, for the electrons 
inside a nucleus; indeed there are many indications that the radius 
of the proton is approximately equal to that of the electron, and not 
1840 times smaller, as we should expect from the formula e 2 / mc2 - 
The conclusion that there are no free electrons in nuclei can be drawn 
more definitely from measurements of the angular momentum of 
nuclei, the so-called nuclear spin. We shall return to the matter again 
(§ 9 , p. 176); here let only this much be said: in the quantum theory 
the angular momentum of a particle is always a multiple of an elemen- 
tary unit; and if several particles are conjoined, there must be simple 
whole number relations between the angular momenta of the individual 
partners and of the whole. These relations, though in the domain of 
the external electronic envelope they hold without exception, are not 
fulfilled in nuclei— a specially well- verified case is the nitrogen nucleus 
N u . If we construct the nucleus from protons and electrons, then the 
angular momenta behave as if there were only protons present (Heitler, 
Herzberg, 1929). 

Now we have to-day other particles at our disposal, above all the 
neutron, and it is an obvious suggestion to try the experiment of 
calling upon these for the elucidation of nuclear structure. All. the above 
difficulties are avoided, if we assume that the nuclei arc composed of 
protons and neutrons (Iwanenko, Heisenberg, 1932). In the first place, 
with the help of simple assumptions about the interaction forces we 
can then understand the fundamental fact that in light atoms the 
atomic weight A is double the atomic number Z, while in heavy atoms 
it increases somewhat faster than 2Z. Between two protons there acts 
the Coulomb repulsion of their positive charges; between two neutrons 
there presumably acts only a, very small force, which may be neglected. 
Between a neutron and a, proton there must be a very considerable 
attraction, to make the formation of the nucleus possible. We can 
picture this force in some such way as we picture chemical binding 
forces, which act between atoms, and whose quantum-theoretical 
mechanism we know. It rests upon exchange of electrons (p. 255; 
Appendix XXXI, p. 3*10) between two atoms; one or two electrons 
oscillate from one to the other, and so produce a binding between a 
pair of atoms, which has tin*, character of saturation (chemical valency), 
while other atoms are only attracted very much more, weakly. In the 
same way we can imagine an exchange of charge between proton and 
neutron, connected with. a. kind of valency attraction. The numbers j> 
of the protons, and n of the neutrons, so adjust themselves that as 
much energy as possible is set free in the binding process. This means, 
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if we neglect the Coulomb repulsion between the protons, that as 
many pairs proton-neutron are formed as possible. If now the atomic 
weight, or more exactly the mass number, A = p + n is given, the 
most stable state for small numbers is that in which p = n; since 
p= Z } the atomic number, it follows that A = 2 Z. The more protons, 
however, there are in the combination, the more will the Coulomb 
repulsion come into account, and that clearly to the disadvantage of 
the protons; hence the difference n — p becomes > 0, and increases 
with increasing p = Z. It follows that A = n + p > 2 p, or A > 2Z, 
and that A — 2Z increases as Z increases; and this is actually the 
case. It is very probable that two pairs, proton-neutron, within a 
nucleus always combine so as to form an a-particle, so far as that is 
possible; for we know this binding to be particularly rigid (the mass 
defect is great; see p. 55); also, it is a-particles which are emitted 
from the unstable (radioactive) nuclei; and, finally, the nuclei with 
atomic weight divisible by 4 form a specially regular series of mass 
defects (p. 56). Moreover, the stability of the a-particle can be under- 
stood, viz. on the ground of the behaviour of the angular momenta or 
spins of the elementary particles, which have a tendency towards 
saturation (formation of systems with angular momentum nil, in 
accordance with Pauli’s principle; see § 5, p. 159). This theory gives 
a very satisfactory account of radioactive a-disintegration. As for 
^-disintegration, the expulsion of an electron, the now conception lias 
the advantage of reducing this to a single elementary process, viz. 
the disintegration of the neutron into a proton and an electron. 
Recently, the expulsion of positrons has boon observed from short- 
lived (artificially produced) nuclei (p. 64); this process would be 
the disintegration of the proton into neutron + positron. The charac- 
teristic of the ordinary -emission is, as we have seen (p. 31), a 
continuous velocity spectrum; the same is true of the //' -emission 
also. We have already pointed out the fundamental difficulty arising 
from this fact; it means that the principle of energy is infringed in 
these processes (as also, for that matter, the principle of the conserva- 
tion of angular momentum, or spin). To save it, there is nothing for 
it but to assume a third particle, which is concerned in the process, but 
which in consequence of its properties escapes direct observation (Pauli, 
Eermi, 1934). It must be very light, at least as light as the electron, 
and can have no charge; it is therefore called a “ neutrino This is 
no mere playful suggestion; for although the traces of the neutrino 
will perhaps never be directly demonstrable, yet there is an indirect 
proof of its existence, quite analogous to the one for the neutron 
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(§ 6, p. 40). We see the tracks of atomic nuclei which have been struck; 
we then infer the existence of the neutron by applying the principle 
of conservation of momentum. In the case of the neutrino such hits 
will be too rare; in their stead, however, we can use the recoil at the 
emission. In ordinary radioactive materials, whose atoms are all very 
heavy, the track of the recoiling atomic residue at a ^-emission is 
certainly too minute; but to-day we can also manufacture light radio- 
active atoms artificially (§ 6, p. 61), and with these the recoil would 
certainly be observable. If then the direction of the tracks of the 
electron and of the atomic residue are not exactly opposite, the assump- 
tion of a third invisible particle would be preferable to giving up 
even the conservation of momentum (Bethe, Peierls, 1934). If, besides, 
experiments were to lead to a definite unique mass (as calculated 
from energy and momentum, see Appendix V, p. 271), then the exis- 
tence of the neutrino could not be doubted. These experiments, how- 
ever, have not yet been carried out. 

5. Heavy Hydrogen and Heavy Water. 

Most isotopes play no part in the everyday practice of physicist 
and chemist, since their differences in mass are relatively slight, 
and their properties almost identical. It is different with the recently 
discovered isotope of hydrogen, the nucleus of which has about 
double the mass of the proton; it has been given the name 
deuteron (the second) and the symbol D. In this case essential 
differences occur in physical and chemical behaviour, so that we 
can speak of an actually new (dement, which is called deuterium. 
The importance of this discovery becomes particularly evident 
when we remember that the most important compound of hydrogen, 
water (II 2 0), which physics from the beginning has taken as a stan- 
dard substance, now turns out to be a mixture of several kinds of 
molecule (M 2 0, 111)0, I) 2 0), the molecular weights of which differ 
from each other by 5 and 10 per cent. It is therefore fortunate that, 
for other reasons ol: a practical nature, we have long since given up 
the definition of the kilogram as the mass of 1000 c.c. of water at 
its maximum density, defining it instead as the mass of a certain piece 
of platinum-iridium. We may relate the almost romantic story of the 
discovery, which reminds one of the discovery of argon in the atmosphere 
by Rayleigh and Ramsay (1894); in both cases the key to the dis- 
covery wars belief in the reality of minute discrepancies in different 
measurements of the same magnitude. To begin with, two isotopes of 
oxygen, of masses 17 and 18, were discovered spectroscopically; since 
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the frequencies of vibrations are inversely proportional to the square 
root of the mass of the vibrating particle, the isotopes betrayed their 
presence by the occurrence of displaced lines in the molecular spec- 
trum. However, the intensity of the lines was very weak, and the 
amounts of the isotopes so minute that they could not affect practical 
measurements. Theoretically, however, the demonstration of their 
existence, and the measurement of their relative amounts, had impor- 
tant consequences. From these amounts, and the chemical molecular 
weights, we can in fact calculate the mass of the H-atom, referred to 
the principal isotope of 0 as 16. On the other hand, this same magni- 
tude has been determined by Aston with the mass-spectrograph. It was 
found by Birge and Menzel (1931) that a difference of 1/5000 remained 
over, and they concluded that hydrogen also must contain a small 
amount, about 1/4000, of a heavy isotope, of mass 2.* Thereupon spec- 
troscopic investigations on hydrogen were undertaken by Urey, Brick- 
wedde and Murphy (1931). We shall see that the position of the atomic 
lines of an element also depends on the mass of the nucleus (p. 97). 
Actually, weak satellites of the principal hydrogen lines were found 
at the right distance. Various methods were then applied to produce 
enrichment in the heavy isotope D, the most successful of these being 
ordinary electrolysis (Urey and Washburn, Lewis and Macdonald, 1932). 
It was found that the light H 2 escapes from the cathode 5 or 6 times 
faster than the heavy D 2 . If the original concentration was 1 in 5000, 
the electrolysis of 6 litres of ordinary water should give us about 1 e.c. 
of pure heavy water. In point of fact, sufficient quantities of heavy 
water are now available to allow its properties to be investigated in 
all directions. Another method of separation, that of Hertz already 
mentioned (p. 37), depends on the difference in the rates of dif- 
fusion of the gases; by this method about 1 c.c. of i) 2 was obtained of 
such purity that in the spectrum the atomic lines of H (the so-called 
Balraer lines; see p. 93) were no longer visible at all. The exact 
mass of the D-atom is 2*0147 (Aston, 1936), referred to the prin- 
cipal isotope of O as 16, while that of the H-atom is 1*0081. From the 
point of view taken by Heisenberg (p. 57), we must look upon the 
D-nucleus as the combination proton -f- neutron. This has been directly 
proved by decomposition into these particles by means of y-rays (Chad- 
wick and Goldhaber, 1934; p. 65). The properties of heavy water 
D 2 0, differ very noticeably from those of ordinary water, 1I 2 0; the 
freezing-point is about 3*8°, the boiling-point about 1*4°, higher; the 

* Recent measurements of Aston show, however, that this conclusion which has 
proved so fruitful was based on incorrect measurements. 
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Ch. Ill, Fig. 7. — Elastic collision of an u-particle with 
a nucleus of hydrogen. The tracks of the two particles 
after the collision are of nearly equal length. 



Ch. Ill, Fig. S. Elastic collision of an a-particle with a 
nucleus of nitrogen. The short traek corresponds to the 
nitrogen. (From /‘me. Hoy. Sot. A. Yol. 1 pj.) 
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density is as much as about 11 per cent greater than that of H 2 0. 
Similar results hold for other combinations in which H is wholly or 
partly replaced by D. The velocities of reaction in these show consider- 
able changes. Thus an entirely new branch of chemistry has emerged, 
which is also important for biology. 

For the physicist, however, the importance of heavy hydrogen is 
mainly due to the fact that we can produce D canal rays just as easily 
as H canal rays, and accordingly have now a new means of bombard- 
‘ing other nuclei, which has already given us valuable information 
about their constitution. Of this we shall speak in the following 
section. 

6. Artificial Disintegration of the Nucleus and Artificial Radioactivity. 

As we know, all experience shows that radioactive nuclear dis- 
integration cannot be affected by any ordinary physical means; it 
takes place spontaneously in accordance with statistical laws. If we 
had to depend on these processes alone, we would never get direct 
information as to the structure of the majority of (non-radioactive) 
nuclei, and would always have to rely on hypotheses. 

The greatest importance, therefore, attaches to Rutherford’s dis- 
covery (1919) that nuclei can be broken up by bombardment with 
a-rays. The first element with which this was accomplished was 
nitrogen; in the cloud chamber, nuclear hits are occasionally seen in 
which the track of the incident a-partiele suddenly disappears, and the 
track of the nucleus which was struck, and that of a particle of greater 
range, begin where the first track ends (figs. 6, 7, 8, Plates III, IV). 
The same result was afterwards obtained with many other elements, 
boron, fluorine, neon, sodium, &c. (Rutherford, Chadwick, Kirsch and 
Petterson, 1920-1925), and it was shown by deflection experiments 
that the light particles expelled are protons. The a-particle is obviously 
captured by the nucleus; from 7 N 14 (below, the atomic number Z; 
above, the mass number or rounded off atomic weight A) is formed the 
isotope of oxygen of mass 17, already mentioned above, in accordance 
with the equation 

7 N*M- 2 Hc 4 -> 8 0 17 + iH 1 . 

We are here at the starting-point of a sort of nuclear chemistry, the 
laws of which, as in the example just given, can be written down in 
a form exactly analogous to chemical formulae. (We can also add the 
binding energies, which are analogous to heat evolved or absorbed, 
and which must exactly compensate the kinetic energies of the particles.) 
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The phenomenon, contrary to what was thought at first and is still 
frequently said, is not one of destruction of the nucleus, but of a nuclear 
transformation, which should rather be called nuclear construction. 
More recently, many other swift corpuscular rays have been used to 
bombard the nucleus, and the resulting transformations studied. 

The first step was the discovery by Cockcroft and Walton (1932) that 
artificially produced beams of protons, with energy of 120,000 electron 
volts, equal to about \mc i , a value quite trifling compared with the 
energy of natural a-rays (about 16 me 2 ), are capable of breaking up 
the nucleus of the lithium atom, according to the relation 

3 Li 7 + iH 1 2 He 4 + oHeh 

In point of fact, it was shown in the Wilson chamber that two helium 
nuclei, i.e. a-particles, were always shot out simultaneously in opposite 
directions from the bombarded lithium foil (Kirchncr, Dee and Walton, 
1934; see Plate Y, fig. 9). Similar transformations were successfully 
brought about in a whole series of nuclei, and it is remarkable that 
the measurements of the masses of the nuclei involved with help of 
the mass-spectrograph and the determination of the Kinetic energies 
of the particles before and after the disintegration can be performed 
with such accuracy that one gets a direct experimental verification 
of Einstein’s law E = me 2 (Bainbridge, 1933). 

The nuclear-chemical processes take place without the incident 
proton approaching the nucleus very closely in viitue ol its kinetic 
energy; for of course we can calculate how near the nuclei come by 
equating the potential energy e 2 Z/r at the minimum distance to the 
kinetic energy of a proton eV, where V is the. accelerating potential, thus 



Hence, with an energy eV of 10 5 electron volts, i.e. IT>9 X 10 7 ergs, 
so that 7=| X 10 3 e.s.u., we have, for Z =■= 1, 

r= 4-77 X 10- 10 X 1 X 3 X 10~ 3 = 14 X 10 -13 cm., 

which is of the order of magnitude of the nuclear radius (§ 3, p. 54). 
But the disintegration effect in lithium is demonstrable down to less 
than 30,000 electron volts (Rausch von Traubenbcrg and Doped, 1933), 
in which case the proton is still far outside the nucleus. The explanation 
of this fact will be given later (p. 183). 

The heavy hydrogen isotope D has also been used to bring about 
disintegration (Lewis, Livingstone and Lawrence, 1933) and proved 
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extremely effective. Thus, e.g., we get (according to Cockcroft and 
Walton, 1934) a transformation of the light lithium isotope into the 
heavy one, 

s Li« + X D» = 3 Li 7 + X W, 

and the protons so obtained have a very long range. There is no need 
to quote all the transformations so far effected; with other processes, 
to be discussed immediately, they are collected in Table III (p. 63). 

An important discovery is that of new isotopes of hydrogen and 
helium, viz. X H 3 (which should be called triton) and 2 Ho 3 . They were 
first found in disintegration experiments in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
corresponding to the reactions (Oliphant, Harteck, Rutherford, 1934) 

iD 2 + X D 2 -» X H 3 + JEP- 
1 D 2 + 1 D 2 ^ 2 He 3 + 0 < 

and (Oliphant, Kinsey and Rutherford, 1933) 

3 Li 6 + 3 .H 1 2 He 4 + 2 IIe 3 . 

Soon afterwards X H 3 was directly demonstrated by the mass-spectro- 
graph as a weak admixture with jH 1 and jD 2 (Blcakney, Lozier and 
Smith, 1934). 

Neutrons were next employed as bombarding particles (Feather, 
Harkins, 1932). It is probable on the face of it that these should give a 
large output, since they are uncharged and so not repelled by the field 
of the struck nucleus. This surmise has been confirmed, and led to the 
discovery of a new class of transformations, of which we shall speak 
presently. In point of fact, these transformations, which may bo 
described as an artificial production of radioactivity, were discovered 
not with neutrons, but with a-rays, the discoverers being Irene Curie 
and her husband Joliot (1934). For instance, it was found that alumi- 
nium which was bombarded with a-rays and so sent out neutrons 
continued to radiate after the irradiation was stopped, the emission 
consisting of positive electrons. Clearly the initial product must, in 
accordance with the equation 

isAF -f- 2 He 4 -> 15 P 30 -f 0 n\ 

be an isotope of phosphorus, which is radioactive, and passes over into 
an isotope of silicon, with emission of a positron: 

15 P 30 ->■ 14 Si 30 + j^+. 

The half-value period of the “ radio-phosphorus ” was found to be 
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3 min. This is long enough to allow the correctness of the interpretation 
to be tested in these and similar processes by the old method of chemical 
precipitation (p. 36). The proton and its isotope D also proved 
useful for the production of radioactive nuclei. 

The most abundant output, however, comes from neutrons, with 
which Fermi and his collaborators (1934) have produced new radio- 
active nuclei from the majority of known atoms. In spite of the 
rather short lifetimes of these nuclei (some minutes) it was possible 
to determine the chemical character of the products, and it was found 
that the atomic number of the nucleus which captures a neutron 
changes by 2 or 1 or 0, corresponding to the emission of an a-particle, 
a proton or of light. 

By passing them through substances like water or paraffin wax 
which contain many hydrogen atoms, neutrons are slowed down by 
the impacts with the protons conferring on these particles of equal 
mass half their energy at each collision. In this way it is possible to 
have neutrons nearly in thermal equilibrium with the surrounding 
substance. These slow neutrons are particularly effective in producing 
new nuclei, and they show many interesting properties, such as 
selective absorption in special elements. The study of these processes 
is one of the most powerful methods for revealing the laws of nuclear 
structure. 

Recently Chadwick and Goldhaber (1934) discovered a new type 
of disintegration, using y-rays as bombarding agent. The heavy 
hydrogen isotope D was shown to break up according to the relation 

i® 2 + y -> iff 1 + o^ 1 - 

Thus the binding energy of the D-nucleus (D — p + n) was deter- 
mined to be about 4*5mc 2 , and a value for the mass of the neutron 
could be derived (1*0090). 

At this point we conclude our brief survey of the state of knowledge 
with regard to nuclei, and now turn to the structure of the external 
electronic system. We are thus brought into regions whose linear 
dimensions are several thousand times greater than those of the nucleus. 
Here, by the co-operation of experimental and theoretical research, 
the fundamental laws have in all essential respects been made clear. 
But this was only made possible by the renunciation of ideas to which 
people’s minds had become so accustomed from their experience of 
events on the large scale that a profound critical analysis had first 
to be carried out. 



CHAPTER IV 


Wave-Corpuscles 

1. Wave Theory of Light. Interference and Diffraction. 

The ideas which we have arrived at in the preceding chapters with 
regard to the structure of matter all rest on the possibility of demon- 
strating the existence of fast-moving particles by direct experiment, 
and indeed of making their tracks immediately visible, as in the Wilson 
cloud chamber. These experiments put it beyond doubt that matter 
is composed of corpuscles. We are now to learn of experiments which 
just as definitely seem to be only reconcilable with the idea that a 
molecular or electronic beam is a wave train. Before we enter upon 
this, however, we shall briefly recall the main facts of wave motion 
in general, using the phenomena of optical diffraction as a concrete 
example. 

While in the eighteenth century physicists almost universally adhered 
to Newton’s emission theory (about 1680), according to which light con- 
sists of an aggregate of very small corpuscles, which are sent out by the 
source of light, and the wave theory of Huygens (1690) could claim only 
a few supporters (among them the great mathematician Euler), the 
state of matters changed completely when at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Young made the discovery that in certain circum- 
stances two beams of light can enfeeble each other, a phenomenon 
quite incapable of explanation on the corpuscular theory. The results 
of the further investigations of Young and Fresnel spoke unequivo- 
cally in favour of the wave conception of Huygens, for it is impossible 
to explain interference phenomena except by a wave theory. 

We give here a short discussion of Young’s interference experiment 
(fig. 1). The source of monochromatic light Q illuminates the double 
slit in the diaphragm B with parallel light by means of the lens L. 
On the screen S behind the diaphragm a system of equidistant bright 
and dark strips (fringes) appears. How this comes about may be 
explained as follows. From the two openings in the diaphragm spherical 
waves spread outwards; these are “ coherent ”, i.e. they are capable 
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of mutual interference. The two wave motions become superimposed, 
and reinforce each other at those places where a crest of the one wave 
coincides with a crest of the 
other; on the contrary, they de- 
stroy each other where a crest 
of the one wave is superimposed 
on a hollow of the other. Hence 
we can tell at once at what 
places on the screen there will 

Fig. 1. — Diffraction at two narrow slits 
close to each other. The diffraction pattern 
consists of a system of equidistant bright and 
dark bands (fringes). 
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be brightness; they are the points whose distances from the two 
openings in the diaphragm differ exactly by an integral multiple 
of the wave-length. From fig. 1 we see that the difference of the 
distances is d sin </>; there is therefore on the screen 

brightness, if d sin ^ = n\ | 

darkness, if d si iuf> = ( n ~f |)A J W ~~~ J ^ 5 ^ 


where d is the distance between the two openings, and <f> is the angle 
of deflection. 

A similar diffraction pattern is also obtained when light passes 
through one slit. We can picture it roughly as due to the mutual 
interference of the elementary Huygens waves spreading out from 
the individual points of the slit. There are two essential differences, 
however, as compared with the previous case. In the first pla.ce, we 
easily see that the relation 

d muf) nX (n = 1, 2, . . . ), 


where d is the slit-width, does not now give the places at which there 
is brightness, but those where there is darkness. For in the packet of 
wave trains which' spread out from the slit in the direction given by 
the equation, all “ phases ” arc in this case represented exactly the 
same number of times; i.e. we find in the packet exactly as many 
wave trains which reach the screen with a crest, as trains which arrive 
at it with a hollow; the trains will therefore extinguish each other. 
We find, further, that the diffraction maxima are not, as before, all 
equally bright; but that their intensity falls off very strongly from 
the middle maximum outwards, in the way indicated in fig. 2 by the 
wavy line shown at the side. It should also be specially emphasized 
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that when the slit-width is reduced the diffraction pattern widens out , 
as may easily be deduced either from the above equation defining the 

position of the diffraction 
minima, or directly from 
fig. 2. 

The fact that the form 
of the diffraction pattern 
depends essentially on the 

Fig. 2 . — Diffraction at a slit. The 
diffraction pattern shows a strong 
maximum of intensity for the angle of 
diffraction <{> = o, and also a series of 
equidistant maxima which become pro- 
gressively weaker as the angle of 
diffraction increases. 

wave-length of the light makes it possible to carry out spectral 
investigations by means of interference phenomena (ruled grating, 
echelon grating, Perot-Fabry plate, Lummer plate). For diffrac- 
tion patterns to show themselves, it is necessary that the width of 
the slit employed should be of the order of magnitude of the wave- 
length of the light. If then we wish to obtain interference pheno- 
mena with X-rays, we have to use a grating in which the distance 
between the rulings is of the order of magnitude of 1 A. == 10~* 8 cm. 

Such gratings are put into our hands by nature, 
as von Laue (1912) has shown, in the shape of 
crystals, in which the lattice distances are just 
of this order of magnitude. If a beam of X-rays 
is passed through a crystal, we do in fact obtain 

Fig. 3. — Diffraction of X-rays at a crystal. As explained by 
Bragg, the rays are reflected at the lattice planes of the crystal, and 
thus made to interfere. 

interference phenomena. Following Bragg (1913), we can interpret 
these as due to interference of the rays reflected at different lattice 
planes of the crystal (fig. 3). Moreover, Compton (1925) and others 
succeeded in producing X-ray interference in artificial gratings also, 
this being found possible at grazing incidence of the rays. 

Interference of X-rays supplies a powerful weapon for investigating 
the structure of crystals. For this purpose we do not even require large 
pieces of the crystal, but can use it in the form of powder (Debye- 
Scherrer, 1915; Hull, 1917). The interference figures in the latter case 
are rings round the direction of the incident beam. Indeed, the powder 
grains may be of molecular size even. What is more, it is found that 
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the interference phenomena due to the individual atoms of the mole- 
cule are by no means completely obliterated by the irregular setting 
and motion of the molecules in liquids and gases. Circular interference 
rings are observed, from the intensity distribution of which we can 
draw conclusions with regard to the distances of the atoms in the mole- 
cule (Debye, 1929). However, we shall not enter further into these 
methods of investigating how matter is built up from atoms. 

We add here, in the form of a scale, a summary of the wave-lengths 
of the types of radiation at present known (fig. 4). The scale is 


Y-rays X-rai/s juioiet 

1 .A ! 1 ‘ 1 " 1 - 1 - 


Vislble 


M 

M. 


Infra-red 


Radix) 


Fig. 4. — Logarithmic scale of wave-lengths; the numbers shown refer to 
a unit of length Ao =* * cm., and represent log 10 (A/Ao) 


logarithmic; the numbers shown are therefore indices of powers of 
10. As unit A 0 = 1 cm. is taken. Next to the wide range of wave- 
lengths employed in wireless communication comes the region of 
infra-red waves, which affect our senses as radiant heat. Then comes 
the relatively narrow stretch of the visible region (7700 to 3900 A.), 
followed by the ultra-violet and Schumann regions, which in turn 
lead into the domain of X-rays (100 to 0*05 A.). The radioactive 
y-radiation reaches to about 0-001 A. The cosmic radiation seems 
to contain y-rays of very short wave-length (I0~ 5 A.) which would 
lie beyond the scale of out figure. 

2. Light Quanta. 

Great as has been the success of classical ideas in the interpretation 
of interference phenomena, their incapacity to account for the pro- 
cesses of absorption and emission of radiation is no less striking. Here 
classical electrodynamics and classical mechanics absolutely fail. 

To give a few examples of this failure, we recall the experimental 
fact that a hydrogen atom, for example, emits an infinite series of 
sharp spectral lines. Now the hydrogen atom possesses only a single 
electron, which revolves round the nucleus. By the rules of electro- 
dynamics, an electron accelerated like this sends out radiation con- 
tinuously, and so loses energy; in its orbit it would therefore neces- 
sarily get nearer and nearer the nucleus, into which it would finally 
plunge. The electron, which initially revolved with a definite fre- 
quency, will radiate light of this frequency; in the case when the 

(E 908) 6 
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frequency of revolution changes (continuously) during the radiation 
process, it will also emit frequencies close to the ground frequency; 
but how then the spectrum of hydrogen should consist of a, discrete 
series of sharply separated lines, it is quite impossible to understand. 

Further, the stability of the atom is inexplicable. We may think 
by way of comparison of the system of planets circling round the sun, 
all, when undisturbed, moving in their fixed orbits. Suppose, however, 
that the whole solar system arrived in the neighbourhood of Sirius, 
for example; the mere propinquity would suiHce to deflect all the 
planets out of their courses. If then the solar system moved a, way 
again to a distance from Sirius, the planets would now revolve round 
the sun in new orbits with new velocities and periods of revolution. 
If the electrons in the atom obeyed the same mechanical laws as the 
planets in the solar system, the necessary consequence of a collision 
of the atom with another atom would be that the ground frequencies 
of all the electrons would be completely changed, so that after the 
collision the atom would radiate light of wave-lengths also entirely 
different. In direct opposition to this, we have the experimental fact 
that an atom of a gas, which by the kinetic theory of gases is subjected 
to something like 100 million collisions per second, nevertheless, after 
these as before, sends out the same sharp spectral lines. 

Finally, classical mechanics and statistics fail with the explanation 
of the laws of radiation of heat (or energy). We shall not go into this 
complex question in detail until later (Chap. VII. p. 185). and here 
merely quote the result to which Planck (1900) was led by the above 
considerations. To make the laws of radiation intelligible, he found 
the following hypothesis to bo necessary: emission and absorption 
of radiant energy by matter does not take place, coni in manly , hut in finite 
e£ quanta of energy ” hv (h = Planck’s constant 0*55 X 10 27 erg hoc., 
v = frequency). On the other hand, the connexion with the electro- 
magnetic theory of light is to be maintained to this extent, that 
the classical laws are to hold for the propagation of the radiation 
(diffraction, interference) . 

Einstein (1905), however, went even further than Planck. He not 
merely postulated quantum properties for the processes of absorption 
and emission of radiation, but also explained such properties as in- 
herent in the nature of radiation itself. According to the hypothesis 
of light quanta ( photons ) which he advanced, light consists of quanta 
(corpuscles) of energy hv, which fly through space like a hail of shot, 
with the velocity of light. Daring as at first sight this hypothesis 
appears to be, there is nevertheless a whole series of experiments 
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which seem scarcely possible to explain on the wave theory, but which 
can be understood at once if we accept the hypothesis of the light 
quantum. Some account of these experiments, which were cited by 
Einstein himself in proof of his hypothesis, will now be given. 

The most direct transformation of light into mechanical energy occurs 
in the photoelectric effect (Hertz (1887), Hallwachs, Elster and Geitel, 
Ladenburg). If short-wave (ultra-violet) light falls on a metal surface 
(alkalies) in a high vacuum, it is observed in the first place that the 
surface becomes positively charged (fig. 5); it is therefore giving off 
negative electricity, which issues from it 
in the form of electrons. We can now 
on the one hand, by capture of the elec- 
trons, measure the total current issuing 

Fig. 5. — Production of photoelectrons (after Lenard). 

Light entering by the window F strikes the cathode C, and 
there liberates photoelectrons, which are accelerated (or 
retarded) in the field between C and A. 

from the metal surface, and on the other hand determine the velocity 
of the electrons by deflection experiments or by a counter field. 
Exact experiments have shown that the velocity of the emergent 
electrons does not depend, as one might at first expect, on the 
intensity of the light; but that only their number increases as 
the light becomes stronger, the number being in fact proportional to 
the intensity of the light. The velocity of the photoelectrons depends 
only on the frequency v of the light; for the energy E of the electrons 
the following relation is found: 

E = hv - A , 

where A is a constant characteristic of the metal. 

From the standpoint of the light quantum hypothesis, both these 
results can be understood at once. Every light quantum striking the 
metal and colliding with one of its electrons hands over its whole energy 
to the electron, and so knocks it out of the metal; before it emerges 
however, the electron loses a part of this energy equal in amount to 
the work, A, required to remove it from the metal. The number of 
electrons expelled is equal to the number of incident light quanta, 
and this is given by the intensity of the light falling on the 
metal. 

Evidence even more patent than this, for the existence of light 
quanta, is given by the experiments of E. Meyer and W. Gerlach (1914) 
on the photoelectric effect with the small particles of metal dust; by 
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irradiation of these with ultra-violet light photoelectrons are again 
liberated, so that the metallic particles become positively charged. 
The advance on the previous case consists in this, that we can now 
observe the time relations in the process of charging the particles, 
by causing them to become suspended in an electric field, as in Milli- 
kan’s droplet method for determining e 9 the elementary electric charge; 
a fresh emission of a photoelectron is then shown by the acceleration 
caused by the increase of charge. 

If we start from the hypothesis that the incident light actually 
represents an electromagnetic alternating field, we can deduce from 
the size of the particles the time that must elapse before a particle 
of metal can have taken from this field by absorption the quantity of 
energy which is required for the release of an electron. These times 
are of the order of magnitude of some seconds; if the classical theory 
of light were correct, a photoelectron could in no case bo emitted 
before the expiry of this time after starting the irradiation. But the 
experiment when carried out proved on the contrary that the emission 
of photoelectrons set in immediately the irradiation began — a result 
which is clearly unintelligible except on the basis of the idea that light 
consists of a hail of light quanta, which can knock out an electron 
the moment they strike a metal particle. 

3. Quantum Theory of the Atom. 

Planck’s original quantum hypothesis was that to every spectral 
line there corresponds a harmonic oscillator of definite frequency v 
which cannot, as in the classical theory, absorb or emit an arbitrary 
quantity of energy, but only integral multiples of hv. Niels Bohr (1913) 
made the great advance of elucidating the. connexion of these “ oscil- 
lators ” with one another and with the structure of the atom. He 
dropped the idea that the electrons actually behave like oscillators, 
i.e. that they are quasi-elastically bound. His leading thought was 
something like this. The atom does not behave like a classical 
mechanical system, which can absorb energy in portions which are 
arbitrarily small. From the fact of the existence of sharp emission 
and absorption lines on the one hand, and from Einstein’s light quantum 
hypothesis on the other, it seems preferable to infer that the atom can 
exist only in definite discrete stationary states , with energies E {) , E v 
E 2 , .... Thus only those spectral lines can be absorbed for which 
hv has exactly such a value that it can raise the atom from one 
stationary state to a higher one; the absorption lines are therefore 
defined by the equations. E 1 — E 0 = hv v Z? 2 — E 0 = hv 2 , . . . , where 
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E 0 is the energy of the lowest state in which the atom exists in the 
absence of special excitation. 

If the atom is excited by any process, i.e. if it is raised to a state 
with energy E n > E 0 , it can give up this energy again in the form 
of radiation. It can in fact radiate all those quanta whose energy is 
equal to the difference of the energies of two stationary states. The 
emission lines are therefore given by the equation 

E n E m = hv nm . 

A direct confirmation of this theory can be seen in the following fact. 
If Bohr’s hypothesis is correct, an excited atom has open to it various 
possible ways of falling back to the ground state by giving up energy 
as radiation. For example, an atom in the third excited state can 
either give up its excess of energy relative to the ground state in one 
elementary process by radiating a line of the 
frequency v 30 ; or it can begin with a transition 
into the first excited state with the energy E x 
and surrender of the energy quantum hv 3v and 
then in a second radiation process (frequency 
v 10 ) fall back into the ground state; and so 

Fig. 6. — Ritz’s Combination Principle. An atom in the third 
excited state can radiate its energy either in the form of a single 
light quantum of frequency i' 8 o, or as two quanta, the sum of whose 
frequencies must be exactly r ao . 
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on (fig. 6). Since the total energy radiated must always be the 
same, viz. E z — E 0 , the following relation must always exist between 
the radiated frequencies: 

*30 = *31 + *10 = *32 + *20 = *32 + *21 + * 10 ' 

This combination principle must of course hold in all cases, and is 
a deduction from the theory which can easily be put to the test of 
experiment. Historically, it is true, the order of these two aspects of 
the matter was reversed; for Ritz, eight years before Bohr’s theory 
was propounded, deduced this combination principle from collected 
spectroscopic material which had been obtained by experiment. It 
is by no means the case, however, that all possible <c combination 
lines ” do actually occur with perceptible intensity. 

A further direct confirmation of Bohr’s theory on the existence of 
discrete energy levels in the atom is given by the experiments of Franck 
and Hertz (1914). If the atoms are supplied with energy in any way, 
e.g. by electronic collision, i.e. by bombarding the atom with electrons, 
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then the atoms can only take up such portions of energy as exactly 
correspond to an excitation energy of the atoms. 

Thus, if we bombard the atoms with electrons whose kinetic energy 
is less than the first excitation energy of the atoms, no communi- 
cation of energy from the colliding electron to the atom takes place 
at all (beyond the trifling amount of energy which is transferred in 
accordance with the laws of elastic collision, and shows itself only in 
the kinetic energy of the relative motion of the partners in the col- 
lision). With respect to collisions of no great strength the atoms are 
therefore stable in the ground state. Among such slight collisions are 
those which a gas atom is subjected to in consequence of the thermal 
motion of the particles of the gas. This is easily verified, roughly, as 
follows. The mean kinetic energy of a gas particle, by the results of 
the first chapter, is given by E = § IcT , where k = R/L = 1*37 X KH 6 
erg/degree; if the whole of this energy were converted at a collision 
into excitation energy, the energy quantum hv = \kT would be 
transferred to the particle struck; where, if we take T = 300° K. 
(room temperature), v will be 10 13 sec -1 approximately. On the other 
hand, frequencies of absorption lines in the visible or even in the 
infra-red part of the spectrum have values about 10 14 to 10 15 sec" 1 . 
Higher temperatures will therefore be necessary before “ thermal 
excitation ” of the atoms of the gas becomes possible. 

We return now to the collision experiments of Franck and Hertz, 
We see that if the energy E of the electrons is less than the first 
excitation energy E 1 — E 0 , the atoms remain in the ground state. 
If E becomes greater than E 1 — E 0 , but remains less than E 2 — E 0 , 
the atom can be brought by the collision into the first excited, state, and 
consequently when it falls back into the ground state radiates only 
the line v x = v 10 . If E + E 0 lies between E 2 and E 3 , the atom which 
is struck can pass into either the first or the second excited state, and 
so can radiate the lines v 20 , v 21 , and v 10 ; and similarly in other cases 
(figs, la, 7b, Plate V). But we can also measure the energies of 
the electrons after the collision, by causing them to enter an opposing 
field of known potential difference, and observing the number of elec- 
trons which pass through it. In this way also the energy relation was 
found to be fulfilled exactly to this extent, that the energy loss of the 
electron due to the collision with an atom was j ust equal to an excita- 
tion energy E n — E 0 of the atom. 
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4. Compton Effect. 

The phenomena described up to this point prove only that energy 
exchange between light and atoms, or between electrons and atoms, 
takes place by quanta. The corpuscular nature of light itself is proved 
in the most obvious way by the laws of frequency change in the scatter- 
ing of X-rays. We have in an earlier chapter (Chap. Ill, p. 51) dis- 
cussed the classical theory of the scattering of X-rays at compara- 
tively weakly bound (nearly free) electrons, and reached the result 
that the scattered radiation has always the same frequency v as the 
primary radiation; for the electron vibrates in the same rhythm as 
the electric vector of the incident wave and, like every oscillating 
dipole, generates a secondary wave of equal frequency. 

Compton (1922) investigated the scattering of X-rays by a block of 
paraffin, and found that the radiation scattered at an angle of less 
than 90° possesses a greater wave-length than 
the primary radiation, so that the v of the 
scattered wave, contrary to the prediction of the 
classical theory, is smaller than the v of the 

Fig. 8. — Compton Effect. A light quantum on colliding with 
an electron transfers part of its energy to the latter, and its wave- 
length becomes greater after the scattering. 



incident radiation (see fig. 8). On the principles of the wave theory, 
this phenomenon is unintelligible. 

The result, however, can be explained at once (Compton and Debye) 
if, taking the corpuscular point of view, we regard the process as one 
of elastic collision of two particles, the electron and the light quantum 
(fig. 8). For if the light quantum hv strikes an electron, it will com- 
municate kinetic energy to the electron, and therefore will itself lose 
energy. The scattered light quantum will therefore have a smaller 
energy hv. The exact calculation of the energy loss proceeds as in 
the case of the collision of two elastic spheres; the total momentum 
must be the same after the collision as before, likewise the total energy. 
The full calculation is given in Appendix X, p. 279; here we merely 
quote the result. The Compton formula for the change of wave-length of 
the light quantum due to the scattering process runs: 

AA=2A 0 8in*£ 
h ^ 

(A 0 = — — 0-0242 A., the Compton wave-length). 
me 
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The increase in the wave-length is accordingly independent of the 
wave-length itself, and depends only on </>, the angle of scattering. 
The theory is susceptible of searching experimental tests, and is found 
to be thoroughly in accord with the facts. In the first place, Compton 
himself confirmed that the change of wave-length is correctly given by 
the Compton formula. The recoil electrons, which according to the 
theory are necessarily produced in the scattering process, and take 
over the energy loss hv — hv of the light quanta in the form of kinetic 
energy, were successfully demonstrated by Compton; and that not 
only in scattering by solid bodies, but also in the Wilson chamber, 
where the tracks of the recoil electrons can be seen directly. 

But, as has been shown by Compton and Simon, we can take 
a further step and test experimentally the relation between the angles 
of scattering <f> and i)j of the light quantum and the electron. Certainly 
a light quantum shows no track in the cloud chamber, but all the same 
we can determine the direction of the scattered quantum, provided 
it is scattered a second time and again liberates a recoil electron; the 
direction of the scattered quantum being found as that of the line 
joining the initial points of the tracks of the two recoil electrons. 
Although in the actual carrying out of the experiment there is a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty, owing to the fact that several tracks 
may be present, and it is not always possible to determine a pair 
uniquely as corresponding to each other in the foregoing sense (i.e. pro- 
duced by one and the same quantum), still Compton and Simon, were 
able to establish agreement between theory and experiment with a 
fair amount of certainty. 

Further confirmation of our ideas about the mechanism of the 
Compton effect was produced by Bothe and Geiger. They caused 
X-rays to be scattered in hydrogen, and with a Geiger counter re- 
corded when recoil electrons made their appearance; by means of a 
second counter they determined the instants at which scattered light 
quanta appeared. (The counter, it is true, did not react directly to 
a light quantum, striking it, but it did react indirectly to the electrons 
liberated by the light quantum in the chamber of the counter.) They 
succeeded in this way in establishing that the emission of the recoil 
electrons took place at the same moment as the scattering of the light 
quantum. 

Recent investigations by Bothe, Jacobsen and others (19J(>) with 
powerful modern equipment (made, it is true, to disprove a negative 
result of Shankland), have definitely confirmed the simultaneous 
appearance of the recoiling light quantum and electron. 
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In the Compton scattering we have therefore a typical example 
of a process in which radiation behaves like a corpuscle of well-defined 
energy (and momentum); an explanation by the wave theory of 
the experimental results which we have described seems absolutely 
impossible. On the other hand, interference phenomena are quite 
irreconcilable with the corpuscular view of radiation. Until a few 
years ago, to explain this contradiction in the theory of light seemed 
to be beyond the bounds of possibility. 

5. Wave Nature of Matter. De Broglie’s Theory. 

The dilemma was still further intensified, when in 1925 de Broglie 
propounded the hypothesis that the same dualism of wave and cor- 
puscle as is present in light may also occur in matter. A material 
particle will have a matter wave corresponding to it, just as a light 
quantum has a light wave; and in fact the connexion between the 
two opposing aspects must again be given by the relation E = hv. 
Further, since from the standpoint of the theory of relativity energy 
and momentum are entities of the same kind (momentum is the spatial 
part of a relativistic four- vector, whose time component is energy), 
it is obviously suggested that for consistency we should write p = At; 
if v denotes the number of vibrations per unit time, r must signify 
the number of waves per unit length, and therefore be equal to 
the reciprocal of the wave-length A of the wave motion; hence 
p = A/A. 

The extension of the wave idea from optics to mechanics can be 
carried through consistently. Before we go into this, however, we 
should like once more to point out the “ irrationality ” (as Bohr calls 
it) involved in thus connecting the corpuscular and wave conceptions. 
E and p refer to a point mass of vanishingly small dimensions; v and r, 
on the contrary, to a wave which is infinitely extended in space and 
time. The imagination can scarcely conceive two ideas which appear 
less capable of being united than these two, which the quantum theory 
proposes to bring into such close connexion. The solution of this 
paradox will occupy us later. 

We shall first develop de Broglie’s theory further from a formal 
point of view. A particle of momentum p in the direction of the x-axis 
and energy E is to be associated, then, with an infinitely extended 
wave of the form u(x, t) == Ae l7ri(ut ~ TX) by means of the two relations 

E == hv, p = At. 

This wave advances through space with a definite velocity, the phase 
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velocity u. The value of u we can find at once, by considering the 
(plane) surfaces of constant phase, viz. 


= vt — rx = const., or x = - t + const.; 

T* 


it follows that 


/dx\ 

\^dt J (f) 


= - = vA. 

= const. T 


Since v is in general a function of A, and conversely, this equation 
embodies the law of dispersion of the waves. 

But it must be remarked that the phase velocity is a purely arti- 
ficial conception, inasmuch as it cannot be determined experimentally. 
In fact, to measure this velocity it would be necessary to affix a mark 
to the infinitely extended smooth wave, and to measure the velocity 
of the mark. But the only way in which we can make a mark on the 
wave train is by superimposing other wave trains upon it, which 
mutually reinforce each other at a definite place, and so create a hump 
in the smooth wave function. We have now to determine the velocity 
with which this hump moves; it is called the group-velocity. 

A general method is given in Appendix XI (p^ 281 ); here wo con- 
fine ourselves to a simple special case, which gives the same result, 
and brings out the difference between phase- velocity and group- 
velocity with particular clearness. On the primary wave, which we 
suppose to have the form of u(x , t) above, we superimpose a 
wave with the same amplitude and a slightly different frequency v 
and wave-length A'. In this case, as we know, “ beat ” phenomena 
occur, and we make use of one of the beat maxima as the mark in our 
wave train. What we are interested in, then, is the velocity with 
which the beat maximum moves. 

The superposition of the two wave trains gives us mathematically 
a vibration of the form 

u{x, t) = eWvt-rx) e 2iri(v't-r'x)' 


This expression can be written 

- 2 o»2„ I - I"- i 

It therefore represents a vibration of frequency (y + v)j2 and wave- 
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length. 2/(r + t'), the amplitude of which varies slowly (beats) relative 
to the vibration itself. The phase, as we deduce at once from the 
formula moves with the velocity (v+ v')/(r+ /). On the other 
hand, ^the maximum of the amplitude moves with the velocity 
{v v )/(t t '). In the limit when v' tends to v, and therefore 

r to T , we find from this the value already found for the phase- 
velocity r 

V n 

u = - = A, 

r 

while the group- velocity is given by the limiting value 

U= lim V JZJL. 

T — T 

But this is simply, by definition, the derivative (differential coefficient) 
o± tiie frequency v with reference to the wave-number r , if we regard 
^ as a function of r (law of dispersion); hence we have 

jj __ dv __ dv 
dr d(ljX) 

As is shown in Appendix XI (p. 281), this expression for the group- 
velocity holds perfectly generally. 

We now apply these formulae to the case of a free particle with 
ve ocity v. Writing f} for v/c , and employing the relativistic formulas 
for energy and momentum (see p. 271), we have here 


E 




m n c 


h 


h V(1 — yd 2 )’ 
The phase-velocity is given by 


. P . 
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m n c 


P 


h V(l-y8 2 )' 


v 

T 


c 

T 


and is therefore greater than the velocity of light c, if the particle’s 
velocity is less than c. The phases of the matter wave are therefore 
propagated with a velocity exceeding that of light-another indication 
that the phase-velocity has no physical significance. For the <upup- 
velocity we find r 


dv dv I dr 
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it is exactly equal to the particle’s velocity, for 

dv _ m 0 c cfi 

df}~~~T (1 - jS 2 ) 372 ’ 

dr _ m 0 c 1 

dj3 “ T" (1^3/2’ 

and therefore U = cj3 = v. 

The relationship thus brought out is very attractive; in particular 
it tempts us to try to interpret a particle of matter as a wave packet 
due to the superposition of a number of wave trains. This tentative 
interpretation, however, comes up against insurmountable difficulties, 
since a wave packet of this kind is in general very soon dissipated. 
We need only consider the corresponding case in water waves. If 
we produce a wave crest at any point of an otherwise smooth surface, 
it is not long before it spreads out and disappears. 

6. Experimental Demonstration of Matter Waves. 

In view of the boldness of de Broglie’s hypothesis, that matter is 
to be regarded as a wave process, the question of course at once sug- 
gested itself, whether and in what way the hypothesis could be put to 
the test of experiment. The first answer was given by Einstein (1925), 
who pointed out that the wave idea gives a simple explanation of the 
degeneration of electrons in metals , which expresses itself in the abnormal 
behaviour of metals in regard to their specific heat, and as an experi- 
mental fact was known to theoretical physicists before do Broglie. 
The subject will be discussed in detail in Chapter VII (§ 7, p. 217). 

Further, it was known from the investigations of Davisson and 
Germer (1927) that in the reflection of beams of electrons by metals 
deviations occurred from the result to be expected on classical prin- 
ciples, more electrons being reflected in certain directions than, in others, 
so that at certain angles a sort of selective reflection took place. The 
conjecture was first propounded by Elsasser (1925) that we have before 
us here a diffraction effect of electronic waves in the metallic lattice, 
similar to that which occurs in X-ray interference in crystals. The 
exact investigations which were then undertaken by Davisson and 
Germer actually gave interference phenomena in precisely the same 
form as the known Laue interference with X-rays. 

Further experiments by G. P. Thomson, Rupp and others showed 
that when beams of electrons are made to pass through thin foils 
(metals, mica), diffraction phenomena are obtained, of the same kind 
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as the Debye-Scherrer rings in X-ray interferences (fig. 9, Plate V). 
Moreover, when the conditions of interference and the known lattice 
distances were used as data, it was found that de Broglie’s relation 
between wave-length and the momentum of the electrons was com- 
pletely confirmed. 

The following rough calculation gives an indication of the kind 
of wave-lengths we have to deal with in beams of electrons. Accord- 
ing to de Broglie, we have A = hip or, if we confine ourselves to elec- 
trons of not too high speed, so that we can leave relativistic corrections 
out of account, A = hjmv. On the other hand, the velocity of the 
electrons is determined by the potential V applied to the cathode 
tube: %mv 2 = eV. Hence A = h/^(2meV), or, on inserting the 
numerical values (e = 4*77 X 10 " 10 e.s.u., m = 9*0 X 10 " 28 gm., h = 
6*55 x 10~ 27 erg sec.), 



when V is expressed in volts. Thus, to an accelerating potential 
of 10,000 volts there corresponds a wave-length of 0*122 A .; the wave- 
lengths of the electronic beams employed in practice therefore lie in 
approximately the same region as those of hard X-rays. 

Although it is astonishing that the discovery of the diffraction of 
electrons was not made earlier, the fact must nevertheless be con- 
sidered a piece of great good fortune for the development of atomic 
theory. What confusion there would have been if, soon after the dis- 
covery of cathode rays, experiments had been undertaken simul- 
taneously on their charge and capability of deflection, and on their 
possibilities in regard to interference! Again, Bohr’s theory of the 
atom, which later was to serve as the foundation of the expansion 
of atomic theory into wave mechanics, was essentially based on the 
assumption that the electron is an electrically charged corpuscle. 

To-day the technique of electronic diffraction is so far advanced 
that it is already employed to some extent in industry instead of the 
earlier methods with X-rays for the purposes of research on materials. 
One advantage of using electrons is that decidedly higher intensities 
are available than there are with X-rays. Thus, for example, an 
interference photograph requiring an exposure of twenty-four hours 
with X-rays can be produced by means of electrons, with the same 
working data, in something like one second. Another advantage is 
that the wave-length of the beams of electrons can be varied at will 
by changing the tube potential; if the setting of the potentiometer is 
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changed^ it can he seen at once on the screen how the whole diffraction 
image contracts or expands according as the wave-length is made 
shorter or longer. 

Still more impressive than the establishment of the fact that elec- 
trons when they pass through a crystal lattice behave like waves, 
is the discovery of Stern and his collaborators (1932) that molecular rays 
(of H 2 and He) also show diffraction phenomena when they are re- 
flected at the surfaces of crystals. It was even possible to separate a 
beam of molecules of nearly uniform velocity with the help of a device 
similar to the arrangement for measuring the velocity of light: two 
toothed wheels rotating on the same axis. Be Broglie’s equation was 
confirmed for these particles with an accuracy of about 1 per cent. 
Here, surely, we are dealing with material particles, which must be 
regarded as the elementary constituents not only of gases (we recall 
our discussion of the subject of the kinetic theory of gases), but also 
of liquids and solids. If we intercept the molecular ray after its 
diffraction at the crystal lattice, and collect it in a receiving vessel, 
we find in the vessel a gas which has still the ordinary properties. 

These diffraction experiments on whole atoms show that the wave 
structure is not a property peculiar to beams of electrons, but that 
there is a general principle in question; classical mechanics is replaced 
by a new wave mechanics. For, in the case of an atom, it is clearly 
the centroid of all its particles (nucleus and electrons), i.e. an abstract 
point, which satisfies the same wave laws as the individual free electron. 
Wave mechanics in its developed form does actually render an account 
of this. 

7. The Contradiction between the Wave Theory and the Corpuscular 
Theory, and its Removal. 

In the preceding sections we have had a series of facts brought 
before us which seem to indicate unequivocally that not only light, 
but also electrons and matter, behave in some cases like a wave pro- 
cess, in other cases like pure corpuscles. How are these contradictory 
aspects to be reconciled? 

To begin with, Schrodinger attempted to interpret corpuscles, 
and particularly electrons, as wave packets. Although his formula) are 
entirely correct, his interpretation cannot he maintained, since on the 
one hand, as we have already explained above, the wave packets must 
in course of time become dissipated, and on the other hand the de- 
scription of the interaction of two electrons as a collision of two wave 
packets in ordinary three-dimensional space lands us in grave difficulties. 
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The interpretation generally accepted at present goes back to the 
present writer. According to this view, the whole course of events is 
determined by the laws of probability; to a state in space there cor- 
responds a definite probability, which is given by the de Broglie wave 
associated with the state. A mechanical process is therefore accom- 
panied by a wave process, the guiding wave, described by Schrodinger’s 
equation, the significance of which is that it gives the probability of a 
definite course of the mechanical process. If, for example, the ampli- 
tude of the guiding wave is zero at a certain point in space, this means 
that the probability of finding the electron at this point is vanishingly 
small. 

The physical justification for this hypothesis is derived from the 
consideration of scattering processes from the two points of view, the 
corpuscular and the undulatory. The problem of the scattering of 
light by small particles of dust or by molecules, from the standpoint 
of the classical wave theory, was worked out long ago. If the idea of 
light quanta is to be applied, we see at once that the number of incident 
light quanta must be put proportional to the intensity of the light at 
the place concerned, as calculated by the wave theory. This suggests 
that we should attempt (Born, 1926) to calculate the scattering of elec- 
trons by atoms, by means of wave mechanics. We think of an incident 
beam of electrons as having a de Broglie wave associated with it. 
When it passes over the atom this wave generates a secondary spherical 
wave; and analogy with optics suggests that a certain quadratic 
expression formed from the wave amplitude should be interpreted 
as the current strength, or as the number of scattered electrons. On 
carrying out the calculation (Wentzel, Gordon) it has been found that 
for scattering by a nucleus we get exactly Rutherford’s formula 
(p. 53; Appendix IX, p. 276, and XX, p. 307). Many other scattering 
processes were afterwards subjected to calculation m this way, and 
the results found in good agreement with observation (Born, Bethe, 
Mott). These are the grounds for the conviction of the correctness of 
the principle of associating wave amplitude with number of particles 
(or probability). 

In this picture the particles are regarded as independent of one 
another. If we take their mutual action into account, the pictorial 
view is to some extent lost again. We have then two possibilities. 
Either we use waves in spaces of more than three dimensions (with 
two interacting particles we would have 2x3 = 6 co-ordinates), 
or we remain in three-dimensional space, but give up the simple picture 
of the wave amplitude as an ordinary physical magnitude, and replace 
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it by a purely abstract mathematical concept (the second quantisation 
of Dirac, Jordan) into which we cannot enter. Neither can we discuss 
the extensive formalism of the quantum theory which has arisen from 
this theory of scattering processes, and has been developed so far that 
every problem with physical meaning can in principle be solved by 
the theory (Appendix XXII, p. 312). What, then, is a problem with 
physical meaning? This is for us the really important question, for 
clearly enough the corpuscular and wave ideas cannot be fitted to- 
gether in a homogeneous theoretical formalism, without giving up 
some fundamental principles of the classical theory. The unifying 
concept is that of probability; this is here much more closely inter- 
woven with physical principles than in the older physics (e.g. the 
kinetic theory of gases, § 2, p 3; § 6, p. 9). The elucidation of these 
relationships we owe to Heisenberg and Bohr (1927). According to them 
we must ask ourselves what after all it means when we speak of the 
description of a process in terms of corpuscles or in terms of waves. 
Hitherto we have always spoken of waves and corpuscles as given 
facts, without giving any consideration at all to the question whether 
we are justified in assuming that such things actually exist. The 
position has some similarity to that which existed at the time the 
theory of relativity was brought forward. Before Einstein, no one 
ever hesitated to speak of the simultaneous occurrence of two events, 
or ever stopped to consider whether the assertion of the simultaneity 
of two events at different places can be established physically, or 
whether the concept of simultaneity has any meaning at all. In point 
of fact Einstein proved that this concept must be “ relativized ”, since 
two events may be simultaneous in one system of reference, but take 
place at different times in another. In a similar way, according to 
Heisenberg, the concepts corpuscle and wave must also be subjected 
to close scrutiny. With the concept of corpuscle, the idea is necessarily 
bound up that the thing in question possesses a perfectly definite 
momentum, and that it is at a definite place at the time considered. 
But the question arises: can we actually determine exactly both, the 
position and the velocity of the “ particle ” at a given moment? If 
we cannot do so — and as a matter of fact we cannot — i.e. if wo can 
never actually determine more than one of the two properties (pos- 
session of a definite position and of a definite momentum), and if 
when one is determined we can make no assertion at all about the 
other property for the same moment, so far as our experiment goes, 
then we are not justified in concluding that the “thing” under 
examination can actually be described as a particle in the usual 
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sense of the term. We are equally unjustified in drawing this con- 
clusion even if we can determine both properties simultaneously, if 
neither can then be determined exactly, that is to say, if from our 
experiment we can only infer that this “ thing ” is somewhere within 
a certain definite volume and is moving in some way with a velocity 
which lies within a certain definite interval. We shall show late 
means of examples that the simultaneous determination of posi 
and velocity is actually impossible, being inconsistent with quantum 
laws securely founded on experiment. 

The ultimate origin of the difficulty lies in the fact (or philosophical 
principle) that we are compelled to use the words of common language 
when we wish to describe a phenomenon, not by logical or mathema- 
tical analysis, but by a picture appealing to the imagination. Common 
language has grown by everyday experience and can never surpass 
these limits. Classical physics has restricted itself to the use of con- 
cepts of this kind; by analysing visible motions it has developed two 
ways of representing them by elementary processes: moving particles 
and waves. There is no other way of giving a pictorial description of 
motions — we have to apply it even in the region of atomic processes, 
where classical physics breaks down. 

Every process can be interpreted either in terms of corpuscles or in 
terms of waves, but on the other hand it is beyond our power to produce 
proof that it is actually corpuscles or waves with which we are dealing, 
for we cannot simultaneously determine all the other properties which 
are distinctive of a corpuscle or of a wave, as the case may be. We 
can therefore say that the wave and corpuscular descriptions are 
only to be regarded as complementary ways of viewing one and the 
same objective process, a process which only in definite limiting 
cases admits of complete pictorial interpretation. It is just the 
limited feasibility of measurements that defines the boundaries 
between our concepts of a particle and a wave. The corpuscular 
description means at bottom that we carry out the measurements 
with the object of getting exact information about momentum and 
energy relations (e.g. in the Compton effect), while experiments which 
amount to determinations of place and time we can always picture to 
ourselves in terms of the wave representation (e.g. passage of electrons 
through thin foils and observations of the deflected beam). 

We shall now give the proof of the assertion that position and 
momentum (of an electron, for instance) cannot be exactly determined 
simultaneously. We illustrate this by the example of diffraction 
through a slit (fig. 10). If we propose to regard the passage of an electron 
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through, a slit and the observation of the diffraction pattern as simul- 
taneous measurement of position and momentum from the standpoint 
of the corpuscle concept, then the breadth of the slit gives the £fi un- 
certainty ” Ax , in the specification of position perpendicular to the 

direction of flight. Eor the 
fact that a diffraction pat- 
tern appears merely allows 
us to assert that the elec- 
tron has passed through the 
slit; at what place in the 
slit the passage took place 
remains quite indefinite. 
Again, from the standpoint 
of the corpuscular theory, 
the occurrence of the dif- 
raction pattern on the 
screen must be understood 
in the sense that the individual electron suffers deflection at the 
slit, upwards or downwards. It acquires component momentum 
perpendicular to its original direction of flight, of amount A p (the 
resultant momentum p remaining constant). The mean value of A p, 
by fig. 11, is given by Ap ^ p sin a, if a is the mean angle of deflection. 
We know that the experimental results can be explained satisfactorily 
on the basis of the wave representation, according to which a is con- 
nected with the slit- width Ax and the wave-length A = h/p by the 
equation Ax sin a ^ A= h\p. Thus the mean added momentum in 
the direction parallel to the slit is given by the relation 

Ap ~ p A/Ax = hi Ax, 

01 A A 7 

Ax Ap h. 

This relation is called Heisenberg* s uncertainty relation. In our example 
therefore, it signifies that, as the result of the definition of the electron’s 
position by means of the slit, which involves the uncertainty (or 
possible error) ^ Ax, the particle acquires momentum parallel to the 
slit of the order of magnitude stated (i.e. with the indicated degree 
of uncertainty). Only subject to this uncertainty is its momentum 
known from the diffraction pattern. According to the uncertainty 
relation, therefore, h represents an absolute limit to the simultaneous 
measurement of co-ordinate and momentum , a limit which in the most 
favourable case we may get down to, but which we can never get 
beneath. In quantum mechanics, moreover, the uncertainty relation 
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holds generally for any arbitrary pair of “ conjugated variables 
A- second example of the uncertainty relation is the definition of 
position by a microscope (fig. 11). Here the order of ideas is as follows. 
If we wish to determine the position of an electron in the optical way 
by illuminating it and observing the scattered light, then it is clear, 
and known as a general rule in optics, that the wave-length of the 
light employed forms a lower limit to the resolution and accordingly 
to the exactness of the determination of position. If we wish to 'define 
the position as accurately as possible, we will employ light of the 
shortest possible wave-length (y-rays). The employment of short- 
wave radiation implies, however, the occurrence of a Compton scatter- 
ing process when the electron is irradiated, so that the electron ex- 
periences a recoil, which to a certain extent is 
indeterminate. We may investigate the circum- 
stances mathematically. Let the electron under 
the miscroscope be irradiated in any direction with 

Fig. 11.* — Determination of the position of an electron by means of the 
y-ray microscope. 

light of frequency v. Then by the rules of optics (resolving power 
of the microscope) its position can only be determined subject to 
the possible error 

AX r*j ^ , 
sin a 

where a is the angular aperture. Now, according to the corpuscular 
view, the particle in the radiation process suffers a Compton recoil 
of the order of magnitude hv/c, the direction of which is undetermined 
to the same extent as is the direction in which the light quantum flics 
off after the process. Since the light quantum is actually observed 
in the microscope, this indeterminateness of direction is given by the 
angular aperture a. The component momentum of the electron per- 
pendicular to the axis of the microscope is therefore after the process 
undetermined to the extent Ap, where approximately 

a • 

A p sma. 

6 * 

Thus the order of magnitude relation 

AX Af rs; Jl 

holds good here also. 

Just as every determination of position carries with it an un- 
certainty in the momentum, and every determination of time an 
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uncertainty in the energy (although we have not yet proved the latter 
statement), so the converse is also true. The more accurately we 
determine momentum and energy, the more latitude we introduce 
into the position of the particle and the time of an event. We give an 
example of this also, viz. the so-called resonance fluorescence. We have 
seen above (p. 73) that the atoms of a gas which is irradiated with light 
of frequency v m corresponding to the energy difference between the 
ground state and the first excited state, are raised to the latter state. 
They then fall back again to the lower state, at the same time emitting 
the frequency v 10 ; and if the pressure of the gas is sufficiently low, 
so that the number of gas-kinetic collisions which occur while the 
atom remains in the excited state is negligible, then the whole energy 
which was absorbed will again be emitted. Thus the atom behaves 
like a classical resonator which is in resonance with the incident light 
wave, and we speak of resonance fluorescence. 

But the energy of excitation of the atoms can also be utilized, not 
for re-emission of light, but for other actions, by introducing another 
gas as an indicator. If the latter consists, say, of not too rigidly 
bound diatomic molecules, the energy transferred in collisions with 
the excited atoms of the first gas can be utilized for dissociation 
(Franck, 1922). Again, if the added gas is monatomic, and has a lower 
excitation level than the first gas, it is itself caused to radiate by the 
collisions; this is called sensitized fluorescence (Franck). In any 
case we see that a fraction of the atoms of the first gas is certainly 
thrown into the excited state by the exciting light. We may take 
the following view of the matter. Excitation by monochromatic light 
means communication of exact quanta hv 1Q to the atom. We there- 
fore know the energy of the excited atoms exactly. Consequently, 
by Heisenberg’s relation AZ? A£ ^ A, the time at which the absorp- 
tion takes place must be absolutely indeterminate. We can satisfy 
ourselves that this is so, by considering that any experiment to de- 
termine the moment in question would necessarily require a mark 
in the original wave train— an interruption of the train, for example. 
But that means disturbing the monochromatic character of the light 
wave, and so contradicts the hypothesis. A rigorous discussion of the 
circumstances shows that, if the light is kept monochromatic, the 
moment at which the elementary act happens does actually altogether 
elude observation. 

The uncertainty relation can also be deduced from the following 
general idea. If we propose to build up a wave packet, extending for 
a finite distance in the ^-direction, from separate wave trains, we 
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need for the purpose a definite finite frequency-range in the mono- 
chromatic waves, i.e., since A = Ifijp , a finite momentum-range in the 
particles. But it can be proved generally (Appendix XII) that the 
length of the wave packet is connected with the requisite range of 
momenta by the relation 

ApAx ~ h. 

The analogous relation 

AE At Ji 

can be derived in a similar way. 

Bohr is in the habit of saying: the wave and corpuscular views 
are complementary. By this he means: if we prove the corpuscular 
character of an experiment, then it is impossible at the same time to 
prove its wave character, and conversely. Let us illustrate this further 
by an example. 

Consider, say, Young's interference experiment with the two slits 
(p. 67); then we have on the screen a system of interference fringes. 
By replacing the screen by a photoelectric cell, we can demonstrate 
the corpuscular character of the light even in the fringes. It there- 
fore appears as if we had here an experiment in which waves and 
particles are demonstrated simultaneously. Really, however, it .is. 
not so; for, to speak of a particle means nothing unless at least two> 
points of its path can be specified experimentally; and similarly with 
a wave, unless at least two interference maxima are observed. If then 
we propose to carry out the “ demonstration of a corpuscle ”, we must 
settle the question whether its path has gone through the upper or 
the lower of the two slits to the receiver. We therefore repeat the 
experiment, not only setting up a photoelectrically sensitive instru- 
ment as receiver, but also providing some contrivance which shows, 
whether the light has passed through the upper slit (say a thin photo- 
graphic film or the like). This contrivance in the slit, however, neces- 
sarily throws the light quantum out of its undisturbed path; the 
probability of getting it in the receiver (the screen) is therefore not 
the same as it was originally, i.e. the preliminary calculation by wave 
theory of the interference phenomenon is illusory. Thus, if pure 
interference is to be observed, we are necessarily precluded from 
making an observation of any point of the path of the light quantum 
before it strikes the screen. 

We add in conclusion a few general remarks on the philosophical 
side of the question. In the first place it is clear that the dualism,, 
wave-corpuscle, and the indeterminateness essentially involved therein,. 
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compel us to abandon, any attempt to set up a deterministic theory . 
The law of causation , according to which the course of events in an 
isolated system is completely determined by the state of the system 
at time t = 0, loses its validity, at any rate in the sense of classical 
physics. In reply to the question whether a law of causation still holds 
good in the new theory, two standpoints are possible. Either we may 
look upon processes from the pictorial side, holding fast to the wave- 
corpuscle picture — in this case the law of causation certainly ceases 
to hold; or, as is done in the further development of the theory, we 
describe the instantaneous state of the system by a (complex) quantity 
i/f, which satisfies a differential equation, and therefore changes with 
the time in a way which is completely determined by its form at time 
t = 0, so that its behaviour is rigorously causal. Since, however, 
physical significance is confined to the quantity \i/j\ 2 (the square of 
the amplitude), and to other similarly constructed quadratic expres- 
sions (matrix elements), which only partially define */r, it follows that, 
even when the physically determinable quantities are completely 
known at time t = 0, the initial value of the i/j - function is necessarily 
not completely definable. This view of the matter is equivalent to 
the assertion that events happen indeed in a strictly causal way, but 
that we do not know the initial state exactly. In this sense the law 
of causation is therefore empty; physics is in the nature of the case 
indeterminate, and therefore the affair of statistics. 



CHAPTER V 


Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines 

1. The Bohr Atom; Stationary Orbits for Simply Periodic Motions. 

We have already had before us (Chap. IV, § 2, p. 69) a series of 
arguments to prove that the classical laws of motion cease to hold 
good in. the interior of atoms. We recall in particular the existence of 
sharp spectral lines, and the great stability of atoms, phenomena 
which from the classical standpoint are perfectly unintelligible. 

Bohr’s explanation of spectra, which we expounded in § 3, 
p. 72, points out the road we must follow in setting up a new 
atomic mechanics. In fact, long even before the discovery of 
the wave nature of matter, an at least provisional atomic mechanics 
was successfully founded by Bohr and developed by himself and his 
collaborators, the most prominent of whom is Kramers. 

The leading idea (Bohr’s correspondence principle , 1923) may be 
stated broadly as follows. Judged by the test of experience, the laws 
of classical physics have brilliantly justified themselves in all processes 
of motion, macroscopic and microscopic, down to the motions of atoms 
as a whole (kinetic theory of matter). It must therefore be laid down, 
as an unconditionally necessary postulate, that the new mechanics, 
supposed still unknown, must in all these problems reach “the same 
results as the classical mechanics. In other words, it must be demanded 
that, for the limiting case of large masses, or orbits of large dimen- 
sions, the new mechanics passes over into classical mechanics. 
We may obtain a concrete idea of the significance of the correspon- 
dence principle from the example of the hydrogen atom, which 
according to Rutherford consists of a massive nucleus, with an electron 
revolving round it. By the laws of classical mechanics (Kepler’s first 
law) the orbit of the electron is an ellipse, or in special cases a circle; 
in the following discussion we shall confine ourselves to this special 
case. Let the radius of the circular orbit be a, and let it be described 

01 
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with, the angular velocity o>. These two quantities are connected by 
the relation 


a?a ) 2 


Ze 2 
m ’ 


which corresponds to Kepler’s third law; it follows from the equality 
of the centrifugal force maco 2 and the Coulomb force of attraction 
Ze 2 /a 2 , where Z is the nuclear charge number (1 for H, 2 for He+ 
3 for Li ++ , and so on). 

What specially interests us here is the value of the energy of the 
revolving electron. By the principle of energy the sum of the kinetic 
and the potential energy is constant: 


m 

2 


a 2 co 2 



a 


In this equation the energy, which is indeterminate to the extent of 
an additive constant, is so normalized that E denotes the work needed 
just to release the electron from its connexion to the atom, i.e. to 
bring it to rest (aa ) -> 0) at an infinite distance {a — > oo ) from the 
nucleus. By combining the two equations, we find 



Ze 2 
2 a 


/ZVmco 2 V 

8 


V 


7 


It follows from this that 

| E | 3 __ Z¥m 

"a , 2 8 


is constant. We may add that this equation also holds in the case 
when the orbit is an ellipse (with semi-major axis a) if we understand 
that <x) means 27 t/T, where T is the period of a revolution (see also* 
Appendix XIV, p. 286). 

So much for the hydrogen atom, according to classical ideas and 
fundamental laws; to any orbital radius a, or to any angular velocity 
co, there corresponds a definite value E of the energy, while a, or co, 
can assume any value we choose. 

In contrast with this we have the hypothesis of Bohr (§ 3, p. 72), 
according to which the atom can exist only in definite discrete states, 
and, at a transition from a state with the energy E 1 to a state with 
the smaller energy E 2 , emits the spectral line for which hv = E 1 — E % . 
From the frequencies of the emission or absorption lines we can find 
the energies of the individual Bohr states. 
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Now the relations observed in tie line spectrum of the hydrogen 
atom are known very exactly (fig. 1). It was Balmer (1885) who first 
showed that the lines situated in the visible region — all that were then 
known — can be represented by the formula 



with a spectral line corresponding to every integral value of m > 2; 
R being a constant, the so-called Rydberg constant, the value of 
which was afterwards determined very exactly by Paschen (1916): 

R = 109678 cmr 1 . 


Here v , in accordance with the usage of spectroscopists, stands for the 
wave number , i.e. the number of wave-lengths per cm.: v= 1/A. 


X =6563 


H P 

¥007 
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Fig. i.— Diagram of the Balmer series, showing the notation used for the individual lines 


The form of the above equation suggests the idea that the general 
law for the frequencies may be obtained by taking n 2 instead of 4 
(= 2 2 ): 



In fact, on the basis of this formula the lines corresponding to the 
values n = 1, 3, 4, . . . could likewise be determined spectroscopically; 
they were not found in the earlier investigations, since they lie outside 
the visible spectral region. To-day the following series, called after 
their discoverers, are known: 

n= 1: Lyman series (ultra-violet), 
n ~ 2: Balmer series (visible), 
n = 3: Paschen series (infra-red), 
n = 4: Brackett series (infra-red), 


It ought further to be particularly remarked that the agreement 
between the numbers given by the preceding formula arid the values 
found spectroscopically is extraordinarily close. The accuracy of 
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spectroscopic work is high, and allows the position of the lines to be 
determined to 5 or 6 figures, yet the values calculated by the formula 
only differ from the observed values by at most a few units in the last 
place. The form of Balmer’s equation — the difference of two expres- 
sions of the same type — suggests, in view of Bohr’s theory, that these 
expressions should be brought into connexion with the energy levels 
(terms) of the Bohr atomic model: 

E n = — (Balmer term). 


The frequency emitted, when the atom makes a transition from a 

state n to another state m, is then 
given, in agreement with the Bal- 
mer formula, by the relation 



hv = E„ 




If we know the term scheme for an 
atom, we can at once read off 
from it the structure of the spec- 
trum. For the hydrogen atom 
the term scheme has the form 


Fig. a. — Term diagram for the hydrogen 
atom. The most important lines of the hydrogen 
spectrum (with some wave-lengths, in A.) are 
shown as transitions between two terms. 


shown above (fig. 2). The energy scale is normalized in such a way 
that its zero point corresponds to n —> oo. Beginning at the lowest 
term E v the terms follow each other more and more closely, and 
asymptotically approach the limit E«> = 0. 

In what precedes we have contrasted the statements of classical 
atomic mechanics with the results of experimental research. The 
latter, on Bohr’s interpretation, give discrete energy levels with the 
values E n = — JiR/n 2 , where R stands for a constant determined 
experimentally. It is of course the business of the new atomic 
mechanics to explain the value found for the Balmer term. The line of 
approach to the solution of the problem is indicated by the principle 
which we stated at the outset (p. 91)— the correspondence principle. 

In the application to the hydrogen atom, this principle asserts that 
the higher the Bohr state of the atom is, the more closely the atom 
obeys the laws of classical mechanics; as n increases, the intervals 
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between the individual energy levels become smaller and smaller, the 
levels come closer and closer, and the atom approaches asymptotically 
the state of motion required by classical mechanics. 

If then we calculate the emitted frequency by the Balmer formula, 
for the case when the initial and final states are highly excited states, 
we find, if m — n is small compared to m and n , the value 

2 R , , 

(m — n). 


The lowest frequency emitted is got by taking m — n= 1, viz. 


v i 




2 R t 


for m — n = 2 we get a frequency twice as high, for m — n = 3 one 
three times as high, and so on. The spectrum has therefore the same 
character as that of an electrically charged particle vibrating, on the 
classical theory, with the proper frequency to — %7rv v and the associated 
harmonic frequencies. If we now introduce the ground frequency v x 
instead of the ordinal number n in the energy formula (Balmer term), 
we obtain (with to = 2 the expression 



This formula, in regard to the way in which it involves the frequency, 
has exactly the same structure as the formula which we obtained 
above (p. 92) for the energy of the classical revolving electron. As 
there, we have 



m 

1677 2 


— constant. 


But, according to the correspondence principle, in the limiting case 
of very high values of n, i.e. of very low frequencies, the two formulae 
must agree. It follows that 


where 


R = R q Z 2 , 


R 0 — 


277 2 me 4 
— ' 


Hence, on the basis of the correspondence principle, and under the 
assumption that the energy values are actually given by the Balmer 
terms, we have even at this early stage obtained an unambiguous 
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statement about the value of the Rydberg constant appearing in the 
Balmer term, and accordingly a possible means of testing the 
theory. 

If we insert the values of e, m and h, as determined by other 
methods, in the formula for R 0 , we find R 0 ~ 3-290 X 10 15 sec. -1 , or, 
when converted into wave numbers, R 0 ~ 109700 cm. -1 ; a value 
which, within the limits of accuracy of our present knowledge of the 
values of e, m and h (a few thousandth parts), agrees with the experi- 
mental value. Moreover, the formula depends in the right way on the 
ordinal number Z, as is shown by measurements on the ions IIe + , 
Li ++ , .... 

Additional evidence for the legitimacy of our argument is given 
by the fact that by a simple extension of the above formula the motion 
of the nucleus can also be taken into account, and that its effect, as 
thus found, upon the values of the terms has been completely verified 
by experiment. In the calculation given above, we proceeded as if the 
nucleus had infinite mass, and therefore assumed it to be at rest. In 
reality its mass, though certainly great compared to the mass m of an 
electron (~ 1840 m for the hydrogen nucleus), is still finite. It follows 
that the nucleus must also move when the electron revolves, and that 
it describes a circular orbit round the common centre of mass with 
the same angular velocity co as the electron, since of course the centre 
of mass of the whole atom is to be at rest. If we denote the radii of the 
orbits of electron and nucleus by a e and a n , then by the definition of 
the centre of mass we have ma e — Ma n , where M. is the mass of the 
nucleus. The equality of centrifugal force and Coulomb attraction 
gives then 

ma e a > 2 == Ma n oj 2 = . 

(a e + a n f 

In the formula for the energy the motion of the nucleus manifests itself, 
first, in the additional term |Ma n 2 o> 2 arising from the kinetic energy 
of the nucleus; and, secondly, in the fact that the potential energy 
contains, not as before the radius of the circular orbit of the electron, 
but the sum a e + <V By the same process as before (p. 92), wo 
obtain here the formula 

E=z _ = __ / ZVnioj* \i 

\8(m+ M)/ \8(1 + m/M)J 

If now, using the correspondence idea, we equate this value of 
the energy to the value coming from the Balmer term for high 
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quantum numbers, we obtain for the Rydberg constant the expression 


R = 


R 0 Z 2 , 

1 + m/M’ 


R, 


2u 2 me^ 

If 


The motion of the nucleus manifests itself therefore in a correcting 
factor, which indeed amounts only to fractions of a thousandth part, 
but which the high accuracy of spectroscopic methods allows to be 
exactly tested. 

Apart from the correcting factor, every energy term of even order 
of singly ionized helium coincides, according to the theory, with a 
hydrogen term, because Z = 2 for He+; and therefore the second 
term of He + is the same as the first of H, the fourth of He + the same 
as the second of H, and so on. If, however, the motion of the nucleus is 
taken into account, these terms become separated, since the helium 
nucleus has four times the mass of the hydrogen nucleus, and there- 
fore participates to a slighter degree in the motion of the electron than 
the latter. In fact, the formula for the energy terms of even order 
(2n) of He + gives the expressions 

4 RJi 1 

(-^He + /2n 


RJi 


1 ,-f m/M Ke 4 n 2 


(1 + m/M H > 2 ’ 


while the hydrogen terms are given by 
(^ h )* = 


R 0 h 


(1 + m\M^n 2 


Every alternate helium line therefore almost, but not quite, coincides 
with a hydrogen line; the distance between them is easily calculated 
from the above formulae; as to order of magnitude, it is approximately 
in the ratio mjM smaller than the wave-length of the lines themselves 
and therefore roughly of the order of magnitude of 1 A ., so that it can 
easily be measured spectroscopically. Experimental tests of this result 
of the theory have verified it completely. 

We may mention further that the value of the Rydberg constant, 
as measured by Paschen on the lines of hydrogen, which we have given 
above, is not equal to J? 0 , but equal to R 0 /(l + We thus find 

the value 

R 0 = 109737 cmr 1 . 

It is at once obvious that the dependence of the frequency of the 
spectral lines on the mass of the nucleus will hold for other atoms 
also; it therefore becomes a possibility to discover isotopes spectro- 
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scopically. Tlie most important case is that of the heavy hydrogen 
isotope D itself, for which our formula holds exactly, if we insert- 
the nuclear mass M D . In point of fact, as has already been mentioned 
(p. 60), the isotope D was first discovered by these spectroscopic 
methods. 

The line of thought followed so far may be summarized as follows. 
Classical mechanics, on the basis of the picture of the electron revolv- 
ing round the nucleus, certainly enables us to deduce formula} for the 
connexion between orbital radius, frequency of revolution, and energy, 
but it is incapable of explaining the spectrum emitted by the atom. 
Tor the latter purpose we have, following Bohr, to introduce a new 
hypothesis, viz. that the atom only possesses certain definite energy 
levels E n = — hR/n 2 ; and it is the business of the now mechanics to 
explain these energy levels. From the correspondence principle, i.e. 
from the single requirement of asymptotic agreement of the new 
mechanics with the old for large quantum numbers, wc have already 
been able to obtain definite information with regard to the connexion 
between the experimentally determined Rydberg constant and the 
ato mi c constants e, m and h. But even so, there is still no explanation 
of why the Balmer terms occur at all; up to this point we only know 
that, if we make the special assumption that the formula E n — — Rhjn 2 
is correct, then on account of the correspondence principle the factor 
of proportionality R must depend in a definite way on e, m and h. 
It is for the new mechanics to explain these assumptions, or at least 
to make them intelligible. We may mention in anticipation that this 
was not accomplished until the introduction of wave mechanics. 
Nevertheless, we shall in the following pages deal briefly with the 
leading features and most important results of Bohr’s quantum theory 
of the atom, since these are not only partly required as foundations 
for the structure of wave mechanics, but are also capable of explaining 
many experimental results. 

In the first place, we collect here, in connexion with the preceding 
calculations, a few formulae which are of great importance for the 
further development of Bohr’s theory. If in the Bohr atom we think 
of the electrons as revolving in definite fixed orbits (ellipses, circles) 
round the nucleus, then with every energy level of the atom (in the 
special case of a circular orbit) we can associate a radius, an angular 
velocity, and so on, on the basis of the formula) of classical mechanics. 
It then follows from the formulae already given (p. 92) that (neglect- 
ing the motion of the nucleus) we have for the radius a of the circular 
orbit corresponding to the nth energy state 
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4-7 rW 2 


= 0-528 
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represents the radius of the first circular Bohr orbit in the hydrogen 
atom or, briefly, the “Bohr radius Similarly, for the angular velocity , 
we find the expression 

^ 477-jRqZ 2 = o> 0 Z 2 
n 3 n 3 5 

with 

a) 0 = 47rJ2 0 = 4*13 X 10 16 sec."" 1 . 

Of special importance is the formula for the angular momentum (or, 
in other words, the moment of momentum) of the electron about the 
nucleus; from the two preceding formulae it follows that 

9 2 A 

p = ma z oj = mafotfb = n . . 

Z7T 

In the Bohr atom the angular momentum is equal to a multiple of 
hj^rr. This fact is called the quantum condition for angular momentum . 

Conversely, we may postulate this condition, and, by working 
backwards and using the formulae of classical atomic mechanics, deduce 
the Balmer terms. Thus (p. 92), from 

* Ze 2 , 8 2 Ze 1 

E — — , and a = - , 

2 a m 

it follows that 

E _____ __ Z 2 e 4 _ _ Z 2 e 4 m, 

2 ma*co 2 2p 2 

where p = ma 2 co denotes the angular momentum. If we substitute the 
value of p from the quantum condition, w r e find at once 

E = 4tt 2 _ _ AR () Z 2 

2 h 2 n 2 n 2 

It seems now a natural suggestion, that we should regard the quanti- 
sation condition for the angular momentum as an essential feature of 
the new mechanics. We therefore postulate that it is universally valid 
At the same time, we must show by means of examples that the postu- 
late leads to reasonable results. Although from the standpoint of 
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Bohr’s theory the underlying reason for this quantisation rule remains 
entirely obscure, nevertheless in the further development of the theory 
it has justified itself by results. 

As an example we take the case of the rotating molecule, which we 
treat as a rotator (i.e. as a rigid body which can rotate about a fixed 
axis). If A is its moment of inertia about this axis, then its kinetic 
energy when rotating with angular velocity co is, according to classical 
mechanics, 

E=~c 2 , 

2 

and there is no potential energy. The angular momentum about the 
axis is found from the energy by differentiating with respect to co: 

p = A co. 

We now apply the formula for the angular momentum, found for the 
case of the hydrogen atom: 



where n denotes a whole number. Eliminating co, we obtain the energy 
formula: 




p 2 h 2 

2 A ” 8t ?A 


n u . 


This expression for the value of the energy is called the Dedandres 
term. To this term scheme there corresponds a definite omission 
spectrum. The transition from the nth state to the (n — l)th is bound 
up with the emission of a line of frequency 


v = 



En-l) = 


_h 
8tt 2 A 


(n 2 — n— l 2 ) =~ 



The spectrum consists of a sequence of equidistant lines, giving us the 
simplest type of band spectrum. Other transitions than those to the 
next lower (and next higher) state cannot occur, as follows from corre- 
spondence considerations; for, as we have already shown in the case 
of the hydrogen atom, and as we also see here at once, transition to 
the next quantum state hut one, or to the next but two, for high 
quantum numbers involves the emission of double, or three times, the 
ground frequency, i.e. of harmonics. Now, classically, in the Fourier 
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expansion for circular motion (rotator), only the ground frequency 
occurs: 

x = a cosotf, y — a sinutf; 

and the same of course holds good for the emitted radiation as calcu- 
lated classically. Therefore, by the correspondence principle, in the 
quantum theory also no lines can be emitted which correspond to the 
classical harmonics in the Fourier resolution of the orbital motion; 
in other words, we have for the rotator the selection rules : n-^n — 1 
for emission transitions, and n -> n -f 1 for absorption transitions. 
We have only proved these rules, it is true, for high quantum numbers, 
since we have made use of the correspondence principle; but it is 
obviously suggested that we should postulate their validity for all 
quantum numbers. 

2. Quantum Conditions for Simply and Multiply Periodic Motions. 

The quantum condition for the angular momentum, which we 
have deduced from the Balmer term (which is given by experiment), 
and the application of which to the rotating molecule led us to the 
Deslandres term (which is in agreement with experiment), gives an 
indication of the way we have to follow in constructing the new 
mechanics. It comes to this clearly, that certain quantities can only 
take values which are whole numbers — they are called quantisable 
quantities — and the question arises of how in general these quantisable 
quantities are to be discovered. We shall try to make the matter clear 
with the aid of simple examples; and in Appendix XIII (p. 283) we give 
a general formulation of the problem on the basis of the Hamiltonian 
theory. 

An idea of Ehrenfest’s (1914) is helpful at this point. Consider a 
mechanical system, in which such quantisable variables occur, that 
is to say, quantities capable of integral values only. If we introduce 
a small disturbance, the new mechanics must hold good in the dis- 
turbed system just as in the undisturbed, so that the quantities in 
question must still have integral values. They must therefore at the 
beginning of the disturbance either have changed by a whole number 
at a jump, or have remained constant. If the actions affecting the 
system change slowly, the latter must be the case; when that is so, 
we say that these quantities are adiabatically invariant. As the con- 
verse of this argument, we may propound the theorem, that only adia- 
batically invariant quantities are quantisable. It is therefore necessary 
to discover such quantities, under the classical laws of motion. 

( E 90S) 8 
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We may show by a simple example bow this can be done. Con- 
sider a simple pendulum (fig. 3) whose length can be altered, say 
by drawing the thread over a pulley. If we shorten the thread 

slowly, we do work, first against 
gravity, secondly against the cen- 
trifugal force of the oscillating pen- 
dulum. Let the length of the thread 
be altered slowly from l to l + A l] to 
fix ideas we may suppose AZ to be a 
negative number, so that the pendulum 
is shortened. The component of the 

Fig. 3. — Simple pendulum of variable length. If the 
length is reduced slowly enough, the ratio of energy 
to frequency is constant. 

weight, which stretches the thread, is mg cos</>, and the centrifugal 
force is ml<j> 2 ) where <j> is the angular velocity. The work done against 
gravity and centrifugal force is 

J + Al 

A = / (mg cos <f> + ml<j > 2 ) ( —dl). 

We now assume that the shortening of the thread takes place extremely 
slowly, so that during the process the pendulum oscillates to and fro 
a great many times. We can then disregard the variability of the 
amplitude of the oscillation with the length of the thread, and integrate 
over the motion on the supposition that the amplitude is constant. 
We thus obtain 

A = — (: mg cos <f> + ml<j> 2 )&l, 

where the bar indicates averaging over the undisturbed motion. If 
further we confine ourselves to small amplitudes, we can replace 
cos by I — cj> 2 /2. Thus 

I2 -r- 

A = —mgAl -f- (mg T — mZ</> 2 )AZ = —mgLl -f- A W. 

A 

The first term corresponds to the elevation of the position of equili- 
brium, which does not interest us. The second part of the expression, 
i.e. the product of AZ by the expression in brackets, represents the 
increase A If in the energy of the pendulum motion. Now the energy 
of the undisturbed pendulum motion is 

TF = ~ Z 2< /> 2 + mgl( 1 — cos </>), 

A 
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where the first term represents the kinetic energy, and the second the 
potential energy relative to the position of rest. Replacing 1 — cos <f> 
by the approximation </> 2 /2, we get 


But this is just the energy function for a linear oscillator with the 
linear amplitude q = l<f). The motion is therefore a simple harmonic 
vibration cj> = <f) 0 cos cot, and we have therefore 




from which, since a> = 2rrv = ^/(g/l), it follows easily that 


W 


mV 




■ mgl - 




while, from the second term in the last expression for A , 

AW = ~^l 

4 2 1 ' 

Hence we have 

Aff _ A l 

w 2 r 


But on the other hand, since v varies as l ~ *, we have 


so that 


Av _ _ AZ 

v 2 T’ 

A If = Av 
If ' v ‘ 


This is a differential equation for If as a function of the frequency v, 
and its solution is 

If 

— = const. = J. 

v 


Thus, during the slow (adiabatic) shortening of the pendulum, this 
quantity J remains constant, so that without infring ing Ehrenfest’s 
principle mentioned above, we can put it equal to an integral multiple 
of h, i.e. 
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We thus obtain the energy levels of the harmonic oscillator, in agree- 
ment with Planck’s fundamental assumption. 

The adiabatic invariants for other systems can be determined, 
theoretically, in a similar way. Still, this direct method is in general 
extremely troublesome, and one may well ask whether there is no 
simpler method of discovering invariants. We shall now show how 

it is possible to do so by means of a 
geometrical interpretation of the in- 
variant quantity J = W/v, taking as 
a special case our previous example 
of the oscillator (simple pendulum 
with small oscillations). 

Fig. 4. — Phase paths for the linear oscillator; in the 
pg-plane the phase point describes an ellipse, whose 
area is an integral multiple of h. 



We write down the energy once more, using a somewhat different 
notation ( q — l(f>, p = mq,f — mgjl): 


W = JL 4)2 ! / q2' 

2m F 2* 


In a p^-plane (fig. 4) this equation represents an ellipse with the semi- 
axes 


a = V( 2mW ), b = vW//), 


as we see at once by writing the equation in the form 


p* 


.+ 


f _ 


2m W 2 Wjf 


= 1 . 


The area of the ellipse is known to be 


so that, in our case, 


j)pdq= abrr, 


(j)pdq = 27rIEv / (W/)- 


(The symbol j) means that we have to integrate over a whole period, 

i.e. here, over the whole circumference of the ellipse.) But we have 
2ttv= 's/if/m), so that 



The adiabatic invariant is therefore simply the area of the ellipse, 
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and the quantum postulate states that the area of the closed curve 
described in the ^g-plane (phase plane), in one period of the motion, 
is an integral multiple of h (Debye, 1913). 

The relation thus formulated is capable of immediate generalization. 
Consider in the first place, as an example with one degree of freedom, 
the case already treated above (p. 100), that of the rotator. Here the 
co-ordinate is the azimuth q = <f>, to which belongs, as canonically 
conjugated quantity, the angular momentum (or, in other words, the 
moment of momentum) p. In the free rotation p is constant, i.e. inde- 
pendent of the angle turned through. Thus 

J = j)pdq = p(j)dq. 

If we represent the motion in the yy-plane, this integral is to be taken 
over the straight line p = const., not over a closed curve. But we 
must observe that in this plane points with the same p, 
whose g'-co-ordinates differ by 27 r, represent the sa m e 
state of the rotator. Properly speaking, therefore, we 
should consider, not a j^-plane but a ^-cylinder (fig. 5) 
of circumference 27 r, so that the integral has now to be 
taken over the circumference of the cylinder, and has the 

Fig. 5. Representation of the phase path of a rotator on a cylindrical surface. 

value % r. We therefore obtain J = 2np. If we now assume the 
correctness of our quantisation rule 

J = (j)pdq= nh, 

it follows that p = n{hj 2n), the formula which we found before in 
quite a different way for the hydrogen atom, and successfully applied 
to the rigid rotator for the interpretation of band spectra. 

It is found that the quantisation rule 



can be applied not only in systems with one degree of freedom, but 
also in complicated systems with many degrees of freedom, and always 
leads to results which agree with experience. The extension to more 
than one degree of freedom depends (Sommerfold, Wilson, 1916) on the 
fact that in many cases co-ordinates q v q 2 , . . . can be introduced 
such that the momenta associated with them have the property that 
Pi depends only on q 1} p 2 on q 2 , and so on. Systems of this kind are 
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said to be separable . In general, they are multiply periodic. In that 
case the motion can be resolved into the superposition of simple 
periodic vibrations and their harmonics (so-called Lissajous’ figures). 
As an example, consider the case of motion in a plane, where the rect- 


y 

u 



\~b 


angular co-ordinates x and y 
oscillate with two frequencies v x 
and v 2 (fig. G). If v x were equal 
to v 2: the path would be a circle, 
an ellipse or a straight line, ac- 
cording to the relation of the 
phases. If the ratio of v ± to v 2 

Fig. 6. — Curve representing the motion of a 
system with two degrees of freedom, in which 
the two frequencies i>i and r a are incommensur- 
able (Lissajous figure). 


is a rational number, we again get closed orbits. If v x and v 2 are 
incommensurable, i.e. if their ratio is irrational, the curve does not 
close, but gradually fills the whole rectangle within which the variables 
range. Eor multiply periodic motions in general, the orbits are of this 
type. If, however, an orbital curve closes after a finite number of 
revolutions, there is in reality only one period, and there will be only 
one quantum condition of the type 


If the curve does not close, i.e. if two or more incommensurable periods 
are present, then there will be as many quantum conditions as there 
are periods: 


(j)Pidq x = n x h, 



This is the general case, also referred to as non-degenerate , whereas 
the case of coincident or commensurable periods is called a case of 
degeneracy . If u is the number of periods, v the number of degrees of 
freedom, then w = v — u is called the degree of degeneracy. In Appendix 
XIII (p. 283) we shall go into these relations a little more deeply. 

As an example of the above rules we shall now give a discussion 
of the hydrogen atom, the complete quantisation of which was carried 
out by Sommerfeld. By Kepler’s laws, the orbit of the electron round 
the nucleus is an ellipse; it is therefore simply periodic. Since the 
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electron lias three degrees of freedom, this is a case of double de- 


generacy. In Appendix XIV (p. 286) we give the quantisation of the 
Kepler ellipse, which leads to the correct energy levels (Balmer terms). 
The degeneracy is partly 


removed by taking into ac- 
count the relativistic varia- 
bility of mass, or dependence 
of the mass of the electron 
on its velocity. In this case 
the orbit, according to Som- 
merfeld, is given by a pro- 
cessing ellipse (rosette); its 
major axis revolves in the 
plane of the ellipse round 

Fig. 7. — Orbit (rosette) of the electron 
about the nucleus, taking into account 
the relativistic variability of mass; the 
motion is doubly periodic, the peri- 
helion being displaced by the angle 
A</> per revolution. 



the nucleus with constant angular velocity (fig. 7). The orbit is now 
doubly periodic; besides the original period of revolution, which 
remains unchanged if the precession is slight, we have now the period 
of the processional motion. In accordance with 
this, we have here two quantum conditions: f $ J\ 

J x - nh, J % = kh y 

(compare Appendix XIV, p. 286); n determines the F{g 8 _ Flliptic orbit 
semi-major axis a of the approximate ellipse, h its with the nucleus k as 
semi-Iatus rectum q : a “ na () , q = lca {) (fig. 8). s * 

Further, the calculation shows that the total angular momentum is 

7 h 


and that the energy contains a term additional to the Balmer term: 

n ILhZ 2 , , 7N 

B ~ — _i~ - + e (», h). 


From the first formula it follows that for h -- 0 the angular momentum 
vanishes; this gives the “ pendulum orbits ”, in which the orbital 
ellipse degenerates into a straight line. For k == n we obtain the 
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greatest possible angular momentum for a fixed n\ this gives the 
circular orbits. For k < n we get the elliptic orbits. In the spectra, 
no sign has been found of the energy terms corresponding to the pen- 
dulum orbits; the terms not being realized, the theory must delete 
them from the term scheme. The reason given for their exclusion is 
that the pendulum orbits pass through the nucleus, so that the electron 
would collide with the nucleus, which of course is impossible. 

The supplementary term k), the value of which will be given 
later, expresses the minuter detail of the hydrogen lines; its effect 
is to split up every Balmer term into a number of energy terms, corre- 
sponding to the quantum number k. The spectral lines themselves are 
therefore made up of a system of finer lines, which are determined by 
the transitions between the energy levels of the upper state (n = n v 
k = 1, 2, . . . , %) and the lower state (n = n 2 , k -- 1, 2, . . . , n 2 ). 
i This is called the fine structure of the spectral lines. 

H Its theory was given by Sommerfeld for the case of 
atoms of the hydrogen type (H, ITe + , Li: H ), and was 

f ? tested by Fowler and Paschen on the spectrum of singly 
ionized helium (He -1 "), which was found in complete 
agreement with the theory. The test is easier with He + 
than with H for this reason, that the energy terms of 
He + are four times as far apart, on account of the 
nuclear charge number Z being doubled, whereas the 

Fig. 9. — Top -like motion of the normals to the plane of an orbit, in an ex- 
ternal field; the normal moves in a cone as shown. 



corresponding factor for the fine structure splitting, as the theory 
shows, is 16; the fine structure of the lines of Hc + is therefore more 
easily demonstrated and measured. 

When the relativistic variability of mass is taken into consideration, 
the degeneracy of the hydrogen atom is certainly removed in part, 
hut the motion is still simply degenerate. This degeneracy is con- 
nected with the fact that in the absence of an external field the orbital 
plane of the electron is fixed in space, and its orientation perfectly 
arbitrary. The degeneracy is only removed by the introduction of an 
external field. If the atom is brought into a homogeneous magnetic 
field H, a motion of precession of the orbital plane sets in, round the 
direction of the field (fig. 9). For the electron revolving in its orbital 
plane gives the atom angular momentum and also magnetic moment; 
considered as vectors, these are both at right angles to the orbital 
plane. The magnetic field takes hold of the magnetic moment and 
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seeks to turn it round into the field direction. The effort to do this 
is opposed by the rotational inertia due to the revolution of the electron, 
in a way known, sufficiently well for our purpose, from the theory of 
the top; the effect, as in the case of the mechanical top, is precessional 
motion. 

This motion gives the third of the periodicities possible in the 
hydrogen atom. In accordance with our rules, it is to be quantised 
in the same way as the angular momentum of the orbital motion. 
This leads to the formula 


n : 


m ■ 


2tt 


(m — Jc, Jc -f- 1, . . . , “)-7c). 


Here p (f> is the component of the angular momentum p in the direction 
of the field, so that this is quantised. Consequently the resultant 
angular momentum, the magnitude p of which must 
be an integral multiple of A/2tt, can have only a finite 
number of possible inclinations to the direction of H, 
in fact 2k + 1 inclinations (fig. 10), corresponding 
to the 27b -f- 1 possible values for its component p (j) 

Fig. 10. — Example of quantisation of direction for the case k = 3; the 
total angular momentum must be inclined at such an angle to the field direc- 
tion that its projection m on that direction is a whole number (of units k/zn). -JL- 



parallel to H. We speak of quantising of direction. On the experi- 
mental side, this quantising of direction can be demonstrated by the 
experiments of Stern and Gerlach, of which we shall give an account 
later (p. 167). 

The precessional motion in the magnetic field contributes an 
additional quantity of energy mvji, where v L = e///(47r/xc) is the 
so-called Larmor frequency, ji being the mass of the electron. This 
value for the energy is obtained as follows. The potential energy of a 
magnet of moment M in a homogeneous magnetic field H, with which 
it makes the angle 8, is equal to (— )I1M cos 8. In our case the angle 
8 is defined by the quantising of direction: cos 0 — p,fp = mh/(2TTp). 
On the other hand, a revolving charge (— e), which on account of its 
mass p. gives rise to an orbital angular momentum p, produces by the 
rules of electron theory a magnetic moment of (— ep)/(2pc). By com- 
bining these results, we find for the additional energy the value stated. 

Every term is thus split up into 2 k f - 1 terms by the magnetic 
field. It is therefore to be expected that the spectral lines also possess 
the property of splitting in the magnetic field. That this is actually 
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so was found experimentally by Zeeman (1896), at a time when nothing 
was yet known of quantum theory, and attempted explanations of 
optical processes relied on classical mechanics. Zeeman’s earliest 
observations showed that the lines in question, when observed trims- 
versally (magnetic field at right angles to the light path), are split up 
into three, the middle line being polarized parallel to the field, and 
the outside lines at right angles to the field; but that, when they are 
observed longitudinally (field parallel to light path), they split into 
two, which are circularly polarized in opposite directions. This ease is 
now called the normal Zeeman effect. It was shown by Lorentz that a 
classical oscillator in a magnetic field may actually be exported to 
show these phenomena. Suppose the linear vibration of the oscillator 
resolved into two opposite circular motions at right angles to the field, 
along with a linear motion parallel to the field; then, by the action of 
the field, according to Lorentz’s theory, the frequency of one of the 
circular motions is increased exactly by the Larraor frequency v v 
and that of the other circular motion is diminished by the same amount. 
This agrees with the splitting and polarization observed in one direction 
or another as described above. 

Fig. ii. — T ransitions in n magnetic field; on account of the 
selection rule A?n = o, ± i, only the transitions indicated by 
arrows occur; since the terms corresponding to the various 
values of m are equally far apart in a homogeneous magnetic 
field, each spectral line splits up in the magnetic field into 
three lines only (normal Zeeman effect). 

It is now easy to see that our quantum theory leads to precisely 
the same result. In spite of the splitting into 27c -|- 1 terms, wo obtain 
two, or three, component lines, according as we observe, in the direction 
of the magnetic field, or perpendicular to it. In the light of the corre- 
spondence principle, this result can be understood at once. For the 
classical explanation of the Zeeman effect given by Lorent.z imp] it>H 
that the atomic system, by the action of the magnetic field, is given 
an additional motion of rotation with the Larmor frequency r ; , that 
is to say, an additional pure circular motion without harmonics. By 
the correspondence principle this must also hold asymptotically for 
the treatment by quantum theory; hence, as in the' rotator, we are 
led to the selection rules Am = ± 1 . On the other hand, the com- 
ponent of the motion parallel to the field is not changed in this pro- 
cess, we therefore get the additional selection rule Am ■ 0. For the 

possible transitions we therefore obtain the scheme of fig. 1 ] . The 
splitting of the higher and lower terms is shown on horizontal linos, 
and the arrows correspond to the possible transitions. The height of 
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the energy jump is the same for all the arrows directed obliquely 
to the left, so that these yield one and the same radiated frequency; 
similarly with the arrows pointing vertically downwards, or towards 
the right. We therefore obtain a simple triplet (or doublet). Bohr’s 
theory gives only the normal Zeeman effect. In reality (for not too 
strong fields), the splitting pattern consists in general, not of three 
lines only, but of a definitely greater number. This anomalous Zeeman 
effect cannot be understood without going beyond the concepts we 
have developed so far. We shall go into it more deeply in next chapter. 

We pass now to the spectra of the alkali atoms (fig. 12, Plate YI). 
They are considered to arise in this way: an electron, the so-called 
radiating electron, moves in the field due to the nucleus and the rest 
of the electrons, and by itself causes the spectrum. This view is 
justified in the first place by the fact that in the alkalies, according 
to experiment, one electron is much more loosely bound than the rest, 
so that this electron is chiefly responsible for the chemical behaviour 
of the alkalies; on the other hand, we shall find, in the discussion of 
the periodic system in next chapter, that the remaining Z — 1 electrons 
form so-called closed shells, round which the odd electron, i.e. the 
radiating electron, revolves. The field in which it moves is centrally 
symmetric, so that the potential depends only on the distance from 
the nucleus; the Coulomb field of the nucleus is “ screened ” by the 
remaining Z— 1 electrons, and it is just these deviations from the 
Coulomb field which causes the differences between the spectra of the 
alkalies and that of hydrogen. 

Here also the radiating electron moves in a processing ellipse; the 
pure ellipse occurs as the form of the orbit in a pure Coulomb field 
only, any deviation from which, such as that determined by the vari- 
ability of mass in the hydrogen atom, implies precession. We quantise 
this motion as before, and so obtain two quantum numbers n and k. 
By general agreement the terms are denoted by a number and a letter. 
The number indicates the principal quantum number n. For the 
specification of the azimuthal quantum number k the following notation 
has established itself: 

& = 1 2 3 4 . . . , 

s p d f ... term. 

Thus, e.g., 4d denotes the term with 4 and &== 3. Since the 
processional motion is purely periodic, the correspondence principle 
leads as before to the selection rule AJb = ±1. The only transitions 
which occur are therefore those from an s-term to a jo-term, from a 
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y-term to an s or d- term, and so on. For the sake of general distinc- 
tion, the most important series of spectral lines have been given the 
following names: 

np Is principal series, 
ns -> 2 p sharp series, 
nd 2 p diffuse series, 
nf -> 3 ^ fundamental series, 


(The sharp, diffuse and fundamental series are occasionally called 
respectively the second subordinate, first subordinate and Bergmann 

series.) In this list, we have on 
the left the terms between which 
the transition takes place, in the 
notation just explained; on the 
right, the names of the series ob- 
tained by giving different values to 
n. In the term scheme (fig. 13) it 
is to be understood that the energies 
increase upwards. For every azi- 
muthal quantum number k there 
is a series of energy terms, which 
correspond to the various values 
of n, and which converge to a 

Fig. 13 —Term scheme of sodium (with not certain value (the series limit) when 
too high resolution). The transitions between mi i 1 • v . 

the various levels give the emission lines. U -> CO . Ihe oblique 1 11168 roprCHWlt 

the possible transitions; those to 
the Is-term correspond to the spectral lines of the principal series, 
those from the 5-series to the 2yi-term to the spectral lines of the 
sharp series, and so on. By the formation of such term schemes, 
founded on theoretical considerations, it has become possible to intro- 
duce order into the chaos of spectral lines as found experimentally. 

As a last application of Bohr's theory we give a discussion of the 
origin of X-ray spectra. The essential feature distinguishing X-ray 
spectra from optical spectra is that the former are of the same typo 
in all elements (fig. 14, Plate VI), whereas the latter, though of like 
structure for elements of like chemical character, are quite different 
for elements belonging to different columns of the periodic table. 
This means in the first place that X-ray spectra must have their source 
in the interior of the atom, whereas for optical spectra, just as for 
chemical behaviour, it is the outer region of atoms which matters. 
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The lines found by experiment, which are denoted by K a) Kp . . . , 
L a} Lp , M a , Mp , can be arranged in a term scheme, by 
taking advantage of the difference relations 

Kp = K a + L a , 

K y = + Lp = Kp + M a , &e., 

which correspond to Kitz’s combination principle; these have been 
tested experimentally with great exactness, and found to be fulfilled 
as stated. 

The interpretation of X-ray spectra was given by Kossel (1917). In 
the atom the electrons are arranged in shells, there being a K shell, an 
L shell, &c. The electrons are most firmly bound in the K shell, less 
firmly in the L shell, still less firmly in the 
M shell, and so on. The energy levels 
indicated by horizontal lines in fig. 15 
correspond to the electrons in the indivi- 
dual shells. The excitation of a X-line, 
according to Kossel, has to be pictured as 
follows. By some process (collision, absorp- 
tion of light) an electron of the K shell 
is ejected from it. For this a definite 
minimum energy is requisite; all amounts of 
energy, which are greater than this least 
amount, can be absorbed. In absorption, 
we therefore find in the spectrum a sharp 
edge, the absorption edge ; wave-lengths 
shorter than this are absorbed. Absorption lines, such as occur m 
the visible region, are not found in the X-ray region. 

If an electron has been ejected in this way from the K shell, an 
electron of the L or M shell can fall down into the K shell, and a 
quantum of radiation is emitted; in this case the lines K a , Kp . . . 
appear in the emission. A similar result follows in the case when the 
excitation causes an electron to be expelled from the L shell. 

From his measurements Moseley was able to deduce the following 
law for the frequencies of the K a - lines of the various elements. 

V = I R 0 (Z - a ) 2 = R 0 (Z - af (l - I). 

Here R 0 is tie Rydberg constant, which we have already had before 
us (p. 95); a is called the screening constant, and has approximately 


KtKpKvKs 



K- 

Fig. 15. — Term scheme of X-ray 
levels (after Kossel), with the transi- 
tions corresponding to the X-ray 
lines. 
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the same value 1*0 for all elements. The experimental facts, as stated 
in Moseley’s law, imply therefore that in X-ray spectra we are con- 
cerned with terms of the hydrogen type (“ hydrogen-like terms ”), 
with the nuclear charge screened off. This result is to be understood 
in the sense that the innermost electrons, on account of the large 
nuclear charge, are bound almost solely to the nucleus, and therefore 
move in a s imi lar way to the electron in the hydrogen atom, without 
being essentially disturbed in their orbits by the rest of the electrons 



Fig. 16. — Diagram of points with abscissae equal to the atomic number Z, and ordinates 
equal to the square roots of the frequencies of Iv-lines 


in the atom. We therefore obtain a term scheme which corresponds 
to that of the alkali atoms. We must in fact associate with the elec- 
trons in the K shell the principal quantum number n = 1, with those 
of the L shell n= 2, and so on. 

Further, an exact investigation shows that the K -level is single, 
the i-level triple, and the M-level quintuple, but the explanation of 
this is postponed to next chapter. 

Moseley’s law puts at our disposal a simple method of testing the 
order of succession in the periodic system. If we plot points in a dia- 
gram, with abscissa Z , and with ordinate the square root of the fre- 
quency of the i^-lines, the points of the diagram, as determined by 
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experiment, should lie on a straight line (fig. 16). If we gave an element 
a wrong place in the periodic table, i.e. associated the element with a 
wrong nuclear charge, then the corresponding point in the diagram would 
lie off the straight line. In this way it could be proved once again 
that, for instance, cobalt has a lower nuclear charge number (atomic 
number) than nickel, in spite of its greater mass; examples of this class 
are marked with a double arrow in the Table of p. 35. Another result 
of Moseley’s work was the final determination of the gaps in the periodic 
table, i.e. of the elements which at that time were still unknown; in 
particular, the existence of hafnium (Z = 72) could be predicted in 
this way before its real discovery (Coster and von Hevesy, 1923). 

We may mention further that Bohr in his theory of the structure 
of the periodic system has substantially used only those simple pro- 
perties which manifest themselves in the spectra of the alkalies and 
of X-rays. 

Here we conclude our account of Bohr’s theory. Although it has 
led to an enormous advance in our knowledge of the atom, and in 
particular of the laws of line spectra, it involves many difficulties of 
principle. At the very outset, the fundamental assumption of the 
validity of Bohr’s frequency condition amounts to a. direct and un- 
explained contradiction of the laws of the classical theory. Again, 
the purely formal quantisation rule, which stands at the head of the 
theory, is a foreign element which in the first instance is absolutely 
unintelligible from the physical point of view. We shall see later how 
both ol: these difficulties are removed in a perfectly natural way in 
wave mechanics. 

Bohr’s theory leaves some questions unexplained. Why must the 
pendulum orbits be excluded? The reason given, which points to the 
collision with the nucleus, is hardly cogent; moreover, it is outside 
the bounds of Bohr’s theory. How does the anomalous Zeeman effect 
come about? The explanation of this, as we shall see (p. 140), requires 
us to use the fact that the electron possesses in itself mechanical 
angular momentum and magnetic moment. Finally, the calculation 
of the simplest problem of the type involving more than one body, 
viz. the helium problem, leads to difficulties, and to results contrary 
to experimental facts. 

3. Matrix Mechanics. 

The main reason for the break-down of Bohr’s theory, according 
to Heisenberg (1925) is that it deals with quantities which entirely 
elude observation. Thus, the theory speaks of the orbit and the velocity 
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, n electron round the nucleus, without regard to the consideration 
we c ann ot determine the position of the electron in the atom at 
without immediately breaking up the whole atom. In fact, m 
order to define its position with any exactness within the atom (whose 
diameter is of the order of magnitude of a few Angstrom units), we 
must observe the atom with light of definitely smaller wave-length 
than this, i.e. we must irradiate it with extremely hard X-rays or with 
y . rays; in that case, however, the Compton recoil of the electron is 
so great that its connexion with the atom is immediately severed, 
and the atom becomes ionized. 

Thus, in Heisenberg’s view, Bohr’s theory fails because the funda- 
mental ideas on which it is based (the orbit picture, the validity of 
the classical laws of motion, and so on) can never be put to the test. 
We move, therefore, in a region beyond experience, and ought not to 
be surprised if the theory, constructed as it is on a foundation of hypo- 
theses which cannot be proved experimentally, partially fails in those 
deductions from it which can be subjected to the test of experiment. 

If a logically co nsis tent system of atomic mechanics is to be act 
up, no entities may be introduced into the theory except such as are 
physically observable— -not, say, the orbit of an electron, but only the 
observable frequencies and intensities of the light emitted by the 
atom. Starting from this requirement, Heisenberg was able to lay 
down the leading principles of a theory, which was then developed by 
hims elf, Born and Jordan (1925), the so-called matrix mechanics, which 
is meant to replace the atomic mechanics of Bohr, and which in its 
applications has been brilliantly successful throughout. Although in 
form it is entirely different from the wave mechanics to be expounded 
later, yet in content, as Schrodinger has shown, tho two are identical. 

On this account, and especially in view of the complete novelty 
of the calculating technique, we do not consider matrix mechanics in 
any detail, but content ourselves with some brief indications. If wo 
start from the frequencies 

_En_E n 
Vnm ~h h ’ 

as observable quantities, it is a natural suggestion that we arrange 
them in square array as follows: 
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If now we adhere to the arrangement in this scheme once for all, 
so that, say, the place in the fourth row and the second column is 
always associated with the transition from the fourth to the second 
quantum state, then we can also set out in similar square array 
the amplitudes a nm of the “ virtual resonators ” associated with the 
various frequencies emitted, where a nm 2 then denotes the intensity 
of the frequency emitted: 

a ll a \2 a 13 

^21 ^22 ^23 

a Bl a 32 a 33 


Similarly we can insert in an array of this kind other quantity 
nected with the transition n->m. 

The question now is: how do we calculate with these arrays? 1 
the following remark of Heisenberg’s is useful: if we multiply toget 
two vibrational factors a nk = an d a km = by the r 

a nk a km> then by Ritz’s combination principle we get 

e ^h> nk t e 2nir km t __ n{v nk + v kn )t _ iv nm t, 

which is a vibrational factor belonging to the same array, so that 
by the method specified for forming a product, we merely pass to 
another place in the square array, in conformity with the rule assign- 
ing places. We can proceed to define the product of two such arrays, 
in such a way that this product is again a square array of the same 
type. The multiplication rule, which Heisenberg deduced solely from 
experimental facts, runs: 

k 

It was remarked by Born and Jordan that this rule for multiplication 
is identical with one which has long been known in mathematics as 
the rule for forming the product of two <c matrices ”, such as occur 
in the theory of linear transformations and the theory of deter- 
minants. Wo may therefore regard Heisenberg \s square arrays as 
infinite matrices, and calculate with them by the known rules of the 
theory of matrices. 

We now come to the central feature of matrix mechanics, which is 
this, that a representative matrix of the above type is associated with 
every physical magnitude. We can form a co-ordinate matrix, a 
momentum matrix, and so on, and then calculate with these matrices 

( E 908 ) 9 
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in practically the very same way as we are accustomed to do with 
co-ordinates, momenta, and so on, in classical mechanics. 

There is one essential distinction, however, between matrix and 
classical mechanics, viz. that when matrices are introduced as co- 
ordinates q jc and momenta p Ic: their product is not commutative; it 
is no longer true, as it was in classical mechanics, that 

Mk — ftcPk = 0 . 

The non-commutativity which presents itself here is not, however, 
of the most general kind, as the theory shows; for the left-hand expres- 
sion, with a pair (p k9 q h ) of canonically conjugated variables, can take 
only the definite value 

h 

Vi&h — QkPk — 

These commutation laws (Bom and Jordan, 1925) take here the place of 
the quantum conditions in Bohr’s theory. The considerations by which 
their adoption is justified, as also the further development of matrix 
mechanics as a formal calculus, are for brevity omitted here. In the 
next section, however (§ 4, p. 121), it will be found that the analogous 
commutation laws in wave mechanics are mere matters of course. In 
Appendix XV (p. 291), taking the harmonic oscillator as an example, 
we show how and why they lead to the right result. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the fundamental idea 
underlying Heisenberg’s work has been worked out by Dirac in a 
very original way. 

4. Wave Mechanics. 

Quite independently of the line of thought just explained, the 
problem of atomic structure has been attacked with the help of 
the ideas developed in the preceding chapter. According to the 
hypothesis of de Broglie (p. 79), to every corpuscle there corre- 
sponds a wave, the wave-length of which, in the case of rectilinear 
motion of the corpuscle, is connected with the momentum by the 
relation 



It is only consistent to try to extend the theory by applying this wave 
idea to the atom, that is to say, to the electron revolving round the 
nucleus; in that case we have to picture the atom as a wave motion 
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round a particular point, the nucleus. What the theory has to do is to 
deduce the law of this motion. 

As the first step, following de Broglie, we shall show that the 
quantum conditions of Bohr’s theory can be inter- 
preted at once on the basis of the wave picture. Bor 
this purpose we consider the simple case of a circular 
motion of the electron round a fixed point (fig. 17). 

Fig. 17. — Motion in a circle from the corpuscular point of view; a 
particle moves in a definite orbit with the momentum p. 

On Bohr’s theory we have for this motion of revolution the quantum 
condition of angular momentum 

h 

P<!> = rp= n — , 

where p is the linear momentum mv of the electron. Now imagine 
a revolving wave instead of the revolving electron. If the radius of 
the circular orbit is very great, the same relation will hold for the 
revolving wave as. for the plane wave, viz. 



If we insert this value of the momentum in the preceding quantum 
condition of angular momentum, we obtain the equation 

nX = 2ttt, 

Here the term on the right represents the circumference of the circle: 
the formula states that this must be equal to a whole 
number of wave-lengths. 

What then is the meaning of the quantum con- 
dition of angular momentum? If we try to construct 

Fig. iS. — Motion of a wave in a circle; a single definite wave form is 
only possible when the circumference of the circle is u whole number 
of times the wave-length. 

a wave motion along the circular orbit with an arbitrary wave-length 
A', and for this purpose mark the wave train along the circum- 
ference (fig. 18), beginning at a point P with the “ phase zero ”, 
then in general after a complete round we shall arrive at P with 
a phase differing from zero; after another round wo again arrive with 
a new phase, and so on. We cannot uniquely associate a definite 
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.phase with every point. It is otherwise in the case when we choose 
the wave-length so that 

nX = 2rrf, 

Here, in our construction, after a complete round we reach P again 
with the same phase as we started with. In this case the wave picture, 
or wave motion, is unique; a complete circuit changes nothing. 

The quantum condition of angular momentum is therefore in this 
example identical with the requirement that the wave function of 
the corresponding vibratory process be one-valued. We therefore, as 
a general method, replace the hitherto unintelligible quantum con- 
dition of Bohr’s theory by the obvious stipulation of uniqueness {and 
finiteness) of the wave function for the whole domain of the indepen- 
dent variables. 

We pass now to the considerations which have led to the setting 
up of a diff erential equation — the wave equation — as the expression 
of the law of the wave motion in an atom. That the fundamental law 
takes the form of a differential equation is of course, by analogy with 
other vibratory processes, only to be expected. There is, naturally, 
no way of deducing the wave equation by strict logic; the formal 
steps which lead to it are merely matters of clever guessing. 

We begin with the motion of a, free particle; we describe the associated 
wave by a wave function 

\jj — g2iri(rts-i ft) _ ^(2t rilh)(px-Et)' 

Here v and r are the frequency and wave number; according to de 
Broglie, they are connected with the energy and momentum by the 
equations 

E = l = P 
v ti T A K 

By partial differentiation with respect to x and t we find 
h dip , h dip . 

1 S5"* = 

We can now also read these equations in the converse way: the dif- 
ferential equations being given, it is required to find their solution. 
In the case when the particle moves in a straight line , and all values 
of x between — oo and + oo are permissible, the solution is represented 
by the function given above. If the particle moves along a circle of 
circumference Z, and we denote by x the co-ordinate of a point, viz. 
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its distance from a fixed point on the circumference measured along 
the arc, then only values from 0 to 1= 2ttt are possible for x; for 
increase of x by l brings us back to the same point. Since the value 
of ip on the circle must be a single definite quantity, an increase of x 
by l = 27 tt must make no change in the function. Now the general 
solution of the first of the two equations above is ip = Ae^^ 96 , 
which, when x is increased by l, is multiplied by hence, if 

ip is to be a “ proper function ”, this factor must be equal to unity, i.e. 

e (2irilh)pl gZrrin 


or 





nh nh 

l 2 ttt 


This signifies that the preceding equation, in the case of circular 
motion, does not possess a permissible solixtion for all values of p, 
but only for the discrete “ proper values ” 1 hjl, 2 hjl, 3 A/I, .... 

The foregoing equations can also be interpreted as follows. When 
the wave function ip is known, we obtain the corresponding momentum., 
or its ^-component p X9 by differentiating the wave function partially 
as to as: (h/2iTi)dip/dx = p x ip. To the ^-component of the momentum 
there belongs, as we say, the differential operator 

' _ h d 

Px ~2nidx’ 


similarly for y and 2 . 
other hand, is 


The operator belonging to the energy, on the 


A 

277 ^ 3 1 


Operators, or entities which operate on any function, that is, which 
when applied to this function, generate another function, can be re- 
presented in the most diverse ways. Heisenberg’s matrices are simply 
one definite kind of representation of such operators; another kind 
is the set of differential coefficients corresponding to the momentum 
components and the energy. In the latter kind of representation the 
Born- Jordan commutation laws admit of a simple interpretation; 
here, by what we have just seen, pq — qp simply means the application 
of the differential operator 

h d h d 
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to the wave function ip. But 

h /daip di ft\ h . 

Application of the operator pq — qp is therefore identical with multi- 
plication of i/j by h/2m, or, in symbolical form, pq — qp — h/2m. 

The formalism, which Schrodinger (1926) found suitable for the treat- 
ment of the wave theory of the atom, consists of the following rule. 
Write down the energy function H(p, q) of the Hamiltonian theory as 
an operator, by replacing p in it everywhere by (hj2m)d/dq; the 
operator corresponding to terms in p 2 is obtained by repetition, viz. 

* 2771 dq 2m 8q 4 tt 2 3 q 2 


The energy operator II (f—-^ ^ qj is to be applied to a wave function 1 jj. 

Instead of the energy equation H(p, q) — E = 0, we obtain the dif- 
ferential equation 


E (^h q ) 




This is called Schrodinger’ s equation for the problem. 

We have thus found the formalism, according to which any 
mechanical problem can be treated. What we have to do is to find the 
one-valued and finite solutions of the wave equation for the problem. 
If in particular we wish to find the stationary solutions , i.e. those in 
which the wave function consists of an amplitude function indepen- 
dent of the time and a factor periodic in the time (standing vibrations), 
we make the assumption that p involves the time only in the form of 
the factor e~^ Trl l h ^ Et . If we use this in Schrodinger J s equation, we find 
an equation in which the time does not appear, viz. 

MssA)-A°- 

We have now before us a typical “ proper value ” problem: we have 
to find those values of the parameter E (the energy) for which this 
differential equation possesses a solution which is one-valued and finite 
in the whole domain of the variables (see Appendix XVIII, p. 300). 

As an example of the method of forming the wave equation we take 
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first the harmonic oscillator. Its Hamiltonian function, already given 
above (p. 104), is 

H • f - 1 {r. 

2m 2* 


From this, by the preceding rule, we obtain, as the Schrodinger equation 

( 1 W 3 2 , / 2 , h 3 I , n 

\ 2m 4w 2 8q 2 2 1 2tt% dt\ r 

or, as the time-free equation of the stationary problem, 

{JL d ± + ( E -tAU= 0 . 

\ 87 r 2 m dq 2 \ 2 / j 

More important for us is the case of the hydrogen atom. Here the 
Hamiltonian function is 

1 e 2 Z 

E = - - (j?* 2 + Tv 2 + Pz 2 ) — — » 

2m r 


and the differential equation derived from it is 

II / »y/3‘. + 8*. + 8*\_^ + .‘..?U_ 0 . 

| 2m\27rv \dx 2 8 y 2 8 z 2 / r Inidt) 


If we now introduce the usual differential symbol A for Laplace’s 
operator 8 2 jdx 2 -|- 8 2 /8y 2 -[- 8 2 /8z 2 , and pass to the time-free equation 


by putting 


l/r < — ' e 


~(! 2vi)h)Et 


we obtain the wave equation 


f h 2 

1 877 hn 


A + E + 



[ = 0. 


This is a wave equation in three-dimensional space, whose solutions 
we shall investigate later. It may make matters easier for the reader 
if we begin with corresponding problems in one and two dimensions; 
and for the sake of perspicuity we shall take our examples from classical 
mechanics (aco ustics) . 

An example of this kind, in one dimension, is that of the vibrating 
string. Its differential equation follows from the theory of elasticity: 
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Here A depends on the mechanical conditions (tension, thickness of 
the string) and represents in effect the square of the frequency of 
vibration. (It may be remarked that in classical vibrational processes 
the proper value parameter always contains the square of the fre- 
quency of vibration, while in wave-mechanical problems the proper 
value parameter is given in general by the energy E = hv, and there- 
fore contains the frequency in the first power.) The solutions of this 
differential equation are 


= a . 


f cosA / Xx , 
IsinV Xx. 


On account of the boundary conditions i[j( 0) — 0 and ift(l) = 0 (string 
of length l with ends fixed) the cosine vibration drops out at once as 
being inconsistent with the first condition. But even the sine vibration 
is not a solution of the boundary value problem, unless l\/ X is an 
exact integral multiple of n, so that ifr vanishes when x = l. It is 
only for definite values of A (the proper values) that we obtain possible 
forms of vibration; these are given in fact by 

u s • /n7rx\ s /W\ 2 

The vibration with n= 1 represents the fundamental, that with n — 2 
the first harmonic (octave), and so on. In the 
vibrational process, at definite points on the 
string there are nodes , that is to say, points 
which remain at rest throughout the vibration 

Fig. 19. — Vibrational forms of a string fixed at both ends. The- 
fundamental (n ~ i), and the first two harmonics (n = a and n = 3). 

(fig. 19). The number of nodes is determined by the parameter n, and 
in fact is clearly equal to n — 1. 

As an actual example of such a system with one degree of freedom, 
in the quantum theory, we consider the harmonic oscillator , the wave 
equation for which we have already given above (p. 123). Its solution 
is dealt with in Appendix XVI (p. 295). Instead of Planck’s energy 
levels E = nhv, wave mechanics, exactly like matrix mechanics (see 
Appendix XV, p. 291), gives the energy terms 

E=(n+ i ; )hv . 

The ground state (i.e. as regards energy, the lowest state, n = 0) accord- 
ingly possesses a finite energy E = hvj 2 (zero-point energy). We shall. 
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make use of this later (Chap. VIII, § 7, p. 255, App. XXXII, p. 343). 

We next consider, as a two-dimensional example of a mechanical 
vibration, the vibrating circular membrane, the differential equation 
of which is 


d l+^ + XU: 

dy* 1 


0 . 


Here also the proper value parameter A depends on the nature of the 
plate and in effect represents the square of the frequency. The dif- 
ferential equation can be easily solved in polar co-ordinates (Appendix 
XVII, p. 297). In this case again we obtain possible forms of vibration 

Fig. 20. — Some vibrational forms of a cir- 
cular membrane fixed at the circumference; the 
number of radial nodal lines is here (in dis- 
agreement with the custom in wave mechanics) 
called n, that of the azimuthal nodal lines m\ 
n and m are the “ quantum numbers ” of the 
state of vibration. 

for certain definite values of A only. Instead of nodes, we have here 
nodal lines, of which indeed there are two kinds: 

1. Lines for which r = const.; these are defined by the radial 

ordinal number, or “ quantum number ”, n= 1,2,... . 

2. Lines for which </> = const., corresponding to the azimuthal 

ordinal number m = 0 , 1, 2, . . . . 

Fig. 20 shows several examples. The signs +■ and — in the different 
regions indicate that adjacent regions are always vibrating in opposite 
phases. 

The solution can also be obtained in polar co-ordinates for the 
hydrogen atom, as a three-dimensional quantum problem; this is shown 
in Appendix XVIII, p. 298). In this problem, it should be added, 
we cannot speak of ordinary boundary conditions, since the domain 
over which the independent variables range is the whole of three- 
dimensional space. Instead of boundary conditions, we have now a 
rule with regard to the behaviour of the wave function at infinity. 
The natural condition to impose is that the wave function should 
vanish at infinity “more strongly” than 1/r. This follows from the 
statistical interpretation of the square of the amplitude of the wave 
function, as the probability of the electron being found at a definite 
point of space. The condition is equivalent to this, that the electron 
must always be at a finite distance. 

Taking this £C boundary condition ” into account, we obtain 
solutions of the wave equation which correspond to a bound electron 


n-2 7W n-3 

m~2 77Z^3 
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(elliptic orbit in the Bohr atom), only for definite discrete values of j E. 
In this way we find as proper values exactly the Balmer terms with 
the correct Rydberg constant, J E = —Rh/n 2 . Here n is the principal 
quantum number. Besides this, the azimuthal quantum number l 
and the magnetic quantum number m also make their appearance. 
The number of nodal surfaces r = const, is n — l — 1; for a given n 9 
l can therefore be any integer from 0 to n — 1; as for m, it can 
take all values from — l to + 1. 

When the relativistic correction for the mass is taken into account, 
the energy depends on l also. Moreover, as follows from the form of 
this dependence, l + 1 corresponds to the Bohr quantum number Jc, 
so that our nomenclature for the terms (see § 2, p. Ill) has now to be 
understood as follows: 

1=012... 

■ s jp d ... term. 

In a magnetic field , E depends on m also, indeed the extra term 
mv L h occurs as an addition to the energy, exactly as in Bohr’s theory. 
Wave mechanics, so far as we have developed it up to the present, 
yields only the normal Zeeman effect (as above, § 2, p. 110). To the 
directional quantisation of Bohr’s theory there corresponds here the 
finite number of values of m, i.e. of energy levels in the magnetic field; 
there are in fact 21 -f 1 of these, in place of each term which occurs 
when there is no magnetic field. The splitting of the terms in an electric 
field (Stark effect) is correctly reproduced by wave mechanics, quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. 

The states of the hydrogen atom, as considered so far, correspond 
clearly to the elliptic orbits of the old Bohr theory; in both cases the 
electron remains at a finite distance. But in Bohr’s theory there are 
also hyperbolic orbits; what corresponds to these in quantum me- 
chanics? Clearly, solutions of the wave equation which do not disappear 
at infinity. In order to obtain them we must give up the boundary 
condition — vanishing of xfj at infinity — and look for solutions which 
at a great distance from the nucleus behave approximately like plane 
waves. In point of fact there are such solutions, and that for all 
positive values of the energy. Physically interpreted, they describe 
what happens when an electron coming from infinity passes near the 
nucleus and is deflected by it. It can actually be proved that Ruther- 
ford’s scattering formula is strictly valid in wave mechanics also; 
we shall return to this again (§ 6, p. 130; Appendix XX, p. 304). 
Further, corresponding to the transitions between such states of posi- 
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tive energy and the quantum states of negative energy, we have now 
the processes of emission and absorption of light, which form a con- 
tinuous spectrum, and are particularly important for the purpose of 
understanding the distribution of intensity in X-rays. 

We add a few remarks on the wave mechanics of many-body prob- 
lems. Here of course we are concerned with the solution of a wave 
equation in many-dimensional space; thus the calculation of the 
helium spectrum needs as many as six co-ordinates, and that of the 
lithium spectrum nine. It is clear that in these cases an exact solution 
is not to be looked for, so that we must be content with an approximate 
solution of the problem. The methods of a highly developed pertur- 
bation theory enable us to push this approximation as far as we please; 
the labour involved, however, increases without limit with the order 
of the approximation. The lowest terms of He, Li+ and Li have already 
been successfully calculated by this method, with results in good 
agreement with experiment (Hylleraas, 1930). 

Deductions which are quite exact can be made from any properties 
of symmetry which the wave function must possess in virtue of the 
symmetrical character of the problem. The most important of these 
properties of symmetry is the one which is involved in the complete 
equivalence of the electrons, and their consequent interchangeability; 
the wave function must of course be the same, whether, say, the first 
electron is situated in the K shell and the second in the L shell, or the 
second in the K shell and the first in the L shell. This leads to general 
rules for the tabulation of the terms in atoms with several radiating 
electrons. Still, the results thus obtained are not immediately com- 
parable with experiment, since in wave mechanics, so far as developed 
above, an essential principle is lacking, which was discovered by 
Pauli, and which will come before our notice in next chapter. 

5. Angular Momentum (Moment of Momentum) in Wave Mechanics. 

In Bohr’s theory, angular momentum was of special importance 
for the classification of the spectral lines and the systematic arrange- 
ment of the terms; it was found that it corresponded to a quantum 
number k This again led to the idea of the quantisation of direction, 
the experimental confirmation of which by Stern and Gerlach’s ex- 
periment is perhaps the most impressive evidence we have of the 
fundamental difference between classical and quantum mechanics. 
The question is thus raised: how does wave mechanics deal with these 
things? Is it capable of taking account of quantisation of direction in 
a natural way? 
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In wave mechanics, angular momentum, just like linear momentum, 
has a differential operator corresponding to it, the components of the 
operator being 



What is the significance of these operators? The electronic state is 
given by the wave function t fj. In order to decide the question whether 
definite values of the components of angular momentum round the 
three co-ordinate axes belong to this state, we have to “ apply ” the 
above operators, according to the rules of wave mechanics, to the 
wave function i/j; i.e. we perform the differentiations involved in the 
operators. There are now two possibilities: either this operation 
reproduces the wave function except for a constant factor, or it does 
not. In the first case, the wave function is also at the same time a 
proper function of the equation of angular momentum 

Mjt = Mjft, 

and the state represented by the proper function therefore possesses 
a definite angular momentum round the sc-axis, whose value is given 
by the “ proper value” M x ) here M x is an ordinary number (not, 
like M x , an operator). If, however, when we apply the operator M x 
to the wave function we obtain another function, which does not 
agree with the wave function except for a constant factor, that is to 
say, if i/j is not a proper function of the equation of angular momentum, 
this means that the electronic state in question is not associated with 
a fixed value of the angular momentum about this axis. In the case 
of the proper functions given in Appendix XVIII (p. 298), by our 
choice of the polar axis (2-axis) we have specially distinguished this 
axis from the beginning. According to Bohr’s theory, the component 
angular momentum round this axis must be quantised. Now wave 
mechanics does in fact show that the proper values of the 2-component 
of the angular momentum are integral multiples of hj^rr. Thus, on 
introducing spherical polar co-ordinates 

h ( a a 


h a 
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and on applying this operator to the proper function of the state 
characterized by the quantum numbers n, l , m, we obtain at once on 
account of the way in which <f> is involved ( e iM< l>) 

, h 3 , h , 

I^zynlm — ' c 7 r ^ , ynlm ^ ^T" ynlmi 
2m o<p 2ir 

so that the proper values of the component angular momentum M z 
are actually mhfim In the other two co-ordinate directions, in the 
case before us, we may easily satisfy ourselves that we do not get 
proper values, and therefore do not get definite values of M x and M y . 
On the other hand, the value of the resultant angular momentum for 
an atom which can rotate freely (in the absence of an external field) 
is in all circumstances quantised, For brevity we refer to Appendix 
XIX (p. 302) for the requisite calculations, and give only the result 
here: the square of the value of the resultant 

M 2 - M 2 + M 2 + M* 

is, according to wave mechanics, 1(1 + 1)(A/27 t) 2 , not, as in Bohr’s 
theory, i 2 (/i/27i) 2 . This special feature is characteristic of the whole 
wave mechanics of the atom, and in next chapter we shall often meet 

it. Moreover, as we shall also see there, the splitting patterns of the 
terms in the anomalous Zeeman effect give direct confirmation of the 
fact that the square of the angular momentum is actually equal to 
1(1 + 1), and not to l 2 . If, however, we disregard this difference, we 
•can apply in wave mechanics the representation of the angular momen- 
tum by a vector diagram, known from Bohr’s theory; we therefore 
here also represent the total angular momentum by a vector l, with 
regard to which we must note once for all that it has the absolute value 
Vl(i+n In the case when the ^-direction is specially marked out, 
say by the fact that an (extremely) weak magnetic field II acts along 
it, then the component in this direction of this vector angular momen- 
tum is capable of integral values m only (in units h/Sw), and this state 
of matters continues to hold even in the limiting case II -»> 0. Here, 
and especially in next chapter, for the sake of greater perspicuity 
we take over the vector representation of the angular momentum 
processing round the specially distinguished axis, and having a 
component in the direction of the axis which can take only integral 
values. 

We expressly emphasize, however, that this idea cannot in this 
way without more ado be brought into harmony with the conceptual 
structure of wave mechanics. For the latter purpose, and particularly 
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for the proof that two angular momenta may be compounded vec- 
torially in wave mechanics in the same way as in Bohr’s semi-classical 
theory, higher mathematical methods are required, especially so- 
called group theory. For this reason we cannot go further into these 
questions at this point. It may be mentioned, however, that further 
development has led to the electron being regarded, not as a particle, 
defined by three space co-ordinates, but as a top-like structure, pos- 
sessing an angular momentum of its own. This “ spin ” theory of the 
electron will be dealt with later (Chap. VI, p. 136). 

In conclusion, we have still to consider the meaning of the wave 
function itself; so far, we have obtained it as a mere by-product, so 
to speak, in the search for proper values. But in a vibrational process 
knowledge of the amplitude is at least as important as knowledge of 
the proper frequency; similarly, it is to be expected that in wave 
mechanics great physical significance attaches to the wave function iff, 
or rather, to the square of its modulus, since of course the instantaneous 
value of the oscillating function itself cannot play any part, on account 
of the high frequency. The reason for taking the square of the modulus 
is that the wave function itself (because of the imaginary coefficient 
of the time derivative in the differential equation) is a complex 
quantity, while quantities susceptible of physical interpretation must 
of course be purely real. 

6. The Statistical Interpretation of Wave Mechanics. 

We have already mentioned the interpretation of the wave func- 
tion given by the author (p. 83). Let the proper function corre- 
sponding to any state be then | \ 2 dv is the probability that the 
electron (regarded as a corpuscle) is in the volume element dv. 

This interpretation is almost self-evident, if we consider, not the 
quantum states proper (with discrete, negative energy- values), but 
the states of positive energy, which correspond to the hyperbolic 
orbits of Bohr’s theory. We have then to solve a wave equation 

where, instead of the Coulomb potential — e 2 Zjr , V{r) is written some- 
what more generally, in order to take into account possible screen- 
ing of the action of the nucleus by firmly bound electrons. For par- 
ticles entering the atom with very high speeds, and therefore very 
large energy E, V(r) will only come into consideration as a small 
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“ disturbance ”, or 
a solution of 


“ perturbation 


h 2 

87 r 2 m 


A -j— E 


if we neglect it, we have as 
0=0 


tke plane wave 0 = e^ 27rl ^ pz , wkere 



and the direction of the wave normal is assumed arbitrarily as parallel 
to the 2 -axis. The disturbance can be taken into account to a first 
approximation by substituting the plane wave expression for 0 in 
the term F(r)0 in the original equation; we have then to find a solution 
(Born, 1926) of 

( A + E)ifi = 

\877 2 m / 

corresponding to a wave receding from the nucleus. It is perfectly 
clear, especially in the light of the analogy with the scattering of light 
waves, that the intensity of the secondary wave gives the number 
of electrons, belonging to a given incident beam, which are deflected 
in a definite direction; and this in effect implies the statistical inter- 
pretation as stated. A more rigorous investigation will be found in 
Appendix XX (p. 304); it is there shown how the intensity, i.o. the 
number of particles in a stream, per square centimetre and per second, 
is to be defined. In particular, if V(r) is chosen so as to correspond 
to a (screened) Coulomb field, the result obtained is precisely Ruther- 
ford’s law of scattering (p. 53). As a matter of fact it is only for swift 
particles that this proof is valid; but it can be shown (Gordon, Mott, 
1928) that the result is strictly correct. The exact solution differs from 
the approximate one only in terms which have no influence on the 
stream-intensity. This is very remarkable, and is analogous to the 
fact that, in the Coulomb field, the discrete term values, as given by 
wave mechanics, are in agreement with the values calculated with 
the help of quantised classical orbits. 

If we extend this statistical interpretation to the case of discon- 
tinuous states, and if E n is the energy and ip n the proper function of 
such a state, then | >fi n | 2 dri is the probability that an electron will 
be found precisely in the volume element dv\ this holds in spite 
of the fact that the experiment if carried out would destroy the 
connexion with the atom altogether. The probability of finding the 
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electron somewhere or other in the atom must according to this inter- 
pretation be equal to 1; that is to say, the factor in the solution of the 
(homogeneous) wave equation, which in the first instance is quite 
indefinite, must be determined so that the equation 

f | 4>n | 2 * = 1 

is satisfied. This “ normalizing integral ”, which has no meaning 
except in the domain of discontinuous energy values, plays a remark- 
able part in this respect, that it does not vary with the time, even when 
we do not co nfin e ourselves to stationary states alone, but substitute 
for any solution at all of the wave equation, in the form containing 
the time. 

We speak frequently of a density distribution of the electrons in 
the atom, or of an electronic cloud round the nucleus. By this we 
mean the distribution of charge which is obtained when we multiply 
the probability function | ^ | 2 for a definite state by the charge e of 
the electron. From the standpoint of the statistical interpretation its 
meaning is clear; it can be represented pictorially in the way shown 
in fig. 21, Plate VII. The figures represent the projections (shadows) 
of the electronic clouds in various states; the positions of the nodal 
surfaces can be recognized in them at once. 

From another point of view, the statistical interpretation of wave 
functions suggests how the radiation emitted by the atom may be 
calculated on wave-mechanical principles. In the classical theory this 
radiation is determined by the electric dipole moment fi of the atom, 
or rather by its time-rate of variation. By the correspondence principle, 
this connexion must continue to subsist in the wavo mechanics. Now 
the dipole moment p is easily calculated by wavo mechanics; if we 
adhere to the analogy with classical atomic mechanics, it is given by 

p = ejr | p n | *dv — ej r<p n *iji n dv, 

where r stands for the radius vector from the nucleus to the point oi 
integration, or field point. (As usual, the asterisk denotes replacement 
by the conjugate complex quantity.) The integral represents of course 
the position of the “ electrical centroid of the electronic cloud ”. Now : 
as is easily proved, this integral vanishes for all states of an atom 
so that the derivative of the dipole moment vanishes, and aceordmglj 
the emitted radiation also; that is, a stationary state does not radiate 
This gives an explanation of the fact— unintelligible from the stand 
point of Bohr’s theory — that an electron which is revolving about thi 
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Ch. V, Fig. 2i - The figures show graphically in the form of silhouettes the dis- 

tribution of charge which, according to Schrbdinger’s theory, must exist in the electronic 
cloud. The nodal surfaces corresponding to the quantum numbers stated can he clearly 
seen, especially in the s-states, and in the states for which hi is small. 
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Ch.Vf, Fig. 2. Splitting patterns in a magnetic Held. (</) Normal Forentz triplet for 
the C’d line (>430 (the vibrations in the lower lines are perpendicular to the magnetic lines 
of force, those in the upper lines parallel to them), (h) Anomalous Zeeman el feet for the 
Na /Mines (below without, above with magnetic field), (c) and (</) show Zeeman effects 
for Cr lines (above, vibrations parallel to field; below, perpendicular to it). 
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nucleus, and according to the classical laws ought to emit radiation 
of the same frequency as the revolution, can continue to revolve in 
its orbit without radiating. In wave mechanics this absence of emitted 
radiation is brought about by the fact that the elements of radiation, 
emitted on the classical theory by the individual moving elements of 
the electronic cloud, annul each other by interference. 

But now, in analogy with the probability function or density 
function ?/r n *^f n of a definite state, as defined above (p. 131), we can 
form, in the first instance in a purely formal way, the “ transition 
density 55 ^r m *^r n corresponding to a transition from a state n to another 
state m; it corresponds physically to the well-known c< beat pheno- 
mena ”, which occur when two vibrations with neighbouring fre- 
quencies are superimposed on each other; its rhythm is given by the 
time factor 

e ~ ( 2 iri/ h)(E n — E m )t 

of the transition density, and the beat frequency is found from the 
difference of the energies of the two states: 

„ __ En— 

v nm — 9 • 

k 

We now form also, in an analogous way to this, the dipole moment 
corresponding to the transition from n to m 

finm = ef = er nm <r % ™™ t . 

It oscillates with the beat frequency given above, and therefore, by 
the classical formulae (Appendix VIII, p. 275), radiates per unit time 
the energy 

J = 3 ! Pnj'i>nm = ~ \ ^ | 2 - 

The quantity r nm , whose meaning follows from the formula for <p nm 
(splitting of the time factor), is called the matrix element of the vector 
co-ordinate v\ as Schrodinger has shown, it is identical with the matrix 
element which, in Heisenberg’s co-ordinate matrix, occupies the nth 
row and the mth column (Appendix XV, p. 291). 

Thus, according to wave mechanics, we obtain the emitted radiation 
by calculating, in purely correspondence fashion, the radiation emitted 
by an oscillating dipole, as obtained by the rules of classical electro- 
dynamics. From this it follows automatically that in the spec- 
trum only those lines can occur whose frequency agrees with a beat 
(12 008 ) 10 
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frequency between two states of the atom. These are exactly the lines 
to explain which Bohr had to introduce, as a fundamental postulate 
of his theory, the radiation condition. 


which is perfectly unintelligible from the classical standpoint. It is 
not to be understood, however, that both states n and m are excited 
simultaneously when emission occurs; it is rather a matter of their 
virtual presence. In point of fact, in order that a spectral line may re 
spontaneously emitted, the upper state must be excited in some way 
or other; the emission is then a companion process to the jump to the 
lower quantum state (vibration of an associated virtual resonator). 

The intensity of the spectral line is the product of two factors, the 
number of excited atoms and the radiating strength J of an individual 
atom, which we have just calculated. Thus, with regard to the con- 
ditions of excitation of lines, those ideas in Bohr’s theory which are 
brilliantly verified by experiment are just the ideas which are retained 
in their entirety in the wave mechanics. The latter theory adds a 
more exact calculation of the intensity J of the individual elementary 
act, depending on evaluation of the integrals occurring m the matrix 
elements, while on this question Bohr’s theory could only with 
difficulty make a few statements, with the help of very considerable 

use of the correspondence principle. 

As is shown in Appendix XXI (p. 308), the evaluation of the matrix 
elements in the case of the hydrogen atom leads to the selection rules 
bl = + 1 and Am =0, +1; that is, all matrix elements vanish 
which do not correspond to one of the transitions mentioned, and 
with them vanishes also the radiation of the corresponding frequencies. 
Application of this to hydrogen-like atoms (such as the halogens) 
gives the theoretical foundation for the facts that, for instance, 
transitions occur between s and p terms or between p and d terms, 
but ' not between s and d terms or between p and / terms. 

Besides the discontinuous states there are also states forming a 
continuous range (with positive energy); they correspond to the 
hyperbolic orbits of Bohr’s theory. The jumps from one hyperbola 
to another or to a stationary state give rise to the emission of the 
continuous X-ray spectrum emitted when electrons are scattered or 
caught by nuclei. The intensity of this spectrum has been cal- 
culated by Kramers (1923) from the standpoint of Bohr’s theory by 
a very ingenious application of the correspondence principle. His 
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results can now be confirmed and improved by evaluating’ tbe matri 
elements belonging to two states, one or both of which are in tlm 
continuous range (Oppenheimer, 1926). 

Further, the method just explained for the wave-mechanical 
calculation of the radiation emitted can be put on a rigorous basis, 
as has been shown by Dirac. For this purpose we must on the one 
hand “ quantise ” the radiation field, and on the other hand take 
fully into account the coupling, as given by electrodynamics, between 
the radiation field and the atoms present in it. It is beyond our scope, 
however, to take up these problems here. 

It might appear that wave mechanics involves a one-sided 
preference for the wave standpoint, and that the introduction of the 
corpuscle concept is therefore only made possible by the artificial 
importation of the statistical interpretation. As against that, it may 
be remarked, while the matrix or “ quantum mechanics ” of Heisen- 
berg, briefly outlined above, is in complete agreement with wave 
mechanics in its content, and only differs from it in the form of presen- 
tation, still in its methods it attaches itself rather to corpuscular 
mechanics. 

The true philosophical import of the statistical interpretation, has 
already been explained in § 7 (p. 82). It consists in the recognition 
that the wave picture and the corpuscle picture are not mutually 
exclusive, but are two complementary ways of considering the same 
process — a process whose accessibility to intuitive apprehension is 
never complete, but always subject to certain limitations given by 
the principle of uncertainty. Here we have only one more important 
point to mention. The uncertainty relations, which we have obtained 
simply by contrasting with one another the descriptions of a process 
in the language of waves and in that of corpuscles, may also be 
rigorously deduced from the formalism of quantum mechanics— as 
exact inequalities, indeed; for instance, between the co-ordinate q 
and momentum p we have the relation 

if A q and Ay are defined as root-mean-squares (see Appendix XXII, 
p. 312). 



CHAPTER VI 


Spin of the Electron and Pauli’s Principle 

1. Alkali Doublets and the Spinning Electron. 

The great success of Bohr’s theory and especially of wave mechanics 
shows that in the interpretation of atomic processes we are on the 
right road to knowledge. The theory, however, as we have repeatedly 
emphasized in the preceding chapter, is still incomplete. In particular, 
explanations cannot yet be given of the anomalous Zeeman effect, 
the synthesis of the shells in the atom, &c, The wave mechanics of 
the atom, in its form as developed up to this point, still needs a far- 
reaching extension by the introduction of new ideas and hypotheses, 
which will form the subject of the present chapter. 

The starting-point is given by the observation that the lines of 
the principal series in the alkalies are double. A well-known example 
is the D-line of sodium, whose doublet nature can be observed even 
with simple spectroscopic appliances. The splitting oi the line is rather 
considerable — it amounts to 6 A.; the two components are denoted by 
D 1 and D 2 , their wave-lengths being A = 5896 A. for D v and A - - 5890 
A. for J5 2 . The term analysis of the alkali spectra, to which the spectrum 
of sodi um belongs, gives the definite information about them that the 

5 - terms (l = 0) are simple, 

j>-, d-, . . . terms (l— 1,2,. . .) are double. 

This experimental result cannot be explained either from the stand- 
point of Bohr’s theory, or from that of wave mechanics so far as 
developed above. We have investigated above (p. 125) the most 
general motion of an electron in the atom, on the basis ol: its three 
degrees of freedom, and have arrived at the conclusion that the motion 
is completely determined and described by the three quantum numbers 
n, i, m. Any further splitting of the energy terms than that con- 
ditioned by these quantum numbers is therefore unintelligible, so 

136 
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long as we adhere to the idea that the motion of the electron is at most 

triply periodic. , . 

Under the compulsion of experiment, Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit 
(1925) put forward the following bold hypothesis. Previously the elec- 
tron was regarded as an unextended structure, possessing only three 
degrees of freedom and, moreover, determined by two constants, viz. 
its charge e and its mass m. If, however, the electron is regarded as 
a structure with finite extension, then, like every extended system, it 
possesses three rotational degrees of freedom besides its three trans- 
lational freedoms. It is therefore an obvious suggestion to ascribe to 
the electron angular momentum about an arbitrary axis (also fre- 
quently called “ mechanical moment ”). Developing the idea further, 
we must assume that the electron also possesses magnetic moment, 
for the electron carries an electric charge e, which rotates convectively, 
about the axis mentioned, along with the electron; so that the rotat- 
ing electron is equivalent magnetically to a system of circular currents 
round the axis of rotation, and these, as we know, give rise to a mag- 
netic moment. With regard to the magnitude of the magnetic and the 
mechanical moments, experiment must of course decide in the first 
instance; afterwards, we can try to deduce these magnitudes theoreti- 

This property of the electron, in virtue of which it has a mechanical 
and a magnetic moment, is called its spin. 

The magnitude of the mechanical moment follows immediately 
from known facts about the spectra of the alkalies. The angular 
momentum of the electron must of course, like every angular momen- 
tum, be quantised, and the same holds good for its component in a 
specially distinguished direction (external magnetic field). If then 
the value of the mechanical spin-moment is s (in units hj2+), there 
must, by the rules for the quantisation of direction, be 2s + 1 possible 
“ settings ” (i.e. orientations or inclinations) with respect to the special 
direction; the individual components of s, which we call a, differing 
from each other by successive units. To see this, consider the analo- 
gous relations in the Bohr atom, in which the plane of an orbit with 
angular momentum l has precisely 21+1 possible settings with 
respect to the special direction, these settings being characterized by 
the components m of l in that direction (see fig. 10, p. 109). This exten- 
sion of the concept of orbital angular momentum to spin angular 
momentum is justified by the fact that the consequences deduced 
from it are found to be in full accord with the facts.. As regards this 
point, we may refer here once again to what was said in § 5, p. 1 ", 
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about the applicability of the classical vector-model to the description 
of atomic states in wave mechanics. In this chapter we shall be 
concerned almost exclusively with the conceptual scheme, and shall 
therefore use the pictorial vector-model, postponing the wave- 
mechanical treatment of the spinning electron until the close of the 
chapter (§ 8, p. 169). 

As has just been brought out, the spin-moment s of the electron 
must have 2s + 1 possible settings with respect to a specially dis- 
1 tinguished direction. Now experiment shows that the 
terms of sodium, excepting the s-terms, are double. This 




Fig. 1. — Setting of the spin with respect to Especially distinguished direction; 
there are two possible settings, parallel and antiparallel to this direction. 


compels the conclusion that the spin-moment has only two possible 
settings (fig. 1), unless we are altogether wrong in assuming that 
this term-splitting is determined by the spin. Hence we must have 
2 s -j— 1 == 2, or 

(in units A/2 tt). The two possible settings have then the components 

CTj = + §, ” — b 

The occurrence of half-integers here as “ quantum numbers ” contra- 
dicts, at first sight, our ideas regarding the quantisation of angular 
momenta. It is to be noted, however, that the hypothesis we have 
used above of a rotating electron, extended in space, possesses merely 
heuristic value; we must be prepared, on following out these ideas, 
to encounter difficulties. (For instance, a point at the surface of the 
electron would have to move with a velocity greater than that of 
light, if such values as have been determined experimentally for 
angular momentum and magnetic moment are to agree with those 
calculated by the classical theory.) The use of half-integral com- 
ponents of angular momentum for the spin consistently leads, however, 
to results which are in complete agreement with the experimental 
facts. On the other hand, the wave mechanics of the spinning electron, 
in the form given to it by Dirac, leads automatically to this half- 
integral property, merely as a consequence of the conditions of linearity 
and relativistic invariance, without any subsidiary assumption. 

An electron revolving about the nucleus possesses an orbital 
moment l; besides this, it has the mechanical spin-moment s. The 
question arises: how are these two moments to be compounded with 
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each other? Bohr’s theory would reply that they must be combined 
by the method of vector addition. This same rule for the composition 
of l and s holds good according to wave mechanics, although the proof 
(Wigner, v. Neumann, 1927) requires advanced mathematical methods 
(group theory). They therefore combine vectorially, giving a resultant 
(or total) moment j (in units h/2rr), so that 

— > — > -> 
j=l + s. 

After Sommerfeld, j is called the “ inner 55 quantum number, it repre- 
sents the total mechanical moment of the atom. It too must of course 
be quantised. Since s = |, there are only the two possibilities, 

j x =l + j 2 = l — J; 

j is therefore half -integral in this case. Tor each Lvalue there are 
accordingly two possible values for the total mechanical moment, 
so that the corresponding terms are double. The 5-terms alone (l = 0) 
form an exception; they are always single, for m this case the only 
allowable value is j = s = since j , the total angular momentum, 
must always be positive. The double possibility for the setting of the 
spin with respect to the orbit is equivalent to a splitting of the energy 
terms, on account of the magnetic coupling of spin and orbit. The 
magnitude of the splitting is in fact given directly by the energy 
which is needed in order to turn the spin round, from one setting 
relative to l in the magnetic field of the orbit, into the other setting. 

We take as an example the case with which we began (p. 136), that 
of the sodium /Mines. The term analysis shows that the upper state 
is a %)- term, while the lower is an 5-term. The former is double, corre- 
sponding to the two possible values of the total angular momentum 
j = \ and j =■-- §; the lower term, being an 5-term, is single (j = |). 
The Z), line corresponds to the transition from the p-torm with the 
inner quantum number j -t, the IX, line to the transition from the 
term with j ■-■■■ §. 

The rule of vector addition can also be applied to the ease of several 
electrons; in this case the orbital moments l v i 2 , . . . of the individual 
electrons, and their spin-moments s v 5 2 • - ■ > are compound ed so as to 
give the total angular momentum j. Here j is integral or half-integral 
according as the number of electrons is even or odd. Similarly, the 
projection m of j on a specially distinguished direction can also be 
either integral or half- integral. 

In conclusion, wo may also recall the fact that the whole vector 
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figure of mechanical moments rotates round the direction of j, with 
uniform angular velocity; as follows from the meaning of j , the total 
angular momentum. This implies, as we have fully explained in the 
preceding chapter (p. 101), that the emitted radiation is subject to the 
rules A j = ±1. In addition, however, as the theory agrees with 
experiment in showing, there are transitions with A j = 0; these 
correspond to changes of state in which the total angular momentum 
does not change. The fact that these transitions are permitted, while 
those with AZ = 0 (or A h = 0, see foot of p. Ill) are forbidden, is 
capable of explanation on correspondence principles. We shall not, 
however, consider the matter more closely. 

2 . The Anomalous Zeeman Effect. 

It has been shown in the last section, and will further appear in 
succeeding sections, that the hypothesis of the “spinning electron” has 
made it possible to understand the splitting of terms (multiplets), a 
phenomenon which the orbital picture by itself was quite incapable 
of explaining. The phenomenon in fact depends upon the possession 
of angular momentum by the electron itself; this internal angular 
momentum, by the quantum rules, can be directed in different ways 
with respect to the direction of the orbital moment, or with respect to 
a direction marked out by external means. 

We shall now show that the electron’s own magnetic moment, 
which is bound up with its mechanical moment, supplies the explana- 
tion of the anomalous Zeeman effect , i.e. the observed phenomenon 
that in a (weak) magnetic field a spectral line is split up into a con- 
siderable number of lines (fig. 2, Plate VII); while, according to 
classical theory, and also according to wave mechanics when spin is 
not taken into account, we can only have the normal Zeeman effect , 
i.e. the splitting up of every spectral line into a Lorentz triplet. 

We may briefly recall the explanation of the normal Zeeman 
effect. The revolution of the electron produces a mechanical moment 
/ p l of the orbital motion, and this is quantised by known rules: 


On the other hand, the revolving electron acts like a circular current 
of strength I = e(ou/27r), where co is the frequency of revolution, and 
so generates a magnetic field. But the magnetic field of a circular 
current I is, as we know, equivalent to that of a magnetic dipole of 
moment M = Aljc, where A is the area enclosed by the circuit, and 
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c is the velocity of light. Hence the revolving electron behaves mag- 
netically like a magnetic dipole of moment 7rr 2 (e/c)co/27r; since, how- 
ever, the orbital angular momentum is p l = /xr 2 o> = Z(A/2 tt), the 
magnetic moment M z of the orbital motion becomes 

•n/r eh 7 e 
l ~ 4^0 l ~ 

The value ehj{^7Tiic) therefore represents the smallest unit for the 
magnitude of a magnetic orbital moment in the atom; it is called the 
Bohr magneton. 

If a homogeneous magnetic field is applied, the atom is set into 
precessional motion (fig. 3) about the direction of the field, as has 
been explained above (p. 109); consequently the com- 
ponent m of l in this direction must be a whole number 
(quantisation of direction). As for the supplementary 

Fig. 3. — Precession of the orbital angular momentum round the direction of 
the magnetic field (in the absence of the spin it would always lead to the normal 
Zeeman effect). 



energy, by which the energy of the atom is increased owing to the 
magnetic field, this is given by 

# ma gn = —M t H COS 0, 


where 6 is the angle between the magnetic field and the direction of 
the magnetic moment, i.e. the direction of l. But cos# is obviously 
equal to m/i, so that 


E, 


magn 


eh 

47T/XC 


Ilm. 


The terms therefore split up in the magnetic field, the separation being 

eh 


where 




H = 1*40 X 10 6 /f sec. -1 , 


4:TffJLC 


which is the same as the Larmor frequency already introduced (p. 109), 
i.e. the amount by which the frequency of a vibrating electrical system 
is changed in a magnetic field, according to the classical theory. 

Thus every term splits up into 2Z+ 1 equidistant terms, corre- 
sponding to the 21 -f- 1 setting possibilities. In the emitted radiation, 
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however, every line should be split up into only three components, since 
the processional motion is purely periodic, and therefore the selection 
rules Am = 0, ±1 come into play. In this way, therefore, we get only 
the normal Zeeman effect (see fig. 11, p. 110). 

Even taking the spin of the electron into account, nothing in these 
relations would be changed, if we associated with the electron a mag- 
netic moment, bearing to the mechanical spin-moment p s = s{h/2rr) 
the same ratio as the magnetic orbital moment does to the mechanical, 
i.e. if 

Ms — 

Pa Pi 2 ^ C 


For the total angular momentum would then be j, and the total mag- 
netic moment would be Mj = (eA/47r/xc)j; thus j and M$ would have 
the same direction, and would set themselves in the magnetic field 
in accordance with the quantisation of direction, or precess round the 
field direction in common. The single difference, with spin, would 
be that now, not 2 1 + 1, but 2 j + 1 setting possibilities exist, and 
that therefore every undisturbed term is split up by the magnetic 
field into 2 j + 1 terms, but in such a way that the amount of the 
splitting would be exactly the same as before; in the spectrum there 
would be no difference at all. 

The anomalous Zeeman effect , however, can be explained com- 
pletely by assuming that the magnetic spin-moment is got from the 
mechanical, not by multiplying by e/2 (jlc, as with orbital moments, 
but by multiplying by e\\ ac, so that 


M s — 2 


eh 

kirfiC 


s. 


Since the mechanical spin-moment is always s = it follows that the 
magnetic moment of the electron is exactly equal to a Bohr magneton 
eA/ 47 T/xc. This difference in the behaviour of the spin-moments as 
compared with the orbital moments can be put on a theoretical basis, 
as has been first shown by Thomas (1926), and recently in a much 
simpler way by Kramers (1935); it is a necessary consequence of the 
theory of relativity. Moreover, the connexion between mechanical 
and spin-moment, in the form we are now considering, follows rigor- 
ously from the relativistic equation of Dirac. 

It is just this difference between the orbital and the spin-moments 
which is responsible for the anomalous Zeeman effect. The result of 
it is that the vector sum of the magnetic moments, i.e. the total mag- 
netic moment M , is not in general in the same direction as the total 
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mechanical moment j. In fig. 4 this is shown for the case of one elec- 
tron, hut the principle is the same for the case of several electrons 
also. For clearness, the magnetic 
orbital moment M l is shown twice 
as large as the mechanical orbital 
moment l; hence, by the preceding, 
the magnetic spin-moment M a must 

Fig. 4.— Vector model for the anomalous 
Zeeman effect. The direction of the total 
angular momentum does not coincide with the 
direction of the resultant magnetic moment; 
only the component M\\ parallel to j is magneti- 
cally effective; the other component M L dis- 
appears when averaged, on account of the rota- 
tion of the vector figure about j (the total 
angular momentum). 

be shown four times as large as the mechanical spin-moment s. The 
resultants M and j therefore fall in. different directions. 

In accordance with the meaning of j , the total angular momentum, 
we must regard the atom, and with it the whole vector figure, as in 
rotation about the direction given by j; any vector, not in this direc- 
tion, therefore processes round it. On account of the high frequency 
of the processional motion (it can be shown that the hv corresponding 
to this frequency is of the order of magnitude of the C£ fine structure 
splitting ” of the terms, which is determined by the coupling of l and 
s to the vector j; or, in the case, say, of the sodium D-lines, of the 
order of magnitude of the splitting of the p-torms, i.e. approximately, 
V rw 5 x 10 u cm." 1 ) only time-averages can come into question, for 
magnitudes which vary slowly as compared with this frequency . Thus, 
for example, the atom will behave magnetically, in, the presence of 
an external field, as if the atom had the magnetic moment M, where 
the bar indicates a time-average. But the time-average of M is equal 
to the projection, of M on the axis ol rotation, i.e. equal to the com- 
ponent iff 4 the component A1 i perpendicular to the axis disappears 
on formation of the time-average. 

In the presence of a (weak) external field the atom therefore 
possesses an effective magnetic moment M u in the direction ol j. On 
account of the angular momentum it processes about the direction of 
the held, and the same considerations now hold as those adduced 
above: j possesses, in consequence of this processional motion, only 
2 j + 1 possible settings with respect to the field direction, these being 
characterized by the component m ol: j in. this direction, ihe mag- 
netic energies of these settings are given individually by 
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the undisturbed term is therefore split up by the magnetic field into 
2 j -f* 1 terms with the separation 

The difference now, as compared with the earlier case, is that 
formerly (in the normal Zeeman effect) the magnetic moment was 
equal for all terms to the Bohr magneton multiplied by the quantum 
number of the total angular momentum; the splitting was the same 
for all terms, irrespective of their quantum numbers, being equal to 
the Bohr magneton multiplied by the field strength II. When, how- 
ever, the spin and the vector composition of the moments are taken 
into consideration, we obtain an “ effective ” magnetic moment of 
the atom, which in general is not given by the product of Bohr mag- 
neton and total angular momentum, but depends also on the rest of 
the quantum numbers and in particular on the angles occurring in 
the vector figure. If we write, purely formally in the first instance. 




eh 

4777m 


39> 


then the factor g gives the divergencies which occur in our vector 
model, as compared with the theory of the normal Zeeman effect. 
The additional magnetic energy is then given by 


E maen =-M,H^ = 


eh 

ilTfAC 


II mg = —hv L mg, 


where, as above, v L is the classical Larmor frequency. The undis- 
turbed term is therefore split up in the 
magnetic field, certainly again into 

Fig. 5 . — Transitions in the anomalous Zeeman effect; 
since the splitting is different in the various term groups, 
we get in general just as many separated lines as there are 
~3 -2 -1 0 + 1 -*-2 +3 rn possible transitions altogether. 


+2 771 



2 j -j- 1 equidistant terms, but the amount of the splitting hv L g is 
not equal to that in the normal Zeeman effect, viz. hv L , but differs 
from it by the factor g, which is called, after its discoverer, the Lande 
splitting factor (1923). It varies from term to term, and is thus the 
determining cause of the anomalous behaviour of the atom in the Zeeman 
effect. The splitting pattern is not the Lorentz triplet; many more 
lines occur, in accordance with the fact that the energy differences 
corresponding to the selection rules Am——- 1, 0, 1 are not now, 
as they are in the normal Zeeman effect, the same for all values of 
m (fig. 5). 
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The splitting up of a line in the anomalous Zeeman effect is there- 
fore essentially determined by the Lande factors for the upper and lower 
states. These factors, as will now be shown, can be 
ascertained with comparative ease from the develop- 
ments already given with regard to the vector model. 

For this purpose we have to calculate the value of 

Fig. — Vector composition of the orbital moment l and the spin-moment 
s t giving the total angular momentum j. 



the component of the magnetic moment. From fig. 6 we can 
at once read off the relation 

Jf„ = M l cos (£, j) + M 8 cos (5, j). 

If we now substitute for M„ the expression used above, (eh/iTr^jg, 
and for the magnetic moments of the orbit and the spin, the values 
already obtained, we find (note the factor 2 in the spin term!) 

jg = - --- 1 1 cos (l, j) + 2 s cos (s, j) 1 
4-7 r/xc ' 471 /xC t ) 


which gives 


9 = 


7 2s 

- cos (l, j) + COs(s, j). 

3 3 


The values of the cosines appearing in this equation may be written 
down at once from the triangle of the vectors l, s and j (fig. 6): 


cos (l, j) 


ijl 


COS (s,j) ■■ 


j 2 


p 


2js 


For the Lande splitting factor we thus obtain 

j a -H 2 -* 2 - -i 2 +s 2 -Z 2 

n — - 


2f 


s2 I 2 ^ + — 

1 V 2 


j 2 + s 2 


P 


2.f 


"We have deduced this formula in accordance with the classical vector 
model representation. In quantum mechanics this representation is 
certainly still permissible, but with this difference, that the square of 
the magnitude of an angular momentum, with the quantum number l, 
is not equal to P as in Bohr’s theory, but is given by l{l + 1). This is 
proved in Appendix XIX (p. 302) for the orbital angular momentum; 
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the same holds good for the spin angular momentum, so that we 
can adapt the formula for the splitting factor to wave mechanics, 
by writing everywhere j(j + 1), 1(1 + 1) 9 s(s + 1), instead of j 2 , J 2 , s 2 : 

a = 14- iO + 1) + s ( s ±J±z. M ^ 

y 2j(j+l) 

__ 3 s(s + 1) - 1(1 + 1) 

2j(j+ 1) 

This method of deducing the ^-formula may seem rather unconvincing, 
since classical ideas are applied throughout, and it is only at the very 
end, as it were, that corrections from wave mechanics are brought to 
bear. It may be mentioned, however, that the formula can also be 
obtained from wave mechanics directly, though only, it is true, with 
the assistance of group theory. 

An immediate proof of the correctness of the formula is given, 
however, by experiment. In Appendix XXIII (p. 318) the splitting 
pattern in the anomalous Zeeman effect is calculated for the D- lines 
of sodium. Even in this simple example — an atom with one radiating 
electron — it can be seen how complicated, comparatively, is this 
splitting pattern in the anomalous Zeeman effect. Experiment, how- 
ever, has fully confirmed the correctness of the calculated pattern, 
with complete spectroscopic accuracy. In every case in which the 
anomalous Zeeman effect has been investigated experimentally, theory 
and experiment have been found to be in complete agreement. Con- 
sidering the enormous numerical material which has been collected 
up to the present time, and which the calculation of Lande’s factors 
has invariably proved capable of explaining, one is compelled to con- 
clude without going further that the theoretical interpretation of the 
anomalous Zeeman effect, and the results which it involves with re- 
spect to the magnitude of the mechanical and magnetic spin-moments, 
represent the actual truth. 

In conclusion, we shall say something about one more phenomenon 
observed in the Zeeman effect; this is called, after its discoverers, the 
Paschen-Back effect (1921) . We have stipulated above that the magnetic 
field is not to be too strong. This stipulation was tacitly used when 
we replaced the magnetic moment by its time-average ~M = 3^,. This 
is justified so long as the rotation of the whole vector model about 
the direction of the angular momentum j is much more rapid than its 
precessional motion about the direction of the magnetic field, the 
frequency of which is, approximately, v L = 1*40 X 10 6 H sec.” 1 . 
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For the former, in the case of the splitting of the sodium terms, we 
found (p. 136) AA ^ 6 JL, corresponding to Av ~ 5 X 10 u sec.”* 1 , so that 
the required condition is certainly fulfilled in this example, for fields 
up to some thousand gauss. 

If, however, we increase the magnetic field strength until the two 
frequencies are of the same order of magnitude, the foregoing con- 
siderations are no longer valid, since it is then not the time-average 
of M, but M itself, that is in question. We are now in the region of 
the Paschen-Back effect. We can describe it in another way by saying 
that the internal energy of precession about j becomes comparable 
with the external energy of precession of j about II, so that the fine 
structure splitting depending on the spin is of the same order of mag- 
nitude as the splitting of the terms in the magnetic field. If the 
magnetic field strength is raised further still, so that the energies 
depending on the setting in the field become much 
greater than the energy of coupling between the orbital 
moment l and the spin-moment $, we obtain the normal 
Zeeman effect; in fact, this coupling is then practically 
completely annulled, and the orbital and spin-moments 

Fig. 7. — Vector model for the Paschen-Back effect (transition to the normal 
Zeeman effect). Since the energy of the orbital moment and spin-moment 
in the magnetic field is greater than the magnetic interaction between orbit and 
spin, the orbital and spin-moments process separately round the field direction. 



precess independently round the direction of II (fig. 7). The total 
magnetic energy is then given by 

®auign = — H 008 (Iff) + 2 8 COs($ff) j . 

If we continue to denote by m l (a whole number) the projection of l 
on the field direction, and observe that in this case the spin can only 
set itself parallel or antiparallel to the field (a = + |), it follows from 
the above equation and the half-integral character of the spin-moment 
that 

K na Sn =-£^K±D. 

We therefore in this case obtain a term-splitting with the term- 
separation corresponding to the normal Zeeman effect. Thus when 
the magnetic field is steadily increased, a gradual transition takes 
place from the anomalous to the normal Zeeman effect; the transitional 
zone is referred to as that of the Paschen-Back effect. The nomen- 
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clature, it may be noted, is not appropriate— normally (at ordinary 
field strengths) we get the “ anomalous ” Zeeman effect, while the 
“ normal ” effect is only got at abnormally high field strengths. 

3. The Hydrogen Atom and X-ray Terms. 

We shall now investigate the question of how the statements of 
the atomic theory with regard to the values of the terms are to be 
corrected in the light of the recognition of the existence of spin. We 
begin with the simple example of the hydrogen atom, and with the 
schemes of terms which may be called hydrogen-like (alkali terms. 
X-ray terms). In Chapter Y (pp. 112, 126) we discussed the values of 
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Fig. g. — Diagrammatic synopsis of the notation for the various terms 
and lines in alkaline and X-ray spectra. 


these ter ms fully, on the basis of Bohr’s theory and wave mechanics, 
without t aking into account the spin of the electron. We may state the 
results once more, in brief summary. The hydrogen-like spectra arise 
when an electron moves in a Coulomb field (hydrogen terms) or m 
a Coulomb-like central field (screening by the rest of the electrons; 
ftlVali and X-ray terms). The value of the term depends mainly 
on the principal quantum number: Balmer terms — Rh/n 2 . If the 
field deviates from the Coulomb field a correction has to be applied, 
which depends not only on n but also on the azimuthal quantum 
number l; it was denoted above (p. 107) by e(», k), where h = l + L 
A similar correction is required if we take into account the relativistic 
variability of mass, the influence of which on the hydrogen terms 

has been mentioned above (p. 107). 

The existence of electronic spin leads to a further correction of 
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the terms, since it gives rise to an additional determining number 
j = l + b This additional number, as we have explained in § 1, p. 139, 
causes a splitting up of the terms into doublets; but the 5 -terms, 
and these alone, remain single, for in this case j can have only one 
value, viz. Instead of the scheme of terms in fig. 13, p. 112, we there- 
fore obtain the scheme of fig. 8. The terms fall in the first place 
into widely separated groups corresponding to the principal quantum 
number n (n = 1, 2, 3, . . .). The figure is not at all correct in its pro- 
portions; in reality the distance between two groups of terms, with 
different quantum numbers, is 10 3 to 10 4 times greater than the 
splitting within such a group; the transitions between two different 
groups of terms correspond in the optical spectra to wave-lengths of 
a few thousand A., while the fine structure splitting of the lines amounts 
at most to a few A. 

Within the group of terms with the same principal quantum 
number, we have in a preceding section (p. 108) discriminated between 
the individual terms by specifying the azimuthal quantum number k; 
instead of k we have now two quantum numbers, viz. the azimuthal 
quantum number l which corresponds to Jc— 1, and the inner quantum 
number j. Instead of l = 0, 1, 2, . . . (or, as formerly, k = 1, 2, 3, . . .), 
it is customary, as was mentioned on p. 126, to use the letters 
5 , p, d, . . . ; the value oij is given as a suffix attached to these letters. 
Examples of this notation are shown in fig. 8, for the case of the alkali 
terms. For the X-ray terms a different notation has become estab- 
lished, the terms being distinguished by a capital letter specifying 
the shell in which they lie ( K shell for n = 1, L shell for n= 2, and 
so on), and by a roman numeral attached to the letter as a suffix, and 
corresponding to the order of numbering within the shell. 

The case of hydrogen is peculiar in one respect. Experiment gives 
distinctly fewer terms than are specified in the term scheme of fig. 8; 
for n == 2 only two terms are found, for n — 3 only three, and so on. 
The theoretical calculation shows that here (by a mathematical coin- 
cidence, so to speak) two terms sometimes coincide, the reason being 
that the relativity and spin corrections partly compensate each 
other. It is found that terms with the same inner quantum number 
j but different azimuthal quantum numbers l always strictly coincide, 
for instance, the ns and the np } term, the p, and the d, term, and 
so on; such pairs of terms are drawn close together in fig. 8. For 
the value of the terms a formula was given by Sommerfeld (1916), even 
before the introduction of wave mechanics; the same formula is also 
obtained when the hydrogen atom is calculated by Dirac’s relativistic 

(E 908) 11 
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wave mechanics. This formula, which reproduces the values of the 
hydrogen terms with the greatest exactness, is: 


E E 0 == E 0 


1 + 


a 2 Z 2 


K + VV - 


x 2 Z 2 ) 2 


-4 


Here E denotes the energy of the bound electron after deducting the 
rest energy, and E 0 is the rest energy me 2 ; n r is the radial quantum 
number; n r/) (Sommerfeld) is identical with Bohr’s azimuthal quantum 
number 7c, and corresponds therefore to the l + 1 of wave mechanics. 
Since, however, as we have just seen, two terms with different l but 
the same j always coincide when we take the spin into account, dis- 
crimination between the terms by means of the quantum number n (f> 
is identical with discrimination by means of j; we therefore have 
n <t> = j + The principal quantum number is then found as the 
sum n = n r + n (/) . The constant a is given by 


a = 


2tt6 2 1 . 

He ~ 13? 


dimensional considerations show at once that it is a pure number, 
the only quantity indeed of zero dimensions (ignoring trivial numerical 
factors) which can be formed from the three atomic constants e, h 
and c. Since it gives the amount of the fine structure splitting, it is 
called (after Sommerfeld) the fine structure constant. Z is the atomic 
number (1 for hydrogen, 2 for He + , and so on). On account of the 
smallness of a, Sommerfeld’s formula can be expanded in ascending 
powers of a 2 Z 2 ; a simple calculation gives 



where R is written for E 0 a 2 / 2 k, so that R is simply the well-known 
Rydberg constant. The Balmer term — RhZ 2 /n 2 is therefore modified 
by a correcting factor, which depends 011 n (/) and gives the fine struc- 
ture; the quantity e(n s k) of the formula on p. 107 is equal to the 
additive correction 

Rha 2 Z* / n 3\ 

n 4 Vfy 4/ 

It should be particularly emphasized that the X-ray terms also are 
well represented for all elements by Sommerfeld’s formula. 

One small remark on the fine structure constant may be added. 
When a physical formula is to be devised, it may be possible to go a 
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good length on the score of dimensional considerations alone. An 
example of this sort is the formula deduced in § 2, p. 46 for the scatter- 
ing of light by electrons. Since the ratio of the total scattered energy 
J to the primary energy J 0 incident per square centimetre has the 
dimensions of an area, and since from the three classical electronic 
quantities e, to , c (we are concerned here with a purely classical effect) 
only one quantity having the dimensions of a length can he formed, 
viz. e 2 /me 2 , it follows that the scattering formula must be of the form 
JIJ 0 — /c(e 2 /me 2 ) 2 , where k is a factor of proportionality of dimensions 
zero (and of order of magnitude 1). The real task of the theory is to 
deter mine the constant 7c, by means of geometrical considerations 
based upon definite ideas with regard to the mechanism of the process. 
The occurrence, in the theory of the splitting of terms, of the dimen- 
sionless fine structure constant a, whose value is given by e, c and n, 
suggests the idea that there must be a deeper connexion between these 
three quantities, on the strength of which one of them can be deter- 
mined in terms of the other two. If this is so, there must be some 
process involved which we do not yet understand, its geometry and 
mechanism being still quite unknown. The discovery of this con- 
nexion is a problem which fascinates many physicists. Its solution 
would mean a great step towards understanding why charge, mass, 
energy, &c., occur in minimum elementary quantities. We may add 
that Ed ding ton has put forward a theory for the geometrical explana- 
tion of a, according to which 1/a is the value of |n 2 (m 2 -|-l)-|-l lor n==4-, 
we cannot, however, go into this further. It may bo remarked that 
the idea that 1 /a is an integer is somewhat dubious, as the most exact 

experimental values give 1/a = 137-2. 

We now proceed to consider the spectral lines which are possible, 
consistently with the above scheme of terms. The selection rules 
have already been stated (p. 140); they are 

AI = ±1, Aj = 0, ±1; 

they do not allow all transitions, but only those indicated by arrows 

in the scheme of terms (fig. 8, p. 148). 

In the hydrogen and alkali spectra, as we have already explained 
for the simple Bohr theory (fig. 13, p. 112; fig. 8, p. 148), the lines 
which correspond to transitions from a p-term to the ground state 
(s-term) are called the lines of the principal series; a principal series 
of higher order contains the lines which lead to the next s-teim (in 
our diagram to the 2s-term). Transitions from the d-terms to the 
p-terms give the diffuse series, those from the s-terms to the p-terms 
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the sharp series. The higher series (fundamental series, &c.) lead from 
higher levels to the terms of the third quantum state (n = 3), and 
therefore fall outside the scope of our diagram of terms. We thus 
obtain — for the case of sodium — the diagram of terms and lines shown 
in fig. 9, which replaces the simple diagram of p. 112 (fig. 13). 

For X-ray spectra an essentially different notation has secured 
general acceptance; this also is indicated in fig. 8, p. 148 (see also fig. 15, 
p. 113), The lines which correspond to transitions to the if-level are 
called if -lines; lines whose final state is a term of the L shell are called 
L-lines; and so on. Individual lines within these general classes are 
distinguished by small Greek letters in accordance with a recognized 
convention, which was also exemplified in fig. 15, p. 113. The K a and 
if a / lines form the doublet which arises in a transition of the electron 
from the L to the K shell; K ' p and Kp correspond to the transitions 
from the M to the K shell; and so on. 

4. The Helium Atom. 

In the helium atom two electrons revolve about the nucleus (nuclear 
charge 2e); we have therefore 6 co-ordinates to deal with instead of 
3, with the result that an exact solution is no longer possible. For 
the purpose of obtaining a general idea of the possible states, an exact 
solution is, however, not at all necessary; following Bohr, we can in 
the first place neglect the mutual interaction of the electrons, and for 
a first approximation treat the problem as if the two electrons moved 
undisturbed in the field of the nucleus. Afterwards, the interaction 
can be taken into account by the methods of the theory of pertur- 
bations. 

We shall therefore (as with the hydrogen atom) associate three 
quantum numbers with each of the two electrons: 

k ^ 2 > J25 

and we shall assume once for all that in the case of different l- values 
the first electron possesses the higher azimuthal quantum number 
(h > h)- The corresponding angular momenta are compounded 
srectorially (neglecting the interaction between the two electrons); 
we thus obtain a total angular momentum 

3=31 + k 

as also total orbital and spin angular momenta given respectively by 
l — l ± + l 2 , s = s 1 -{- s 2 - 
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Fig. 9. — Term scheme for sodium, taking account of spin; on the left are shown the energies 
of the terms in electron volts (measured from the ground state); on the right the frequencies (in 
wave numbers) which are emitted at a transition downwards from the series limit, and also the values 
of V(Rlv). 
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If, however, the interaction of the two electrons is taken into account, 
the angular momenta of the electrons separately are no longer integrals 
of the equations of motion, so that the angular momentum vectors are 
not now fixed in space. The total angular momentum j is constant, 
however, and of course must still be quantised even for an arbitrary 
system of electrons, since it corresponds to a rotation of the electronic 
configuration as a whole. The question is now, whether a many- 
electron (two-electron) problem can still be characterized, at least 
approximately, by other angular momentum quantum numbers. The 
important factor here is the interaction of the two electrons, and the 
coupling relations between the individual angular momentum vectors 
(orbital and spin). If in fact, in consequence of the interactions 

being slight, a precessional period is 
slow, it will be possible to associate 
the corresponding angular momenta, 
approximately, with quantum num- 
bers, viz. those which the angular 
momenta would have, if there 
were no coupling. It is entirely a 
matter of the strength of the various 
couplings. 

An obvious assumption to make 

Fig. io. — Scheme of the so-called (^-coupling; 
to a first approximation the orbital and spin-moments 
of each electron are compounded into a resultant; 
the vector sum of these two resultants gives the 
total angular momentum j. 



is the following. For every electron the orbital and spin moments 
are firmly coupled; but the various electrons influence each other 
comparatively little. Every electron will then be characterized 
individually by the quantum number of its angular momentum j 
(orbital plus spin); that is to say, the vector sum of l u and 
for the vth electron, still approximately carries out a motion of 
precession round the direction of j u , in spite of the disturbance by 
the other electrons; then the j vectors of the various electrons are 
compounded into a total angular momentum j, and in their turn 
carry out a precessional motion round the latter (see fig. 10). 

Another limiting case of the coupling relations is that in which 
the spin vectors and the orbital vectors are compounded separately 
into resultants l and s } so that for two electrons we have the diagram 
of fig. 11. The vectors l x and l 2 rotate round the total orbital moment l, 
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the spin vectors s x and s 2 round s, and then these two vectors precess 
about j. One can understand how this vector model may come into 
play, by supposing that besides the electrical forces of repulsion other 
forces of a magnetic nature also act between the electrons; the latter 
forces being determined by the magnetic moment of the electrons, 
and producing a strong coupling between the spin vectors of the two 
electrons. 

Experimental results show that as a rule (in helium and the alka- 
line earths) the second case of coupling is the one which occurs, it is 
called the normal coupling case or, after its discoverers, the Bussell- 
Saunders coupling. This is the only case we shall consider here 
although the case first described also actually occurs, as well as inter- 
mediate stages between 
these two extreme cases. 

We may remind the reader 
of the similar circumstances 
in the case of the abnormal 
Zeeman effect, where the 

Fig. n. — Scheme of the Russell- 
Saumiers or (A?) -coup ling: to a first 
approximation the orbital moments of 
the electrons are compounded into a total 
orbital moment /, also their spin -mo- 
ments into a resultant spin-moment s, 
and finally l and « into the total angular 
momentum i, ^ 

strengthening of the coupling between the external magnetic field 
and the individual magnetic moments determines a transition to 
the normal Zeeman effect, via the Paschen-Back effect. 

In helium, the coupling relations are normal. The two orbital 
moments l x and U are therefore in the first place combined into a 
total orbital moment l , which must be a whole number and can there- 
fore take only the values l=l x — Z 2 , l x — Z 2 + 1, . . . , l x + h* Simi- 
larly, the two spin-moments s 1 and s 2 combine into the total spin- 
moment which (for two electrons) must likewise be a whole number: 
since s x and s 2 have the value the two values s — 0 and s — 1 are 
the only possible ones; in the former case the spins are antiparallel, 
in the latter parallel. (In fig. 11, for easier visualization we have 
assumed that the two spins form an obtuse angle with each other; 
in reality they must always be either parallel or antiparallel to each 
other.) 

The term scheme of helium (see fig. 12) breaks up therefore into 
two separate groups, according as the total spin is zero or unity; in 


/ 

/ 




Fig. 12. — Term scheme for helium; there are no inter-combination lines between orthohelium 
and parhelium; orthohelium (for not too great dispersion) has the character of a doublet system. 
The i S term of parhelium is situated much deeper as indicated by the arrow 
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the former case we speak of parhelium terms, in the latter of ortho- 
helium terms. This separation of the terms into two groups is justified 
by the fact, which has been proved experimentally and can easily be 
put on a theoretical footing, that in general there are no transitions 
between terms of the first group and terms of the second. From the 
physical standpoint it is accordingly permissible to distinguish sharply 
between parhelium and orthohelium, especially as it is only in excep- 
tional cases that it is possible to transform a helium atom, which has 
once shown the parhelium spectrum, in such a way that it emits the 
lines of orthohelium. 

In parhelium, then, the total spin moment s is 0; hence the total 
orbital moment is identical with the total angular momentum: j = l. 
This implies that the whole of the terms of parhelium are singlets, 
i.e. that to every azimuthal quantum number l there belongs only 
a single term with the inner quantum number j equal to l. 

In orthohelium, on the other hand, the total spin moment is equal 
to 1, and it combines vectorially with the total orbital moment to 
form the total moment j. Since all three vectors are whole numbers, 
j in this case can take the three values 

J — l — L l + 1- 

There are therefore three terms for every azimuthal quantum number, 
and the term scheme of orthohelium is a triplet system. Here also, 
however, as in the doublet spectra discussed above (p. 136), the 
s-terms are single; in fact, 1=0 for these, so that j can only be equal 
to s, i.e. to 1. In the alkaline earths (Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba), which like 
helium have two external electrons, the triplet character can be easily 
observed in the spectrum. In helium, however, a special feature occurs: 
it possesses practically a doublet spectrum, since the P x and P 2 terms 
nearly coincide. As an example of this, we take the first line of the 
sharp series, which corresponds to the transition from 3 S to 2 P. Exact 
measurements by Houston have shown that this line consists of three 
components: 

SS -> 2P 0 . . . 7065-707 1,\ AA = 0-495 A, 

3S -> 2P X ... 7065-212 A, 

3 8 -> 2 P 2 . . . 7065-177 A, } AA = 0-035 A. 

We see from these numbers that the splitting between the two lower 
terms is only about one-fourteenth of that between cither and the upper 
term. The slightness of this splitting is the reason why for a long time 
the spectrum of helium was referred to as a doublet system. 
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We add a brief remark on the notation for the terms. A few lines 
above we have used capital letters 8, P, D, . . . instead of small letters 
(p. 126). This is customary in the case of several electrons for the 
purpose of indicating the total orbital moment. It is also customary 
to define the multiplet character, that is to say, the n um ber of terms 
belonging to a particular multiplet (all with the same principal and 
azimuthal quantum numbers), by attaching this number to the term 
symbol as a left-hand upper index; also, the multiplicity written down 
is always the one which occurs when l is large, viz. 2s + 1. In fact, 

the vector sum l -f- s — j gives the following values: 

for l i> s: l s, l — s 4- 1, • • ■ , l + s — 1, l s (2s -f- 1 values), 
for l <, s: s — l, s — l -J- 1, . . . , s -4- l — 1, s — Z (2? -f- 1 values). 

If, for example, s = 1, we have a triplet; but this holds only from 
l = 1 (jP-term) upwards, while the term l — 0 (S-term) is single. This 
peculiarity is ignored in the use of the notation; the two terms are 
written 3 S, 3 P, although in reality the former of these is single. 

The individual terms of the triplet 3 P are distinguished by right- 
hand lower indices (suffixes), which indicate the value of j; in helium, 
for instance, 

1 P 1 for parhelium, 

3 P 0 , 3 P V 3 P 2 for orthohelium. 

Briefly, then, the notation used is as follows. The first n um ber denotes 
the principal quantum number— it indicates the shell which the 
electrons occupy; if the electrons are in different shells, this quantum 
number must be omitted. The letter indicates the total orbital moment, 

the letters S,P,... corresponding to the quantum numbers l = 0, 1, 

The left-hand upper index gives the number of terms (at its maximum) 
in the term group defined by the principal quantum number and the 
letter it is equal to 2s -)- 1. The right-hand lower index distinguishes 
the individual terms of this group by assigning the inner quantum 
number j for the total angular momentum. 

Returning once more to the term scheme for helium (p. 156), we 
have to point out that we have not shown in it the l 3 $-term for ortho- 
helium, i.e. the ground state to be expected. The reason is, that no 
lines have been found spectroscopically which could correspond to a 
transition to this term. We must conclude from this that in ortho- 
helium the Instate is missing. In fact, since we can calculate the 
position of this term approximately, we can tell approximately the 
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places in the spectrum at which the lines must lie which correspond 
to transitions to this term. In spite of the most thorough spectro- 
scopic investigations in this region of the spectrum, not a single 
line has been found which can be brought into connexion with such 
transitions. 

This result is quite inexplicable by the preceding principles as they 
stand. If we look for its cause in some special property of the term, 
we find the peculiarity that for this term all the quantum numbers 
are the same for the two electrons. Thus, both electrons lie in the 
K shell, and have therefore the same principal quantum number 
% = n 2 = 1 , as is also in fact the case for the parhelium term lbS. 
•Since the azimuthal quantum number of an electron can never be 
.greater than n~~ 1 , it must vanish in this case for both electrons: 
l x = l 2 = 0. (For higher S- terms, the two orbital moments could be 
different from zero, and by antiparallel setting cause the total orbital 
moment to vanish.) In orthohelium, the two electron spins are parallel, 
and the components of the spin moments are therefore also equal, 
oq = 0*2 == so that the two sets of quantum numbers completely 
agree. In parhelium, however, the electron spins are antiparallel, so 
that the quantum numbers of the two electrons are separated in the 
projection of the two spin components. 

<5. Pauli’s Exclusion Principle. 

The state of matters just described in the case of helium, viz. the 
absence of the l 3 $-term, the expected ground state of the orthohelium 
termsequence, suggested to Pauli (1925) a general examination of spectra, 
to see whether, in other elements and under other conditions, definite 
terms sometimes drop out. It was found that this actually happens; 
moreover, the term analysis showed in all cases that in these missing 
terms all the quantum numbers of the electrons agreed. Conversely, 
it was also found, the terms always drop out when these quantum 
numbers are the same. This discovery led Pauli to the following 
principle: 

The quantum numbers of two (or more) electrons can never entirely 
agree; two systems of quantum numbers, which are deductible from 
each other by interchange of two electrons, represent one state. 

The second part of the principle enunciates the mdistinguishability 
of electrons. It is important for the enumeration of possible states, 
as required for the theory of the periodic system, and especially for 
.statistics. It is to be remarked also that, in applying the principle, 
•directional degeneration must be considered to be removed (for instance, 
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by an external magnetic field). The individual electron can then be 
characterized by four quantum numbers : 


fl = 1, 2, . . . , 

l == 0, 1, . . . , n — 1, 

j = l — - i l + i I ^ — Z + 1, . . . , +Z, 

m = -j, -i + 1, . . . , +jj [cr== -§, +§. 


Here n denotes the principal quantum number, which can take all 
values from 1 upwards; l is the azimuthal quantum number, which 



runs from 0 to n—l;j is the inner quantum 
number, and is only capable of the two values 
stated; m is the projection of j on the specially 
distinguished direction and, according to the rules 
for quantisation of direction, runs through the 
2 j + 1 values between — j and -\~j. Alternatively, 
instead of j and m we may use the projections of l 


Fig 13. — Orbital moment l, spin moment s, total moment j; with their projec- 
tions on a specially distinguished direction. 


and s on the special direction, viz. /x, denoted previously by m x (p. 145) 
and a (see fig. 13). 

Another concept which is frequently employed is this. Two elec- 
trons are said to be equivalent when they possess the same n and the 
same Z. Two equivalent electrons must therefore, in accordance with 
Pauli’s principle, differ from each other in the direction of Z, or in the 
spin direction; and only certain definite values, not all values, of 
fi and o are possible for them. It is otherwise with two electrons which 
are not equivalent, but differ either in the principal or the azimuthal 
quantum number (or in both); in this case all values of /jl and a are 
possible. 

In Appendix XXIV (p. 319) we give an example of the enumera- 
tion of the terms for the two cases of non-equivalent and equivalent 
electrons. We shall not wait here to discuss these problems — which, 
though very simple in principle, are somewhat complicated to work 
out — but proceed at once to the most important and concrete appli- 
cation of Pauli’s principle, the theory of the periodic system. 


6. The Periodic System. Closed Shells. 

We have already frequently referred to the periodic system, or 
table (see Table I, p. 35; fig. 14 shows a somewhat different form). 
The periodic table is an arrangement of the elements in a scheme 
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which originally was drawn up on the basis of their chemical behaviour 
and their atomic weights. It has turned out, however, that the real 
determining factor in the arrangement is not the atomic weight — 
consider isotopy — but the atomic number 2, i.e. the number of elec- 
trons revolving round the nucleus in the neutral atom. Now one of 
the most imp ortant applications of Pauli’s principle is to the eluci- 
dation of the shell character of atoms, i.e. that property which finds 
its expression in the periodicity of the atoms with respect to chemical 
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Fig. — Diagram of the periodic system of the elements according to N. Bohr, exhibiting 

the synthesis of the shells, and the chemical relationship, of the atoms. 


behaviour. We shall develop the theory of the periodic system by the 
method of proceeding step by step from a simpler element to the next 
higher. At each step, therefore, starting from an element with an 
electronic configuration which we know, we suppose the nuclear 
charge to be increased by a unit, and at the same time an electron to 
he inserted in the outer part of the electronic envelope of the known 
atom; what we want to know about is the way in which this addition 
of an electron takes place. 

We begin with the simplest element — hydrogen (Z = 1). Its electron 
in the ground state is in the lowest orbit, and has therefore for its 
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principal quantum number n= 1; we say, as has already been re- 
marked (p. 113), that the electron is in the K shell. With helium, 
a second electron appears; thus for both these electrons n= 1, and 
therefore l = 0, and also [i = 0. Hence, by Pauli’s exclusion principle,., 
they must possess different components of the spin moment. Since- 
there are only two possible settings, viz. cq = +§ and or 2 = — 
there are only places for two electrons in the K shell. 

If we now add a third electron, there is no place for it in the 
K shell, and so it must settle in the L shell. Let us count the number 
of places in the L shell. First, as in the K shell, there are 2 electrons 
with l — 0, distinguishable only by their spin components; next, 
come 6 places for electrons with Z= 1, since of course fi can take 
the three values — 1, 0, 1, and for each of these there are two possible 
settings for the spin. There are therefore 8 places altogether in the 
L shell, and these are arranged (Stoner, 1924) in two sub-shells with 
2 and 6 electrons. When the atomic number is steadily raised, the L 
shell becomes gradually filled; the atoms concerned are Li, Be, B, C, N, 
0, F, Ne. With Ne the L shell is completed; a new electron must, 
settle in the M shell (Table IV, pp. 163, 164, 165). 

We give the enumeration of the places in the M shell in the form 
of a table: 


1=0, 


0, 

a = + 2 electrons 

1=1, 

/* = 

- 1 , 0, 1, 

» = ± 6 „ 

1 = 2 , 

P = 

-2, -1, 0, 1, 2, 

or = ± 10 „ 




in all 18 electrons. 


In the M shell there are therefore 18 places, distributed over three- 
sub-groups. The first two groups form together the second short, 
period (of 8 elements); it extends from Na to A. Then, however, a 
deviation occurs from the previously invariable order of succession in 
which the electrons settle. This order is always determined by the- 
energy released when a new electron settles (i.e. is bound). The energy 
relations, however, are not always such that one shell must be com- 
pleted before an electron settles in the next shell. On the contrary, 
it may happen that an electron in an s-orbit of a higher shell is, from; 
the energy point of view, more firmly bound than in a d- or /-orbit 
of the lower, still incomplete, shell. This case occurs in the further- 
development of the M shell; the ten 3d-terms for the 10 electrons, 
still wanting are, as experiment shows, higher as regards energy than 
the 4s-terms which correspond to binding of the electrons in the- 
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TABLE IV 

DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRONS IN THE ATOMS 


Element 

K 

L 

M 

N 

Ground 
Term 
(p. 158) 

Ionization 
Potential 
(in electron volts) 

1 , 0 

Is 

2 , o' 

2 s 

2 , l 

3, 0 

3s 

3, 1 

3 P 

3, 2 

3 d 

4, 0 

4s 

4, 1 
ip 

E 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



2 s l/2 

13-539 

He 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

24-45 

Li 

3 

2 

1 













2 s 1/2 

5-37 1 

Be 

4 

2 

2 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X S 0 

9-48 

B 

5 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 P 1/2 

8-4 

C 

6 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Po 

11*217 

N 

7 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 s 3/2 

14*47 

0 

8 

2 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 p 2 

13*56 

F 

9 

2 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 I > 3/2 

18-6 

Ne 

10 

2 

2 

6 


— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

21-5 

Ha 

11 




1 









2 ®l /2 

5-12 ; 

Mg 

12 




2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 8 * 

7-61 

A1 

13 




2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 Pl /2 

5-96 

Si 

14 


Neon 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 P« 

7-39 

P 

15 

Configuration 1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

4 S 3/2 

10-3 

s 

16 




2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

3 P, 

10*31 

Cl 

17 




2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 P 3 /2 

12*96 

A 

18 




2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

* 8 , 

15*69 

K 

19 








1 



a s 1/2 

4*32 

Ca 

20 






— 

2 

— 

X S„ 

6*09 1 

Sc 

21 






1 

2 

— 

2 »3/2 

6*57 

Ti 

22 






2 

2 

— 

3 F„ 

6*80 

y 

23 






3 

2 

— 

4 F 3 /2 

6*76 

Cr 

24 






5 

1 

— 

7 s 3 

6*74 

Mn 

25 






5 

2 

— 

e s 5/2 

7*40 

Fe 

26 






6 

2 

— 

6 Ui 

7-83 

Co 

27 



Argon 


7 

2 

— 

4 F»/2 

7*81 

Ni 

28 


Configuration 


8 

2 

— 

3 f 4 

7*606 

Cu 

29 






10 

1 

— 

•Si,, 

7*69 

Zn 

30 






10 

2 

— 

x s 0 

9*35 

Ga 

31 






10 

2 

1 

2 P"L /2 

5*97 

Ge 

32 






10 

2 

2 

3 Po 

7*85 

As 

33 






10 

2 

3 

4 8 3 /2 

9*4 

Se 

34 






10 

2 

4 

3 P„ 


Br 

35 






10 

2 

5 

2 P 3 '2 

1.1*80 

Kr 

36 






10 

2 

6 

x s„ 

13*940 
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Configuration 

N 

O 

Element 

of Inner 
Shells 

4, 2. 

4 , 3 

5, 0 

5, 1 

5 , 2 



4df 

¥ 

5s 

bp 

u 

Rb 

37 




1 



Sr 

38 






2 





Y 

39 


1 



2 





Zr 

Cb 

40 

41 

Krypton 

2 

4 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Mo 

42 

Configura- 

5 

_ 

1 



Ma* 

43 

tion 

6 



1 





Ru 

44 


7 



1 





Rh 

45 


8 



1 





Pd 

46 


10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ag 

47 



_ 

1 



Cd 

48 



— 

2 





In 

49 





2 

1 



Sn 

50 

Palladium 

— 

2 

2 



Sb 

51 

Configuration 

— 

2 

3 



Te 

52 



— 

2 

4 



I 

53 



— 

2 

5 



Xe 

54 



— 

2 

6 

__ 

Cs 

55 







Ba 

56 








La* 

57 







1 

Ce* 

58 



1 



1 

Pr* 

59 



2 



1 

Xd* 

60 



3 



1 

11* 

61 



4 

Tlie £ 


1 

Sm* 

62 

The shells Is to 

5 

ihells 

1 

Eu* 

63 

id contain 

46 

6 

os to 5p 

1 

Gd* 

64 

electrons 

7 

contain 8 

1 

Tb* 

65 


8 

electrons 

1 

By* 

66 



9 



1 

Ho* 

67 



10 



1 

Er* 

68 



11 



1 

Tm* 

69 



12 



1 

Yb* 

70 



13 



1 

Lu* 

71 



14 



1 


6, 0 

6s 


Ground* 
Term 
(P- is8) 


2 s „ 2 

% 

2 D 3/2 

3 p 2 

6 d i/2 

7 s 3 

6 Do / 2 

6 p 6 

4 e 9 / 2 

% 


2 s 1/2 

% 

2 P 1 /2 

3 Po 

4 s 3 / 2 

2 F 2 

2 p s / 2 

x s„ 


Ionization 
Potential 
(in electron volts) 


4*16 

5*67 

6*5 


7*35 

7*7 

7*7 

8-5 


7*54 

8*95 

5*76 

7*37 

8*5 

10 

12*078 


2 Sl/ 2 

4 So 

2 d 3 / 2 

3 h 4 

4 Kn/2 

6 L„ 

6 L 9 / 2 

7 k 4 

8 h 3 / 2 

2 D 2 

8 H 17/2 

7 Kio 

6 Ui »/ 2 

6 L 10 

4 E-17/ 2 

m e 

2 d 3/2 


3-88 

5-19 
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TABLE IY ( concluded ) 



Configuration 

0 

p 

Q 

Ground 

Ionization 

Element 

of Inner 

5,2 

5 d 

5, 3 
5/ 

6, 0 

6s 

6 1 

6, 2 

6d 

7, 0 

7s 

Term 

Potential 


Shells 

6p 

(p. 158) 

(in electron volts) 

Hf* 72 


2 



2 

___ 

_ 


3 F 2 


Ta* 73 

Tbe shells 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 F^ 2 


W 74 

Is to 5p 

4 

— 

2 



— 

— 

6 D 0 


Re* 75 

contain 

5 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 



Os* 76 

68 

6 

— 

2 

— 

— 



5 D 4 


Ir* 77 

electrons 

7 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 P 9 / 2 


Pt 78 


8 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 f 4 


Au 79 



_L_ 

1 







2 S i/2 

9-20 

Hg 80 

The shells 


— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

J So 

10*39 

T1 81 
Pb 82 
Bi 83 

Is to 5d 
contain 
78 


— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

4 s 3/2 

6*08 

7*39 

8*0 

Po 84 
( )* 85 

electrons 



2 

2 

4 

5 



— 

a P 2 

2 P 3 / 2 


Rn 86 



— 

2 

6 

— 

— 

% 

10*689 

( )* 87 








1 

2 s l/2 


Ra* 88 






— 

2 

'So 


Ac* 89 


Radon 



1 

2 

2 D 3 / 2 


Th* 90 

Configuration 


2 

2 

3 F 2 


Pa* 91 






3 

2 

4 F 3 / 2 


U* 92 






4 

2 

6 Do 



The table shows not only those distributions of electrons and ground terms 
which have actually been ascertained from the spectra, but also those which 
have been determined by considerations of analogy; the latter are indicated by 
an asterisk attached to the symbol of the element. The probability of correctness 
of the inferences from analogy is, however, very high. 

N shell. The next two electrons to be added (K, Ca) settle therefore in 
the N shell. Then, but not before, begins the filling up of the M shell, 
which continues from Sc (Z = 21) to Zn (Z = 30). The formation of 
the N shell then proceeds up to the element Kr (Z = 36). The process 
described is repeated in the N shell; the two next electrons (Rb, Sr) 
settle in the 0 shell ( n = 5); the filling up of the N shell then begins, 
along with intermittent settlement of electrons in the 0 shell. The 
rare earths correspond to the completion of the N shell, which is 
accompanied by the binding of 8 or 9 electrons in the 0 shell and 
2 in the P shell; this explains the great chemical similarity of these 
elements. All through, as has already been mentioned, the chemical 
behaviour of the elements is determined by the electronic configuration 

(E 908 ) 12 
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in the outermost shell; elements with outermost shells of similar 
structure possess in large me & sure equivalent chemical properties. 
This is the explanation of the occurrence of periods in the system of 
the elements. Thus, for example, the inert gases Ne, A, Kr, Xe and Rn 
have all closed shells of 8 electrons; the alkalies are characterized by 
the fact that one electron revolves round the atom outside closed shells; 
the halogens, on the other hand, lack one electron to make up a closed 
shell. The problems of chemical binding and the chemical behaviour 
of the atoms will be taken up again in detail in Chapter VIII (p. 248). 

7. Magnetism. 

In § 2 (p. 140) we have investigated at length the splitting up of 
the terms of an atom in a magnetic field; it is determined by the 
directing force of the magnetic field acting on the magnetic moments 
of the spin and of the orbital motion of the electrons in the atom. 

The magnetic moments within the atoms are also responsible 
for the magnetic behaviour of the substance made up of these atoms. 
Two cases have to be distinguished. A substance is called paramagnetic 
if its atoms (or molecules) possess a magnetic moment. The mag- 
netization of the substance, which depends on this, is clearly in the 
same direction as the field, since of course it arises from the orientation 
of the magnetic moments in the direction of the field. Further it is 
characteristically strongly dependent on the temperature, since the 
orientation of the elementary magnets is opposed by the smoothing 
out action upon direction which is due to the thermal motion. We 
shall deal with this more fully in Appendix XXV (p. 322). On the 
other hand, a substance is called diamagnetic if its atoms do not possess 
a permanent magnetic moment; in this case the magnetization which 
is produced is in the opposite direction to the field, and is practically 
independent of the temperature. 

Atomic theory gives the magnetic moments (compare the results 
obtamed above in connexion with the anomalous Zeeman effect, p. 140). 
Thus, for atoms with closed outer shells the moment 0 is found (in 
the inert gases, but also, according to measurements by Stern, in Zn, 

, g). /S-terms have no orbital moment (l — 0), so that the magnetic 
moment of the atom is entirely due to the spin; thus the alkalies, 
with one radiating electron in an s-orbit, have a magnetic (spin) 
moment of 1 Bohr magneton, and the same is true also of the noble 
metals (Cu, Ag, Au). Those elements which have an intermediate 
shell not yet completed possess large magnetic moments (for instance, 
the elements of the iron group, and the rare earths). 
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The assertions of the theory about the magnitude of the magnetic 
moments of atoms can be tested by determining the magnetic sus- 
ceptibility of the substances in question (Weiss, about 1910). However, 
this only gives a value averaged over all those directions, and all those 
values of magnetic moments, which occur; a direct test of the theory 
cannot therefore be immediately obtained by this method. 

The magnitudes of the moments can also, however, be measured 
in the individual atom, as was shown by Stern and Gerlach (1921). 
Their method bears approximately the same ' relation to the macro- 
scopic method of Weiss, as Aston’s method for the determination of 
atomic masses bears to the macroscopic method of determining atomic 
weights, which only gives mean values over all the isotopes present. 
The method of Stern and Gerlach is based upon the deflection of a 
molecular beam in a non-homogeneous magnetic field. We may regard 
the atom with the magnetic moment as an elementary magnet of dimen- 
sions which though small are still finite. If we bring this magnet into 
a homogeneous magnetic field, it will move in a straight line in the 
field; for the magnetic force acts on its north pole with the same 
strength as on the south pole, but in exactly the opposite direction; 
thus the axis of the magnet may possibly execute a pendulum motion 
or precession about the direction of the field, but the centre of inertia 
of the magnet either remains at rest or moves in a straight line. 

It is otherwise when the field is not homogeneous. In that case the 
forces acting on the north and south poles are not quite the same, so 
that, besides the couple which the two magnetic forces exert on the 
elementary magnet even in the case of a homogeneous field, a resultant 
force also acts on the magnet as a whole, and imparts to it an accelera- 
tion either in the direction of the magnetic field or in the opposite 
direction. If then an elementary magnet flics through a non-homo- 
geneous magnetic field, it will be deflected from its rectilinear path. 
The amount of the deflection is determined by the degree of inhomo- 
geneity of the field; in fact, to produce a deflection of sensible amount 
the inhomogeneity of the field must be so marked that the field changes 
decidedly even within the small length of the elementary magnet 
(which in our case is at most of the order of magnitude of atomic 
linear dimensions, viz. 10~ 8 cm.). Stern succeeded in producing a 
sufficient degree of inhomogeneity by suitable construction of the 
pole-pieces of a magnet, one piece being shaped as a knife-edge, while 
the other piece, which he set opposite it, had a flat face, or was pro- 
vided with a groove (fig. 15). The magnetic lines of force consequently 
crowd together at the knife-edge, so that the magnetic field strength 
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is considerably greater there tban at the other pole-piece. A fine 
beam of atoms is now projected from an oven through a diaphragm 



system so as to pass between 
the pole-pieces. Each indi- 
vidual atom is deflected in 
the non -homogeneous field, 
according to the magnitude 


Fig. 15. — Diagrammatic representation 
of Stern and Gerlach’s apparatus. A mole- 
cular beam issues from the oven O, and 
passes between the pole-pieces of the 
magnet (one of which has the form of a 
knife-edge) to the receiving screen S. 


and direction of its moment. The traces of the individual atoms can 
be made visible on the receiving screen (by intensification if necessary, 
as m photography). 

According to the classical theory, a broadening of the beam must 
be produced m this way on the screen, since the moments of the atoms 
flying through the magnetic field can, on that theory, have all direc- 
tions relative to the field. On the quantum theory, however, on account 
of the quantising of direction, not all settings are possible, but only a 
certain discrete number, as we have seen above in detail when con- 
sidering the anomalous Zeeman effect (p. 140). The beam, as it appears 
on the screen, will therefore be split up into a finite number of discrete 
beams; m fact, there must appear on the screen exactly 24+1 
separate traces, if the atoms are in a state with the inner quantum 
number 3, for m this case there are just 2 j + 1 possible settings, rela- 
tive to the direction of the field, for the total angular momentum, 
and accordingly also for the total magnetic moment. 

The experiment when carried out did in fact show a separation of 
the beam into several distinct beams; thus a beam of lithium atoms 
was split up into two beams (fig. 16, Plate VIII), as it should be, since 
the ground term of the lithium atom is a 2 +term (one valency electron 
m an s-orbit [l = 0] with the spin moment §). The magnitude of the 
magnetic moment also could be determined from the amount of the 
separation. In this way Gerlach succeeded in producing a direct proof 
that the magnetic spin moment is exactly equal to one Bohr magneton. 
A systematic investigation, upon various elements, yielded results 
winch were throughout in complete agreement with the theory. 

Later (1933), Stern succeeded in so refining the accuracy of the 
measurements as to make it possible to measure the magnetic moments 



Plate VIII 



Ch. VI, Fig. 1 6. — Magnetic splitting up of a lithium beam by the method of Stern and Gerlach 



Ch. VIII, Fig. 8. Nitrogen hands (in the visible). Fine “triplets” are seen, which corre- 

spond to ditlerent rotational changes (by i, o, i); the regular sequence of these forms rotational 
bands with a “ head ”. All these separate bands are associated with a jump of the vibrational 
quantum number, and with an electronic jump, which displaces the system into the visible. 
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of nuclei. In this apparatus, which is a marvel of refined workman- 
ship, the atoms are detected by means of specially constructed, highly 
sensitive manometers, in which small changes of pressure are con- 
verted into thermal or electrical disturbances, and so made measurable. 
Interest, of course, is mainly directed to the proton. One is inclined 
to conjecture that its magnetic moment is given by the formula for 
the Bohr magneton, with the mass of the electron replaced by that of 
the proton. This nuclear magneton is therefore 1840 times smaller 
than the Bohr magneton. Experiments were made by Stern on mo- 
lecular hydrogen, and by Rabi on atomic hydrogen; the difficulty in 
both cases is to reduce the magnetic moment of the outer electrons. 
The results agreed in giving the moment of the proton as two to three 
times greater than one nuclear magneton. We cannot therefore hope 
to obtain a serviceable theory of the proton from that of the electron 
(see § 8 ) simply by inserting the heavier mass instead of the lighter. 
The moment has also been measured for the heavy isotope D of 
hydrogen; it is less than a nuclear magneton. 

8. Wave Theory of the Spin Electron. 

In the preceding pages we have dealt with the theory of spin, and 
the questions connected with it — fine structure, Pauli’s exclusion 
principle, &c. — solely on the basis of the vector model, regarding the 
angular momentum vectors as given magnitudes, and operating with 
them according to the rules of the classical or the Bohr theory, as the 
case might be. We mentioned at the outset (p. 146) that this pro- 
cedure can be justified by wave mechanics. We cannot give a complete 
treatment here of the wave mechanics of the spinning electron, but 
we should like to point out at least in what way electronic spin is 
actually brought within the ambit of wave mechanics. 

This extension of wave mechanics was introduced by Pauli (1925). 
The leading idea of Pauli’s theory is somewhat as follows. For sim- 
plicity consider an isolated electron. Its state, according to Schrodinger, 
is described by a wave function y, z, t), where | i/j | 2 gives the 
probability of the electron being found at the point considered. We 
might now, keeping in view the idea of the rotating electron, introduce 
the spin into the wave equation by taking into account the rotational 
degrees of freedom. This, however, at once proves to be impossible; 
for in that case two new quantum numbers would appear in the solu- 
tions, as in every rotating system (e.g. I and m in the revolution of an 
electron); so that we would obtain an essentially greater number of 
states than the number actually found experimental ly . Tli is gives a new 
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proof that the idea of the rotating electron is not to be taken literally. 

As has already been proved in § 1 (p. 136), it follows unequivocally 
from the spectra, especially those of the alkalies, that for a fixed set 
of three quantum numbers n, l , m the electron can be in two, and only 
two, different states, which have also different energies. We can take 
this new degree of freedom into account formally, by introducing 
besides the ordinary co-ordinates an additional co-ordinate a, which 
can take only two values altogether; we shall denote these values 
by <j= + and a= — , respectively. We can picture this to our- 
selves by supposing, say, that one value of this variable characterizes 

the state in which the spin is parallel to a specially distinguished 

direction, while the other value of the variable denotes the antiparallel 
setting. We thus obtain a wave function which now depends on five 
co-ordinates: ifj = y , z, t , a). It suggests itself, however, to split 

up this wave function into the two components 

, /0+(®, y, z, t)\ 

v vM®, y> *)/ 

which represent it respectively for the two possible values of the 
variable <r. It is evident that | ift+ | 2 specifies the probability of hitting 
upon the electron at the place considered, and that with a spin direc- 
tion parallel to the special direction; while | ifj- | 2 is the corresponding 
probability for the opposite direction of the spin. 

The question now meets us: how are we to calculate with these 
functions? For this Pauli has found the following method. In wave 
mechanics, there corresponds to every physical magnitude an operator, 
which is to be applied to the wave function. As such operators 
we can employ, as in Schrodinger’s theory, differential operators (e.g. 
the component momenta = (h/2m)(d/dx))i or, as in Heisenberg’s 
theory, matrices or other similar mathematical forms. It is therefore 
reasonable to associate operators also with the components s x , s y , s z 
of the spin moment (in units \hj27r)) these operators, however, do not 
act on the co-ordinates x , y, z, t , but on the two-valued variable a. 
By this we are to understand that the application of these operators 
either changes the value of the magnitude cr or leaves it unchanged, 
while at the same time the w T hole wave function may possibly be 
multiplied by a factor. It has proved advantageous to regard the 
operators as “ linear transformations ” (matrices), and we usually 
employ for them the expressions 

*•-(!*> -(-5 0 - *-(!-;> 
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If, generally, 



is such, a matrix, then the operation a, applied to the vector of two 
components iff = means the production of a new vector in 


accordance with the rule 

*-(££)(£) 
Thus we have 


+ a — ifj-J 


•*-( ! S) (£)-(£> 
j) (£)-(-&)■ 
*-( L0(t)-U> 


The matrices are so chosen that they are subject to the same commu- 
tation rules as the ordinary components of angular momentum (§ 5, 
p„ 127); further, in this case the ^-direction is the specially distin- 
guished direction, in which the spin, represented by the fourth co- 
ordinate, has set itself. For is a diagonal matrix with the proper 
values (diagonal elements) +1, — 1; the ^-component of the angular 
momentum has therefore one of the fixed values +1 or 1. On the 
other hand, s x and s y are not diagonal matrices; their values are there- 
fore not measurable simultaneously with s z , but are only statistically 
determinate. 

If now a magnetic field exists parallel to the 2 -axis, then, by § 2 
(p. 144), the magnetic energy of the setting of the spin with respect 
to the field direction is given by 


E. 


mag. 


_ e TT 1 h . m eh 

-2 — II s cos (all) = — ■- — . 

2 /no 2 2 tt ivjxc 


Ha,. 


The factor 2 here arises from the anomaly in the relation between 
magnetic and mechanical momont in the spin, as compared with the 
similar relation in the orbit — an anomaly mentioned on p. 142, and ex- 
plained by Thomas as a consequence of the theory of relativity. In this 
equation s is the operator of the total spin moment, and s, — s cos (s, II) 
is its component in the direction of the field. 
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As for the wave equation itself, in the absence of magnetic fields 
it runs exactly like the Schrodinger equation for the problem in question: 

(W 0 — E)xfs— 0. 

Here W 0 denotes the energy operator, consisting of the kinetic and 
the potential energy; for a one-electron problem we have 

w °=l(r„ i)’ A+F - 

Since W 0 does not act on the spin variable cr, we can split up the wave 
equation into the two components 

(W 0 - B)fa=0, (IF 0 — E)ip- = 0. 

This signifies that without magnetic fields no transition is possible 
between the two possible settings of the spin, and that the electrons 
behave as if they possessed no magnetic moment. 

If the atom is in a homogeneous magnetic field, the direction of 
which we shall take parallel to the £-axis, the usual energy operator 
W 0 is supplemented by a term due to the magnetic field, viz. 
'—(eh/4xTpc)Hs Z9 so that the wave equation now runs: 


Here again the separation into the two partial functions can be 
effected at once, taldng into account the meaning of the operator s z . 
We thus obtain the two equations 

(*•- 

from which we deduce immediately that the magnetic energy is simply 
added to the ordinary energy, so that an unperturbed term E 0 is split 
up by the magnetic field into the two terms 


B 0 + 


eh 

4:7TfJLC 


H, 


and E 0 — H. 

ilTflC 


This double possibility of setting is the reason for the occurrence of 
doublets in the spectra of the one-electron atoms. 

We shall not proceed further here with the development of Pauli’s 
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theory, but only remark that it has proved thoroughly successful, 
so long at least as the electron velocities are not too great. It must 
be emphasized, however, that Pauli’s theory cannot be regarded as an 
explanation of the existence of spin, since of course when it was con- 
structed the experimental facts, like the twofold possibility for the 
spin, and the ratio of the mechanical and magnetic moment, were 
simply inserted in the theory from the outside. 

An essential advance in this direction is made in Dirac’s relativistic 
wave theory of spin (1928). The object aimed at was to set up a 
wave equation which should satisfy Einstein’s principle of relativity. 
According to this principle, the space co-ordinates x , y, z and the time 
t (the last multiplied by c^—l, where c is the velocity of light) stand 
on a precisely equal footing. But Schrodinger’s differential equation 
p. 122) is not symmetrical in the four co-ordinates; it is of the 
second order in the spatial differential coefficients, but of the first 
order in the time derivative. Now Dirac has set up a wave equation 
which satisfies the relativistic postulate of symmetry, and, as regards 
form, is of the first order in all four variables. Although we cannot 
discuss this theory in detail, we have to emphasize particularly that, 
from very general principles, and with no special assumption about 
the spin, it deduces all those properties of the electron which we 
have summarized under the word spin (mechanical and magnetic 
moment in the correct ratio). In its results it is to a large extent 
equivalent to Pauli’s theory, but it goes decidedly beyond the latter, 
especially in its conclusions regarding swift electrons. In respect of form, 
it differs from Pauli’s theory in that it operates with four components 
of the wave function, these replacing Pauli’s two functions t/f + and ?/u. 

Although the conclusions of Dirac’s theory agree very well, 
generally speaking, with experiment, yet even in it serious difficulties 
occur, which up till now have only in part been successfully overcome. 
There is in the first place the theory of the many-electron problem, 
which has not so far been successfully brought under the scheme of 
Dirac’s theory; this is ultimately connected with the fact that even 
classically no satisfactory formulation of the two-body problem has 
yet been found within the ambit of the theory of relativity. 

A further serious difficulty arises from the fact that in the theory 
of relativity the relation between the energy and the component 
momenta is quadratic in all these quantities, viz. (Appendix V, p. 271) 

E 2 — G 2 c 2 + m 0 2 c 4 . 

For a given momentum G there are therefore always two values of the 
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energy, +U and —E. In the classical theory we accept only one of 
these values, -fU, as having a physical meaning. This we have a right 
to do since doing so never leads to a contradiction. With the smallest 
value of G, viz. G = 0, we associate the value E 0 = -f-m 0 c 2 ; since G 
and E vary continuously, we have therefore, corresponding to all 
values of G > 0, the values E > m 0 c 2 > 0. It is different in the quan- 
tum theory; here changes of state may take place by a jump; what 
is then to prevent E from falling by more than 2 m 0 c 2 in some process, 
and accordingly, by leaping over the excluded region from —m 0 c 2 
to +m 0 c 2 , getting into the negative region E < — m 0 c 2 ? A simple 
example of this sort has been pointed out by 0. Klein; it is called 
Klein’s paradox. If an electron is caused to fly through two wire 
gratings, set up one behind the other (fig. 17), and a counter field is 
applied between the gratings, the electron in passing through loses 
part of its kinetic energy. If the retarding potential is increased, 
_ the loss of energy by the electron becomes 

greater and greater, until finally it is unable 
I j to pass through the gratings, but is re- 

1 4 fleeted. So far, everything is classically in 


Fig. 17. — Illustration of Klein’s paradox. According to Dirac’s 
relativistic wave mechanics, an electron can overcome a counter 
field, if the potential difference exceeds twice the rest energy w 0 c a 
of the electron. 


order. But if we go on to increase the counter field still further 
Dirac’s theory shows that electrons can once more pass through 
the gratings, provided the potential difference between them is 
greater than twice the rest energy m 0 c 2 of the electron. In this case, 
however, the electrons emerge from the field with negative energy. 
If now we calculate the probability that the passage through this 
counter field will take place, we find that it increases with increasing 
field strength between the two gratings, but that for all electrostatic 
fields which can be produced experimentally it is vanishingly small. 
Although this is reassuring, and leaves unquestioned the applicability 
of Dirac’s theory to ordinary problems, the theoretical difficulty in 
principle still remains. 

Dirac has sought to solve the difficulty by the following bold line 
of argument. 

In the formal theory, states of negative energy are on a perfectly 
equal footing with those of positive energy. This equality does not 
appear, however, to exist in nature; ordinary processes of motion 
all take place in the domain of positive energy. To give expression to 
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this fact, Dirac assumes that all the states of negative energy are 
normally occupied by negative electrons, which, however, do nothing 
to make themselves physically observable. We are therefore to con- 
sider that we are continually surrounded on all sides by electrons with 
.all possible (negative) energies, without our noticing it at all. That of 
course implies very violent treatment of the ordinary accepted laws of 
electrodyna mi cs; only electrons with positive energy can generate a 
field. From this sea of electrons, which extends from (— 00 ) to the 
level — m 0 c 2 , electromagnetic fields, say in an act of absorption in the 
•atom, can raise an electron, and bring it into the energy region 
E > m 0 c 2 ; it then takes its place as an ordinary electron and generates 
electromagnetic fields in accordance with the ordinary laws. There 
remains behind, however, an empty place in the sea of negative energy 
states — a hole — and clearly this has entirely the same character as a 
positive charge. Dirac’s formulae show that this hole in the midst of 
the ordinary negative electrons with negative energies behaves exactly 
like a positive electron with positive energy. Klein’s paradox can now 
be explained very simply by the remark that the state of negative 
energy, into which the incident electron would go after passing through 
the opposing field, is already occupied by another electron; the process 
is therefore impossible. 

Dirac thought at first that these holes corresponded to the protons, 
though he was conscious of the difficulty of the difference in the masses. 
But when the first indications of the existence of positrons were found 
by Anderson (see p. 43), Dirac at once saw in this a confirmation 
of his theory, and by prediction of phenomena took a hand in the 
direction of experimental research. 

The most important consequence of the theory is that, by absorp- 
tion of light quanta rich in energy, a pair, electron + positron, can be 
produced, and that conversely two such particles can unite, and pro- 
duce a light quantum. The calculation of the probability for this 
follows the usual methods of wave mechanics, since the first process, 
.according to Dirac, really consists in the raising of an electron out of a 
state (of negative energy), the second in the fall of an electron from a 
high state into a hole. Both processes are positively demonstrated 
to-day, as experimental results. We have the first in the showers 
which are produced by cosmic rays (see p. 43); further, cases are 
observed where by irradiation of light elements with y-rays positive 
and negative electrons are liberated, which can be attributed to this 
process of materialization. In the converse process, the neutralization 
-of two electrons of opposite sign, the energy 2m 0 c 2 = 10 6 electron 
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volts becomes free (if tbe kinetic energy of the electrons is neglected); 
but momentum must also be conserved, and this excludes tbe case of 
emission of a light quantum, which of course has the definite momentum 
m 0 o 2 jc = m 0 c. There are therefore two possible cases; either two light 
quanta originate in empty space, each equal to m 0 c 2 == §10 6 electron 
volts; or a particle in the neighbourhood takes up the residual momen- 
tum. If this is an electron, it will carry off a third of the energy 2 m Q c 2 f 
so that the light quantum will retain §m 0 c 2 = 680,000 electron volts; 
if it is a nucleus, it will on account of its great mass take over very 
little energy, and the light quantum will therefore take the full amount 
of 2m 0 c 2 = 10 6 electron volts. In point of fact, in scattering of y-rays 
by atoms, besides the ordinary Compton scattering monochromatic 
waves are emitted, one of which has an energy of very exactly half a. 
million electron volts; it arises presumably from the reunion of a posi- 
tron, produced primarily at the absorption of the y-rays, with a nega- 
tive electron (Gray and Tarrant, Joliot). The process has been demon- 
strated unequivocally by Klemperer (1934). He made boron and 
carbon artificially radioactive by bombardment with protons and their 
heavy isotope (see § 5, p. 59); these materials then become a powerful 
source of positrons. The positrons are absorbed by a metal piece,, 
which is enveloped on its two sides by two hemispherical counters, 
adjusted for y-rays (see p. 32). It is then observed that 
the two counters give a simultaneous response, with a frequency 
exceeding that of any possible chance coincidences, so that two- 
light quanta are being emitted at the same time in opposite 
directions; and it is found by absorption measurements that it is- 
the half-million electron volts radiation which is involved. The 
other two processes are (in agreement with the theory) relatively 
extremely rare. 

In spite of its successes, Dirac’s hole theory of the positron is pro- 
visional rather than final. If a serious attempt is made to connect the 
theory with electrodynamics, while postulating that only free electrons 
and the holes, but not the great body of electrons of negative energy, 
shall act as generators of a field, the resulting formalism is extremely 
complicated, and seems far from satisfactory. Here theoretical physics, 
is confronted with a serious problem. 

9. Application of Wave Mechanics to the Nucleus. 

The application of wave mechanics to the nucleus is met by the 
essential difficulty that the dimensions of the nucleus are of the same 
order of magnitude (10~ 13 cm.) as the diameter of the electron, which 
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Table Y — ■Nuclear Angular Momentum I 
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Element 

Isotopes 
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He 
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Li 
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14 
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17 
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35 
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Mn 

55 
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29 

Cu 
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48 
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i 

80 

Hg 
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1198, 200, 202, 204 

6 

82 

Pb 

I 207 

i 



(204, 206, 208 

0 

83 

Bi 
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<) 






presumably represents a limit to the validity of the current theories 
(see § 2, p. 46). Nevertheless, we can make some confident affirmations 
about the quantum-mechanical properties of the nucleus, and by so 
doing bring various phenomena into rational relationship with each 
other. We might naturally expect that in general nuclei have angular 
momenta, which obey the laws of quantum mechanics (§ 5, p. 127). 
This is actually the case. The most important method for determining 
the quantum number I, which measures the angular momentum of the 
nucleus, depends upon the measurement of the hyperfine structure of 
spectral lines. With regard to some lines, as those of mercury, it 
had long been known that they consist of an aggregate of very fine 
lines; but it is only lately that these have been systematically investi- 
gated and brought into connexion with the nuclear moments. For 
the latter purpose, it must be assumed that the nucleus acts on the 
outer electrons not merely as a point charge, but with forces which 
depend on the orientation of its axis relative to the electrons. It is 
found that there are two kinds of hyperfine structure, one kind arising 
from the presence of several isotopic nuclei, each of which obviously 
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acts on the electrons a little differently from the rest; and the other- 
kind occurring with a single isotope, and therefore dependent on direct, 
presumably magnetic coupling. The second kind is much the more im- 
portant. The quantum-mechanical treatment is obvious. The nuclear 
angular momentum I and the electronic angular momentum J com- 
bine vectorially into the total moment F, and since each of the numbers, 
is an integer or half an integer, definite configurations of lines arise, 
in the same way as in the Zeeman effect. By measurement of the 
separations and the intensities of the lines, we can determine I. We 
can also call in the aid of the Zeeman effect, and find out how the 
hyperfine structure changes in the magnetic field. In this way 
many Z-values have been determined; a few of these are given 
in Table V. This shows that most of the elements with even 
atomic number show no splitting (Z = 0); the moments therefore 
seem to neutralize each other in pairs. Elements of odd atomic 
number have half-integral angular momenta, though nitrogen, it is 
true, has 7=1. 

These results show clearly that in the nuclei the electrons are not 
to be counted as basic component parts (§ 4, p. 57). Consider the 
nitrogen nucleus, for example; if it were composed of 14 protons and 
7 electrons, each of which has the moment §, the total moment would 
necessarily be half-integral; actually, however, it is 1. Conversely, 
the odd isotopes of Cd, Hg and Pb would have an odd number of 
electrons, and therefore an even number of particles altogether; but 
the total moment is half-integral. On the other hand, the facts are 
in agreement with Heisenberg’s hypothesis of a structure consisting 
of protons and neutrons, each with moment §. The nitrogen nucleus 
would then consist of 7 neutrons and 7 protons, i.e. of 14 particles, 
in agreement with the evenness of the moment; and the same holds 
of Cd, Hg and Pb. 

There is another method for the determination of the 
nuclear moment, based upon the intensity relations in the band 
spectra of molecules (§ 3, p. 238); but we cannot deal with this 
here. 

Closely connected with the mechanical moment of nuclei is their 
magnetic moment. We have already (§ 7, p. 166) made some 
remarks about the determination of this quantity, particularly 
for the proton. We may add here that it is also possible to 
evaluate magnetic nuclear moments by the theoretical calculation 
of the dimensions of the fine structure, and comparison with the 
measurements. 
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The quantities so far considered are properties of the nucleus in 
its natural state of equilibrium. But nuclei, as we have seen, can also 
be excited and disintegrated (§ 6, p. 61). The points for consideration 
are: what are the experimental facts, and how far can they be explained 
theoretically? 

A general remark may be made in advance. The fact that we can 
make any attempt at all to study nuclear processes rests on our recog- 
nition of the circumstance that only heavy particles — neutrons, protons, 
a-particles — come into account as elementary constituents of the 
nucleus, with no electrons or positrons. (We ignore ^-disintegration 
here, relegating it to a special later investigation of the decomposition 
of neutrons into protons and electrons, or of protons into neutrons and 
positrons.) Light particles, in fact, would move so swiftly under the 
action of the nuclear forces that relativistic effects at their fullest 
intensity would require to be taken into account. A thoroughly satis- 
factory relativistic quantum mechanics is, however, not yet available 
— even allowing for Dirac’s successes (§ 8, p. 169). With heavy particles, 
on the other hand, the velocities remain so small that we can apply 
the non-relativistic quantum mechanics as a sufficient approxima- 
tion. 

The first step is the experimental determination of energy levels 
in the nucleus. For this it would be necessary to excite nuclei to emit 
radiation, so that we might deduce the energy levels in the nucleus 
from the frequencies of this radiation, just as we do in the case of the 
external electrons, viz. by using Bohr’s relation hv= E 2 — E v In 
point of fact, as we have already mentioned, in a few cases nuclei have 
successfully been caused by bombardment with a-particles to emit 
y-rays; but the material is still too meagre. More is got from the 
radioactive nuclei, which emit y-rays spontaneously. The most fruitful 
method for determining their frequencies consists, not in this case in 
direct measurement, which on account of the shortness of the wave- 
lengths is difficult, but in an indirect procedure, which, moreover, is 
of great interest for its own sake. We have already mentioned (§ 4, 
p. 30) that there are two kinds of /3-emission: a continuous spectrum, 
attributed to-day to the breaking up of a neutron into proton + electron; 
and a discrete spectrum, of which we say, that it is of secondary 
origin. The evidence for the latter assumption is this: in the case of 
some substances, which emit a- and /3~rays simultaneously, we also 
find two transformation products (recognizable by their transformation 
constants). The bismuth isotope, ThC, splits up thus: 65 per cent 
with /3-emission into the polonium isotope ThC', and 35 per cent with 
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a-emission into the thallium isotope ThC", according to the scheme 



In the case of other substances, however, e.g. radium and actinium, 
in spite of the most thorough investigation, the only product found is 
that corresponding to the a-transformation. Consequently the /S-rays 
cannot come out of the nucleus. Now some of these substances show 
a measurable y~radiation; this suggests therefore that the /3-rays 
come from the external electronic envelope, from which they are 
expelled by this y-radiation. 

The correctness of the suggestion is proved by the fact that simple 
relations exist between the energies of the /3-rays and the energy levels 
of the electronic shells. In the first place we have 

E y = Ep-\- A , 

■where E y = hv y is the energy of the y-ray, that of the /B-ray, and 
A the energy required to remove the electron. Again, the same y-ray 
can knock an electron out of the K , L or M shell; between the energies 
of the /S-rays we have then the relations 

+ K = -®/ 3 2 + L = EJp 3 + M = E y . 

It has been found that the measured /3-spectra do admit of grouping 
in accordance with these relations (Ellis (1921), Meitner). Moreover, 
it was possible to test the idea by causing the y-rays from the lead 
isotope ThB to fall on lead, when it was found that the electrons pro- 
duced photoelectrically had the same velocities as the /3-rays from 
ThB itself. Further, observations on the electrons liberated from 
platinum by these y-rays showed that their velocities were greater, 
by exactly the difference corresponding to the work of removal for 
lead and for platinum. Measurement of the /3-energies then gave at 
the same time, by the preceding equation, the energy of the y-ray. 
In this way it was found possible to draw up fairly extensive term 
schemes for various radioactive substances. We have therefore to 
picture radioactive disintegration in the following way (Meitner, 1925). 
The disintegration begins with a-emission; the resulting nucleus is in 
an excited state, and reverts from this to the normal state with 
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y-emission. The proof of this rests on the high precision of the energy 
measurements, which allowed it to he decided that the rays come from 
the envelope of the final product, not from the original disintegrating 
substance. 

The theory is capable of rendering a far-reaching account of this 
process of internal conversion of light energy into particle energy; 
the problem is that of finding how a spherical light wave, with its 
centre in the nucleus, is absorbed by the external electrons. The wave- 
mechanical calculation (Hulme, Taylor, Mott, 1982) furnishes results 
with regard to the relative intensities of the /3-rays, originating in the 
K , L, M shells respectively. It is found, moreover, that besides the 
process of internal absorption of a y-wave, a process is possible (Smekal, 
1922) in which the excitation energy of the nucleus is, by means of the 
electromagnetic coupling, given up directly to the outside electrons, 
without a y-ray appearing. By taking into consideration this radiation- 
less process of conversion of nuclear energy into energy of the outside 
electrons (Fowler, 1930), we obtain better agreement of the calculated 
intensities with those observed. Another set of phenomena affording 
information about the energy levels of the nucleus is the fine structure 
of a-rays (Rosenblum, 1931), and the occurrence of weak groups of a-rays 
of abnormally long range (Rutherford, 1933). The explanation of these 
processes is not far to seek, if we remember that the a-emission in 
these cases is accompanied by y-emission. When the a-ray is emitted, 
the residual nucleus can be left at various energy levels of short life; 
the energy of the a-particles is therefore not unique, but has different 
values corresponding to the excitation levels of the nucleus. The 
nucleus subsequently returns to its ground state, with y-emission. 
This is the explanation of the fine structure, which the use of powerful 
magnets has brought to light. But it can also happen, in an a- or in a 
^-disintegration, that the resulting nucleus is left behind in various 
excitation levels of long life; in such a case the nucleus can either 
return to its ground state, with y-emission, and then emit an a-partiele, 
or it can emit an a-particle directly, with energy greater by the energy 
of the excitation level. In order that the latter event may happen 
often enough to be observable, the half-value period of the excited 
nucleus must be sufficiently short. But we know experimentally, and 
can also, as we shall see presently, explain theoretically that great 
a-energy always runs parallel with shortness of life. We may thus 
understand the rare occurrence of a-particles of very long range. 

Here we come into contact with the fundamental law of radioactivity, 
the explanation of which is one of the greatest successes of quantum 

(E 908) 13 
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mechanics. This law, which was discovered experimentally by Geiger 
and Nuttall (1911), gives a relation between the velocity v of the 
a-particle and the life period T of the emitting nucleus: it runs 

logT = A -f B log?;, 
where A and B are constants. 

The explanation, which was given independently by Gamow and 
by Condon and Gurney (1928), depends on a deep-seated distinction 
between quantum mechanics and ordinary mechanics, which is of 
importance in other cases also (as in cold electron emission, p. 222). 
In order to get a mechanical picture of the binding of an a-particle to 
the rest of the nucleus, we must imagine a field of force which holds 

it fast, and whose potential 
therefore has the form of a 
crater (fig. 18). We know 
the form of the outside 
walls of the crater, for the 
scattering experiments (§ 3, 
p. 51) tell us that Coulomb’s 

Fig. 1 8. — Crater form of the poten- 
tial of the field of force which binds 
an a-particle to the rest of the nucleus. 



law holds down to very short distances — for uranium, certainly to less 
than r 0 = 3 TO -12 cm. The crater edge is therefore certainly higher than 
4 e 2 /r 0 (where the factor 4 arises from the double charge of the a-particle), 
and this is 14T0" 6 erg. But the energy of the escaping a-particles is 
less than half this value. If therefore an a-particle is originally inside 
the crater, according to the laws of classical mechanics it could never 
get out. 

It is different in quantum mechanics. Here the motion of the 
particle within the crater is represented by a wave — a standing wave, 
in fact. Consider an optical analogy, the total reflection of a ray of 
light, which passes through glass and meets at a sharp angle the plane 
surface separating glass and air. From the corpuscular point of view 
no light penetrates into the air. According to the wave theory, how- 
ever, there exists in the air also a sort of wave disturbance, which, it 
is true, carries off no energy, and only penetrates a few wave-lengths 
into the air space. But if we now set a second piece of glass with its 
face parallel to the face of the other, and at such a short distance that 
the disturbance in the air gap reaches it with intensity not too much 
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impaired, then a small amount of energy at once passes into the second 
body, and the incident wave is propagated through it, though of course 
very much weakened. The weakening obviously diminishes rapidly, 
as the air gap is made narrower, until in the limit when the two pieces 
of glass come into contact, the ray goes through with intensity un- 
changed. 

In wave mechanics, we have quite a similar state of affairs at the 
walls of our crater. If these are of finite height and thickness, the 
standing waves inside the crater are by no means completely obliterated 
at the wall, but are propagated in it in weakened form, and emerge at 
the outside as progressive waves. Since, however, the square of the 
amplitude, | iff\ 2 , gives the probability of occurrence of the particles, 
we must conclude that the particles can penetrate through the wall 
with a frequency which is given by | ifs\ 2 . This will clearly diminish 
extremely rapidly with increasing thickness of the rampart; here the 
important matter is the thickness at the height which corresponds to 
the energy of the a-particles (see fig. 18, p. 182). Swift a-particles will 
therefore have a much greater probability of getting out than slow 
ones; this corresponds qualitatively to Geiger and Nuttall’s law. The 
exact analysis (Appendix XXVI, p. 326) leads to a somewhat compli- 
cated formula of similar character; to obtain this, detailed assumptions 
about the interior of the energy crater are not required— its radius 
at the upper edge is really all that matters. For this radius a value in 
the neighbourhood of 8T0" 13 cm. is found in all radioactive nuclei, 
and it is just this constancy of the effective radius which forms the 
foundation of Geiger and Nuttall’s formula, with fixed constants A 
and B. The penetrability of the potential wall explains the fact 
(§ 6, p. 61) that the disintegration of lithium nuclei by protons can 
be observed for so small velocities that the distance of nearest 
approach is much larger than the radius of the Li nucleus. The 
proton wave penetrates into the interior of the Li nucleus and 
determines a small probability for the presence of a proton inside 
the nucleus, which becomes unstable and breaks into two a-particles. 

The model used in these considerations is highly simplified; only 
one particle is assumed to move, the other constituents of the nucleus 
not being considered separately, but only as the sources of the force 
acting on the moving particle. Recently various attempts have been 
made to treat the nucleus as a system of many particles with the help 
of the methods of non-relativistic quantum mechanics. For this pur- 
pose definite assumptions about the forces between the elementary 
particles (neutrons and protons) are necessary. It then becomes pos- 
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sible to determine the stationary states of the nucleus and compare 
the energy levels with the observations mentioned above (p. 179); the 
most important is, of course, the ground state the energy of which 
gives the mass of the nucleus. The same forces come into play when 
a beam of particles (protons, neutrons) is scattered by a nucleus; the 
observation of scattering processes gives therefore an independent test 
of the assumptions made. 

We know the Coulomb repulsion between two protons. But this 
force is certainly small compared with those forces of unknown origin 
which keep the particles together; their range must be of the order 
of the nuclear radius ( 10 -13 cm.). Wigner (1933) assumed these to be 
ordinary central forces falling off with the distance according to a 
law Ae~ rfa . Heisenberg (1932) proposed a theory where the forces were 
similar to the “ exchange 55 forces by which quantum mechanics ex- 
plains chemical valency (see p. 253) and which depend on the parallel 
or antiparallel setting of the spins of the particles involved. A modifi- 
cation of Heisenberg’s assumptions about the spins has been introduced 
by Maiorana. Both these theories are able to account for the empirical 
fact that the binding energy varies as N and the nuclear radius as 
vW, if N is the number of protons and neutrons in the nucleus. A 
law containing two constants, like that mentioned above, explains 
roughly the behaviour of the masses. But we shall not enter into a 
discussion of the results obtained, as the fundamental conceptions are 
rather doubtful. 

Bohr (1936) has shown that the experiments on absorption and 
scattering of neutrons by nuclei can be qualitatively explained if one 
remembers that the nucleus consists of many particles all interacting 
with forces of the same order, so that it is not possible to talk about 
excited states of a single particle. He even thinks it likely that the 
protons and neutrons in the nucleus entirely lose their individuality. 

A complete theory of the nucleus will doubtless only be found in 
connexion with an explanation of the real nature of the elementary 
particles, and their relation to electromagnetic fields. 



CHAPTER VII 
Quantum Statistics 

1. Heat Radiation and Planck’s Law. 

We have already mentioned several times that the quantum theory 
is of statistical origin; it was devised by Planck when he was en- 
deavouring to deduce the law of heat radiation (1900). 

If, contrary to the order of historical development, we have dis- 
cussed the quantum theory of the atom before quantum statistics, 
we have our reasons. In the first place, the failure of- the classical 
theory displays itself in atomic mechanics — for instance, in the ex- 
planation of line spectra or the diffraction of electrons — even more 
immediately than in the attempts to fit the law of radiation into the 
frame of classical physics. In the second place, it is an advantage to 
understand the mechanism of the individual particles and the elemen- 
tary processes before proceeding to set up a system of statistics based 
upon the quantum idea. 

In this chapter we shall supply what is lacking, and begin with 
the deduction of the law of heat radiation , following Planck’s method. 
We think of an enclosure, say a box, whose walls are heated by some 
contrivance to a definite temperature T. The walls of the enclosure 
send out energy to each other in the form of heat radiation, so that 
within the enclosure there is a radiation field. We characterize this 
electromagnetic field by specifying the energy density u, which in 
the case of equilibrium is the same for every internal point; if we 
split up the radiation into its spectral components, we denote by 
u v dv the energy density of all radiation components whose frequency 
falls in the interval between v and v -f- dv. Thus the function u v 
extends over all frequencies from 0 tooo; it represents a continuous 
spectrum. Up till now we have been occupied with line spectra, which 
are emitted by individual atoms in rarefied gases. But even molecules, 
consisting of only a limited number of atoms, do not send out isolated 
lines as single atoms do, but narrow “ bands ”, often not resoluble.. 
And the more numerous and more densely packed the atoms are, the 
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more the lines run into one another so as to form continuous strips. 
A solid represents an infinite number of vibrating systems of all. 
frequencies, and therefore emits a continuous spectrum. 

Now there is a theorem of KirchhofFs (1859) which states that the 
ratio of the emissive and absorptive powers of a body depends only on 
the temperature of the body, and not on its nature; otherwise radiative 
equilibrium could not exist within a cavity containing substances of 
different kinds. (By emissive power is meant the radiant energy 
emitted by the body per unit time, by absorptive power the fraction 
which the body absorbs of the radiant energy which falls upon it.) 
By a black body is meant a body with absorptive power equal to unity, 
i.e. a body which absorbs the whole of the radiant energy falling upon 
it. The radiation emitted by such a body — called “ black radiation 55 
— is therefore a function of the temperature alone, and it is important 
to know the spectral distribution of the intensity of this radiation. 
The following pages are devoted to the determination of the law of 
this intensity. 

With regard to the experimental production of black radiation, it 
has been proved by Kirchhoff that an enclosure (oven) at uniform 
temperature, in the wall of which there is a small opening, behaves 
as a black body. In fact, all the radiation which falls on the opening 
from the outside passes through it into the enclosure, and is there, 
after repeated reflection at the walls, finally completely absorbed by 
them. The radiation which emerges again from the opening must 
therefore possess exactly the spectral distribution of intensity which 
is characteristic of the radiation of a black body. The same also holds 
good of the radiation in the interior, for the radiation emerging from 
the opening is of course simply the totality of the components of the 
cavity radiation, which fall upon the opening from within. 

Without going beyond thermodynamics and the electromagnetic 
theory of light, we can deduce two laws regarding the way in which 
black body radiation (or, as it is also called, cavity radiation) depends 
on the temperature. Stefan’s law (1879) states that the total emitted 
radiation is proportional to the fourth power of the temperature of the 
radiator; the hotter the body, the more it radiates. Proceeding a step 
further, W. Wien found the displacement law (1893) which bears his 
name, and which states that the spectral distribution of the energy 
density is given by an equation of the form 
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where the function. F is a function of the ratio of the frequency to the 
temperature, hut cannot he defined more precisely from the stand- 
point of thermodynamics. These two theorems can he proved, as is 
shown in Appendix XXVII (p. 329) by treating the radiation as a 
thermodynamic engine which — by means of a hypothetical movable 
mirror — can do work in virtue of the radiation pressure; so that, on 
account of the Doppler effect, arising from the motion of the mirror, 
the frequency of the radiation is altered, and therefore its energy con- 
tent also. We may remark that Wien's law includes Stefan’s law; to 
deduce the latter, we have only to integrate over the whole spectrum: 



Putting x = v/T, and taking sc as a new variable of integration, we 
find 


Ju v dv = T^J x s F(x)dx, 


so that the total radiation energy is proportional to the fourth power 
of T , since the integral with respect to 
x is independent of T, being a mere 
constant. 

The reason for calling Wien’s law 
the “ displacement law ” is this. It was 
found experimentally that the intensity 
of the radiation from an “incandescent 
body, maintained at a definite tem- 
perature, was represented graphically, 
as a function of the wave-length, by a 
curve of the form sketched in fig. 1. 

For extremely short, as also for ex- 
tremely long waves, the intensity is 
vanishingly small; hence it must have 
a maximum value for some definite 

Fig. 1. — Distribution of intensity of heat radiation 
as a function of the wave-length, according to measure- 
ments by Lummer and Pringsheim. 



wave-length A max . If we now change the temperature of the radiat- 
ing body, the intensity graph also changes; in particular the position 
of the maximum is shifted. In this way it was found from the 
measurements that the product of the temperature and the wave- 
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length, for the corresponding maximum of intensity, is constant; or 

Kokx? = ccmst - 

This relation is explained at once by Wien’s law. In the first place, 
the energy density and the radiation intensity have the same spectral 
distribution; they differ, as can be shown from theoretical consider- 
ations, only by the constant factor c/4. Further, we have always up 
to now referred to the energy distribution as a function of the fre- 
quency v, u v representing the radiation energy in the frequency interval 
dv. The displacement law, however, refers to a graph showing the 
intensity distribution as a function of A, so that we have now u K repre- 
senting the energy in the wave-length interval dX. The conversion 
from u v to u k is easy: obviously we must have u v dv= u k dX ; and, 
since Xv= c, we have, as the relation between dv and dX,\dv\/v=\dX\ /A. 
Hence, for the spectral distribution of energy expressed as a function 
of the wave-length, we find 



We can now prove the displacement law at once, by calculating the- 
wave-length for which u k is a maximum. The condition for this is. 
du k jdX = 0, or 



from which there follows 

This is an equation in the single variable c/AT, whose solution, assum- 
ing it exists, must of course have the form 

XT — const. 

Thus the theorem about the displacement of the intensity maximum 
with temperature follows immediately from Wien’s law. The value of 
the constant, it is true, cannot be determined until the special form 
of the function F is known. 

About this function, however, thermodynamics by itself has nothing 
to say; to determine it, we must have recourse to special represen- 
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tations by a model. All the same, it is clear from thermodynamical 
considerations that the form of the law given by the function F must 
be independent of the special mechanism. As the simplest model of a 
radiating body, Planck therefore chose a linear harmonic oscillator of 
proper frequency v. For this oscillator, we can on the one hand de- 
termine the energy radiated per second; this being the radiation emitted 
by an oscillating dipole (p. 133), it is given by 


a 2 e 2 (r ) 2 

S ' = ”5?~” 


2e 2 
3 me 3 


(2tTv) 2 €, 


where € is the energy of the oscillator, and the bars denote me rt ~ 
over times which, while great in comparison with the period 
tion, are yet sufficiently small to allow us to neglect the 
emitted during its time of continuance. For the oscillator we 
course 
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On the other hand, the work done on the oscillator per second by a 
radiation field with the spectral energy density u v is 


S W = 


7 re 2 
3m 


u 


Vi 


as follows from the equation of motion of the oscillator, and is proved 
in Appendix XXVIII (p. 333). In the case of equilibrium, these two 
amounts of energy must of course be equal. Hence we have 
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If therefore we know the mean energy of an oscillator, we know also 
the spectral intensity distribution of the cavity radiation. 

The value of <i, as determined by the methods of classical statistics 
(§ 6, p. 9), would be 

€= 


where h is Boltzmann’s constant; for, according to Boltzmann’s 
theorem (proved at p. 14), in the state of equilibrium the value e for 
the energy of the oscillator occurs with the relative probability e~ t;lkT , 
so that we obtain e by averaging over all values of e, with this weight 
factor. Putting for brevity = 1/M 7 , we find 
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This mean value c is independent of the nature of the radiating system 
(oscillator), as follows at once from the method of calculating it; it 
must hold in exactly the same form for a system of atoms or other 
radiating particles. 

If the classical mean value of the energy of the oscillator, as thus 
determined, is substituted in the radiation formula, the result is 
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This is the Rayleigh- Jeans radiation law (1900, 1909). We see in the 
first place that it agrees, as of course it must, with Wien’s displacement 
law, which, as a deduction from thermodynamics, holds in all cases. 
For the long-wave components of the radiation, i.e. for small values 
of v , it also reproduces the experimental intensity distribution very 
well; in this region the intensity of the radiation increases with the 
frequency, in proportion to its square. For high frequencies, however, 
the formula fails; we know from experiment that the intensity func- 
tion reaches a maximum at a definite frequency and then decreases 
again. The above formula, however, fails entirely to show this 
maximum; on the contrary, according to the formula, the spectral 
intensity distribution increases as the square of the frequency, and 
for extremely great frequencies, i.e. for extremely short waves, 
becomes infinite; the same is true of the total energy of radiation 

u=J^ u v dv ; the integral diverges. We have here what is called the 
“ ultra-violet catastrophe 5J . 

Attempts have been made to remedy this very conspicuous failure 
in the theory by the following hypothesis. Suppose that, as in chemistry, 
a finite reaction time is needed before equilibrium is attained, and let 
the reaction velocity in the case of cavity radiation be very small, so 
that a very long time must elapse before equilibrium is reached, 
during which t im e the system as a whole, in consequence of external 
influences, will in general, we may well imagine, have completely 
changed. But this certainly does not go to the root of the matter; 
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for we can suppose of course, at least theoretically, that the cavity can 
be maintained unchanged at constant temperature for as long as we 
please, so that the above abnormal state of equilibrium would neces- 
sarily set in some time after all. 

In these circumstances, Planck put forward the bold idea that 
these difficulties can be removed by postulating discrete , finite quanta 
of energy e 0 ; the energy of the oscillators is to be (besides e = 0) either 
equal to e 0 or to 2 e 0 or to 3e 0 , and so on. In this way we do in fact 
obtain Planck’s radiation law, which is verified experimentally with 
striking accuracy. The essential point is the determination of the 
mean energy i; in point of form the investigation only differs from 
the earlier one (p. 190 ) in replacing integrals by sums; for the indi- 
vidual energy values, now as before, occur with the frequency given 
by the Boltzma nn factor, but now only the energy amounts 
n€o (n = 0, 1, 2, 3, . . .) are possible, instead of all amounts as before. 
Hence, we have for the mean value, 
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so that, on substitution of this expression in the radiation formula, 
we obtain 


Srrv 2 e 0 

Uv = IF j.ikT zr 


In order that this formula may not be inconsistent with Wien’s dis- 
placement law, which, being deduced from thermodynamics alone, is 
certainly valid, we must assume that 

e 0 = hv, 

where h is a universal constant (Planck’s constant); for the tempera- 
ture can only appear in the formula in the combination v/T. This 
gives Planck’s radiation law 
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As we remarked above, this radiation formula is in very good agree- 
ment with experimental results. The distribution of intensity for 
various temperatures is shown graphically in fig. 2. For low frequencies 
the function increases approximately as the square of v; for, if 
JivjkT 1 3 we can expand the exponential function in the de- 
nominator, and obtain a series in ascending power of hv/kT , the first 



Fig. 2 . — Spectral distribution of intensity of heat radiation according to Planck, 
for temperatures from 2000° to 4000°. The unit for the abscissa is 0*1^. The 
shaded part represents the ultra-violet region, as far as 0*28/01; the visible region 
lies between the two dotted lines. The numbers on the curves are absolute tempera- 
tures. Note the agreement with the experimental results shown in fig. 1, p. 186. 


term of which corresponds precisely to the Rayleigh- Jeans radiation 
formula: 
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for long-wave radiation Planck’s formula therefore agrees with the 
classical one. Not so in the short-wave region; if JivjkT ;> 1, the 
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exponential function has a value much greater than unity, so that we 
oan leave out the 1 in the denominator; for short waves we thus 
obtain the radiation law in the approximate form 


8ttJiv z _ 
u„ = — — e 


a, form which had previously (1896) been obtained by Wien experi- 
mentally, from his measure- 

ments in this region of the | | | 1 I ^max 

spectrum (fig. 3). Between { I j \ ^ 

the domains of these two | \ 

limiting laws there lies a \ 

continuous transitional re- \ 

gion, which contains the \ 

maximum of the distribu- \ \ 

tion curve. This maximum, \ \ 

in accordance with Wien’s \ \ 

law, is displaced towards ^ \ 

the region of short waves p||| \ v| 

as the temperature rises. \ \ 

Calculation of the inten- ! \ \ 

sity maximum leads in the ^ V 

same way as before to the ■ \ l\ 

relation \ \ 


= ™ A„ 


„T=C, 


where C is a constant, moo 

which is found by solving j mo ' \ — — — H 

.a transcendental equation, 0 1 1 1 l 1 1 

T 1 1 1 4 / 2 3 V 5 6 7 8 3 10 

and has the value 0-20M. 

m L 1w TnATitinnprI n'hrwA Fiff ‘ 3-~The same as fig. 2 for higher temperatures; the 
nave mentioned aoove unit for the ordinates is smaller than in fig. 2 

{Chap. I, § 8, p. 23 )that 

the atomic constants h and h can be determined by means of the 
spectral distribution of energy in black body radiation. The first 
determination of h, in fact, was effected by Planck by means of 
Stefan’s law and Wien’s displacement law. According to the former, 
the total energy radiated, from 1 sq. cm. of the surface of a body heated 
to temperature T, is J = crT 4 ; cr is called the radiation constant, and 
has the value o = 5-77 X 10~ 5 erg/(cm. 2 sec. degree 4 ). We obtain 
it theoretically by integrating Planck’s distribution function over the 
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whole spectrum. On the other hand, the measurements give for the 
constant in Wien’s law (A max T = const.) the value 0-288 cm. degree. 
(To give an idea of its order of magnitude, it is sufficient to remark 
that the intensity maximum of the radiation from the sun, which 
radiates like a black body at the temperature T = 6000°, lies in the 
green region of the spectrum, i.e. at a wave-length of about 4500 L.) 
From these two empirically determined constants, h and h can be 
calculated; the values so obtained agree very well with the correct 
ones. 

We may add one brief remark. From the general course of the 
distribution curves we can see how low the efficiency is, when glowing 
heated bodies, such as incandescent lamps, are used for purposes of 
illumination; for the visible spectral region occupies only a small 
strip in the figure giving the intensity curves for the heat radiation, 
and the rest of the radiated energy is lost, so far as illumination is 
concerned. 

To return to the method of proving Planck’s formula: it goes with- 
out saying that his hypothesis met at first with the most violent 
opposition. Physicists were unwilling to believe that the law of radia- 
tion could only be deduced by introducing the quantum hypothesis; 
this they regarded as a mathematical artifice, which they considered 
might in some way or other be interpreted without going outside the 
circle of classical ideas. All attempts, however, at such an interpre- 
tation have been a complete failure. 

To Einstein is due the credit of having been the first to point out 
that, apart from the law of heat radiation, there are other phenomena 
which can be explained by means of the quantum hypothesis, but 
which are unintelligible from the standpoint of classical physics. In 
the year 1905, Einstein put forward the light quantum hypothesis , and 
as experimental evidence for it cited the law of the photoelectric 
effect; this we have already dealt with (§ 2, p. 69). 

2. Specific Heat of Solids and of Polyatomic Gases. 

A year or two later (1907) Einstein showed that Planck’s formula 
for the mean energy of an oscillator, 

_ hv 

^ ~ e hv/kT _ ^ 

finds direct confirmation in the thermal behaviour of solids. It is a 
fact of experiment that at high temperatures a law holds called Dulong 
and Petit's law , which states that the molecular heat, i.e. the specific 
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heat per mole (p. 8), is approximately 6 cals/degree for all solids. 
From the classical standpoint this law is at once intelligible. In a solid, 
every atom can be regarded as a harmonic three-dimensional oscillator, 
since of course in a solid we think of the atom as quasi-elastically 
bound to a certain position of equilibrium. The mean kinetic energy 
falling to th em as three-dimensional oscillators, by the rules of classical 
statistics, is 3 JcT; so that a mole of the substance possesses the energy 
U = ?>LhT = 3 RT, where R is the gas constant, and is approximately 
equal to 2 cals /degree. The specific heat is found from this as the 
increase of energy for a temperature increase of 1°, so that 

dU 

c v = — = 3i? ^ 6 cals/degree. 
oT 


Experiment, however, shows deviations from this rule; and the harder 
the body, i.e. the more firmly the atoms are bound to their equilibrium 
positions, the greater are the deviations; thus, for diamond, the specific 
heat per mole at room temperature is only about 1 cal/degree. 

Einstein’s explanation of these deviations is that it is not permissible 
in this case to use the classical expression for the mean energy of the 
oscillators, but that we must apply the expression obtained by Planck 
for the mean energy of a quantised oscillator. In that case the 
mean energy of the oscillators per mole is 

U = = 3 RT - . 

gfwjkT 2 e hvlkr 


In this formula hv is the elementary quantum of the vibrational energy 
of the oscillators; it is so much the greater, the more firmly the atoms 
are bound to their equilibrium positions; loose binding is equivalent 
to small vibrational energy, and so to low frequency. The important 
point now is, whether hv is less or greater than kT. In general, at 
room temperature hv/hT <<C 1, so that we can simplify the formula 
for the energy of the oscillator by expansion. Hence in this case it 
passes over into the classical formula 


U = 3RT 


hv/hT 

(1 -|~ hv/hT -j- • • •) — 1 


- 3 RT + 


and so gives Dulong and Petit’s law. 

If, however, the atoms are very firmly bound (as in diamond), 
or if the specific heat is measured at very low temperatures, hv/hT 
becomes comparable with unity, or even greater than unity, and 
deviations occur from Dulong and Petit’s law. We then obtain for 
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specific heat a curve of the form shown in fig. 4, which for large 
of T rises asymptotically to the classical value of 6 cals /degree, 
.ails away for low temperatures, and at T = 0 passes through 
the origin. Experimental investigations to test the results given by 
this theory, mainly carried out by Nernst and his colleagues, showed 
approximate agreement between theory and experiment, particularly 



Fig. 4. — Graph of specific heats at low temperatures according to Debye; the small 
circles show observed points, the continuous curves correspond to Debye’s theory. B is 
a temperature characteristic of the substance, such that C(= Cv) is a function of 7/W, 


as regards the fact that the specific heat approaches zero as the 
temperature diminishes. Nevertheless they indicated deviations which 
proved that the theory in the form in which it then existed still 
required improvement. 

These improvements were made by Debye, and independently by 
Born and Karman (1912). They rest on the following considerations. 
Up to this point we have dealt with the individual atoms of the solid 
(crystal), as if they performed undisturbed harmonic vibrations inde- 
pendently of one another. This, however, is by no means the case, 
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since of course the atoms in the lattice are very strongly coupled 
together. We therefore ought not to say that the L atoms in the crystal 
perform oscillations of the same frequency, but must rather deal with 
the coupled system of 3 L vibrations (corresponding to the 3 L degrees 
of freedom of the L atoms per mole), and accordingly write down the 
energy in the form 



where v T is the frequency corresponding to an individual vibration. 

It would of course be a difficult undertaking to try to evaluate this 
sum directly on the basis of some assumed model. But we can obtain 
approximate formulae; the simplest method — which serves moderately 
well for monatomic crystals — was given by Debye, and is as follows. 


The proper vibrations of the individual atoms of the crystal lattice 
appear in the ordinary theory of elasticity as elastic proper vibrations 
of the whole crystal; though, it is true, only waves whose lengths are 
much greater than atomic distances actually come under observation 
(as sound waves). Hence, for an approximate evaluation of the above 
energy sum, we may replace the spectrum of the proper vibrations of 
the individual atoms by the spectrum of the elastic vibrations of the 
whole crystal. We have therefore to solve the problem of determining 
the spectrum of the elastic vibrations of a body which from the stand- 
point of the theory of elasticity is regarded as continuous. Since 


similar problems ( counting proper vibrations) 
will also occupy us later, we shall deal with 
this one here in some detail. 

For simplicity, we take a body in the form 
of a cube, of side a : and try to find its proper 
vibrations, that is to say, the standing waves 

Fig. 5 . — Example of a proper vibration in a cubical enclosure; 
every side must correspond to a whole number of half wave-lengths. 
(In the example k x — 7, /e a — 4-) 



which can exist in this cube. This is the same problem, in three 
dimensions, as we have already met with in the one-dimensional case 
(vibrating string); and we also mentioned the two-dimensional case 
of the vibrating circular membrane (p. 125). For every proper vibra- 
tion it is necessary that each side of the cube should cut off an 
exact whole number of half wave-lengths (fig. 5). If therefore a plane 
is propagated in this cube, in the direction specified by the 

( E 908) 14 


wave 
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direction cosines a, fi, y (so that a 2 + p 2 + y 2 = 1), the projection 
of a side on this direction must be an. integral multiple of A/2. Thus 
we obtain the three equations 

h ^ = aa, Jc 2 1 = aj3, <fe 3 ^ = a Y- 

The case a = 1, j9 = y = 0 is trivial; the wave advances parallel to 
the first side, and the proper vibrations are the same as in the case of 
a string fixed at both ends. But the foregoing conditions are necessary 
for the existence of a proper vibration, in the three-dimensional case also. 

We can now consider the spectrum of these proper vibrations. 
In the first place, the three conditions, by squaring and adding, give 

h 2 +^+h 2 = ~, 

so that the wave-lengths of the proper vibrations are determined by 
means of the sums of the squares of three whole numbers k v k 2 , /c 3 . 

We may with advantage represent the 
individual proper vibrations by a point 
in the space of the JcJ s, by associating 
the point in &-space whose three co- 
ordinates are k v k 2 , k z with the proper 
vibration defined by the three preceding 
equations. But the number of proper 
vibrations with a wave-length > A is 

Fig. 6. — Counting proper vibrations: the number of 
vibrations with wave-length > A is equal to the number 
of lattice points inside the circular arc shown, and this is 
approximately equal to the area of the quadrant. 

then just the number of points (k v k 2 , k z ) which lie within a sphere of 
radius 2a/ A and in the first octant of the /c-space (because the foregoing 
equation k-f + k 2 2 + fc 3 2 = 4a 2 / A 2 represents a sphere in the &-space, with 
centre at the origin and radius 2a/ A). All proper vibrations with greater 
wave-length than A are therefore represented by points which lie within 
this sphere in &-space. The limitation to the first octant of the sphere is 
obviously needed, since of course the integers k are positive. 

The required number of points is approximately equal to the 
volume of the spherical octant just defined. We may easily convince 
ourselves of this with the aid of fig. 6 (though this, of course, is only 
two-dimensional). Since the co-ordinates of the lattice-points are 
whole numbers, the small squares formed by the lattice-lines have the 
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area 1. The error made in replacing the number of lattice-points 
within the circle (sphere) by its area (volume) is small compared to 
the correct value itself, if the number of points within the circle (sphere) 
is large. The number of proper vibrations > A is therefore equal to 
the volume of the spherical octant, i.e. 


2= - — 

8 3 


("T 


4:77 F 0 

— _ jA 

3 c 3 3 


where c denotes in this case the velocity of the elastic sound waves. 
From this we get at once the number of proper vibrations in the fre- 
quency interval between v and v + dv: 


dZ = 


4:7T V 
"c 3 " 


v 2 dv. 


We shall return to this formula later; the method of proving it is 
general, and not confined merely to elastic proper vibrations. More- 
over, as has been shown by Weyl, the formula is true whatever may 
be the form of the volume F. 

We now return to the determination of the mean energy of the 
atoms in a solid. The formula already deduced (p. 197), viz. 

hv r 


3L 

U= 2 


\e hv ri kT - 1 ’ 


can now be transformed by the method used above, i.e. by regarding 
the frequencies v r no longer as proper vibrations of the atoms, but as 
frequencies of elastic waves in the body. Since we know the number 
of these vibrations in the frequency interval between v and v -fi dv , 
we can rewrite the sum as an integral, in the integrand of which this 
number of vibrations appears as the weighting factor for this vibra- 
tional state, alongside the original summand; thus, roughly 


V 


■h 


hv 47 tV 


1 c 3 


MkT . 


v % dv. 


It must be observed, however, that the total number of proper 
vibrations of the crystal is finite, viz. equal to 3 L\ a maximum fre- 
quency v m therefore exists, which is defined by the equation 

4*77 F 
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The preceding integral is therefore not to be taken to oo, but only to 
this limiting frequency as its upper limit. For the energy U we thus 
obtain the expression 


U 


_ 4ttV r v 

~~c?~ J 0 


4ttV r Vm hv 3 dv 
y 0 1 


4tt7 


p hv\kT . 


= 3 RT 


3 r Xm a?dx 
xjJo e* — l 5 


/JcT\^ r Xm x?dx 

\T/ Jq e x — I 


where for brevity x m is written for hvJkT. This relation is known as 
Debye's formula , which clearly gives a better approximation than 
Einstein’s model of independent oscillators, all with the same 
frequency (fig. 4, p. 196). Debye’s formula was still further im- 
proved ,by Born and Karman, who in the enumeration of the proper 
vibrations took into account the lattice structure of crystals, to which 
in the preceding counting process we have paid no heed whatever. 
They thus obtained separate formulae for the various types of crystal 
structure. 

Empirically, this refined theory has been confirmed throughout. 
E.g. experiment gives a T 3 -law for the specific heat at extremely low 
temperatures, whereas the simple Einstein theory leads to an expo- 
nential law for its increase with temperature. Debye’s theory, however, 
leads to the correct law for low temperatures; in fact, for these tem- 
peratures, x m tends to infinity, so that the integral in the formula 
for U becomes practically constant, while the fourth power of T stands 
before the integral; the specific heat is found from the energy by 
differentiation with respect to the temperature, and the experimental 
3 n3 -law therefore follows as it ought .to do. Recent investigations by 
Blackman (1935), it is true, have shown that sometimes the measured 
specific heat seems to obey the T 3 -law at temperatures not low enough 
to justify the preceding theoretical explanation. He has shown that a 
refined application of the theory of Born and v. Karmfin which takes 
account of the lattice structure of the crystals is able to explain these 
cases; according to the arguments he adduces there should be an 
increase of specific heat at still lower temperatures, and the real T 3 -law 
should only be expected at the very lowest temperatures, not yet 
employed for this measurement. This increase of the specific heat is 
actually observed, and many other predictions of the theory are also 
verified. One might say that at the present time the experimental facts 
relating to the specific heat of solids have been completely explained. 

The quantum theory of the oscillator can be applied in an exactly 
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similar way to polyatomic gases. Here also the specific heat, as deter- 
mined experimentally, increases with temperature in accordance with 
Planck’s formula corresponding to the molecular vibrations. We have 
seen in Chap. I (§ 5, p. 9) that the classical theory of specific heats has 
to assume that the electronic motion in the atom does not contribute 
to specific heat, but that the heat content comes from the motions of 
the atoms and molecules themselves; the atoms having only trans- 
latory motions, while diatomic molecules have two rotational degrees 
of freedom (round the two axes perpendicular to the neutral line). The 
explanation of this fact, which was rather puzzling to pre-quantum 
physics, is of course the enormous size of the binding energy of the 
electrons compared with the average energy kT of thermal motion. 
If we replaced the electrons by virtual oscillators having frequencies v 
corresponding to the terms of the line spectra, then the energies hv 
would be large compared with kT. At normal, and even very high 
temperatures, none of these oscillators would be excited. This explains 
immediately why they do not contribute to the specific heat. 

Similar considerations hold for the rotations of molecules consisting 
of light atoms. We have seen that the rotational energy is given by 
Ey= jW[8ir 2 A , j= 0, 1, 2, . . corresponding to Bohr’s quantum theory 
p. 100); wave mechanics replaces j 2 by j(j + 1) (P- 129), but in both 
cases the difference between neighbouring energy levels is € = A 2 /^ 2 ^* 
Here A means the moment of inertia of the molecule, and e is greatest 
when A is smallest, i.e. for the molecule H 2 . One should expect that 
for temperatures given by kT < € the rotational energy of H 2 should 
vanish; this is really the case, as was first observed by Eucken (1912), 
who found that at about 40° K. the specific heat of H 2 has decreased 
to the value for a monatomic gas. For all other gases the critical tem- 
perature is too low to allow an observation of this effect of the complete 
ce freezing in ” of the molecular rotations. But the beginning of the 
process, a decrease of the specific heat, can be observed, and from this 
the moment of inertia calculated. The results are in good agreement 
with other observations, as on band spectra (p. 238), and with calcula- 
tions from theoretical models. 

3. Quantisation of Cavity Radiation. 

We now return to the law of cavity radiation. We have seen in 
the preceding section that Planck’s hypothesis has been brilliantly 
successful not only for cavity radiation, but also in the theory of 
specific heats. The latter success furnishes additional strong support 
for the quantum theory. 
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On the other hand, with regard to the deduction of the radiation 
law by Planck’s method, it is unsatisfactory, in so far as it is based in 
part on the laws of classical physics and only in part appeals to the 
quantum theory. The method by which the formula is obtained, 
connecting the mean energy of an oscillator with the radiation field 
in a cavity, viz. u v = (877V 2 /c 3 )e, is purely classical; in deducing it, 
the classical laws of absorption and emission by an oscillator are 
employed. 

Can this circuitous route via the absorbing and emitting oscillator 
be avoided? The idea suggests itself, in view of the methods of Kay- 
leigh- Jeans and Debye, that we should try to deal with the electro- 
magnetic field, within a cubical cavity with reflecting walls, in exactly 
the same statistical way as with the proper vibrations of crystals in 
the theory of specific heats. The cavity with reflecting walls possesses 
precisely the same kind of proper vibrations as a crystal, and we can 
therefore calculate the number of these vibrations in a definite fre- 
quency interval between v and v + dv in the same way as before: 


dz= 2 


4:7 rV 
c 3 


v 2 dv. 


We have here, however, an extra factor 2, since for each possible 
wave-length and direction of wave normal there are two different 
waves, corresponding to the two independent directions of polarization. 

It is now only consistent to assume that every proper vibration 
behaves like a Planck oscillator with the mean energy 

hv 

e hv}kT _ y 

where we are simply extending the method of calculation and line of 
thought of last section, from the proper vibrations of the crystal lattice 
to the proper vibrations of the cavity. In this way we again obtain 
Planck’s formula 

7 1 , hv 

K dv= 

87 rhv 3 1 7 

e h»!kT_ l dv ' 


Although this method of deduction is formally extremely simple, it 
contains all the same a serious difficulty of principle. The formula 
used for the mean energy of an oscillator is bound up with the idea 
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that an oscillator of frequency v can possess not only the energy hv , 
hut also integral multiples of this energy quantum, the frequency of 
occurrence of the energy nhv in an oscillator being proportional to 
e ~nhvikT' we obtained the mean energy of an oscillator as the 

mean value 


2 nhve nhv l kT 
_o_ 

00 

2 Q—nhvjkT 
0 


hv 

ghvJkT Y 


If we extend these ideas to the proper vibrations of the cavity, treating 
those as if they were oscillators, it follows that an electromagnetic 
proper vibration of frequency v can have the quantity of energy nhv . 
This would mean, in the language of the light quantum theory, that a 
light quantum (photon), which is associated with an electromagnetic 
vibration of frequency v , can take the energy values nhv ; this is con- 
trary to Einstein’s light quantum hypothesis, according to which the 
energy of a light quantum is always hv. This hypothesis of Einstein’s, 
however, has to-day, on the evidence of experiments relating to the 
elementary atomic processes, reached the status of an assured fact. 
The attempt to explain the law of cavity radiation by means of classical 
statistics, merely supplemented by the quantum hypothesis, therefore 
fails when we try to translate the deduction of the radiation formula 
by undulatory considerations into the language of the corpuscular 
theory. 


4. Bose-Einstein Statistics of Light Quanta. 

We can also try* to deduce the radiation formula, not as above 
from the pure wave standpoint by quantisation of the cavity radiation, 
but from the standpoint of the theory of light quanta, that is to say, 
of a corpuscular theory. For this we must therefore develop the 
statistics of the light-quantum gas, and the obvious suggestion is to 
apply the methods of the classical Boltzmann statistics, as in the 
kinetic theory of gases; the quantum hypothesis, introduced by 
Planck in his treatment of cavity radiation by the wave method, is 
of course taken care of from the first in the present case, in virtue of 
the fact that we are dealing with light quanta, that is, with particles 
(photons) with energy hv and momentum hvjc. It turns out, however, 
that the attempt to deduce Planck’s radiation law on these lines also 
fails, as we proceed to explain. 

Wc do not in this case characterize a radiation component, as we 
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id before, by its wave-length and the direction cosines of its wave 
.ormal, but by the component momenta associated with it in de 
-Broglie’s theory, viz. 

Pz — ^ a, J 0 V = - = 

Since, however, as we know from our previous investigations (p. 198), 
the only standing waves which can exist in a cubical cavity (of side a) 
are those which satisfy the conditions 


t, 2 a 2a n , 

Aa = -^-a, & 2 = — yS, & 3 : 


2 a 


It follows that the momentum space of the light quanta is also discon- 
tmuous ; m fact the two sets of equations give 


*-s- 




we therefore see that the component momenta can only be integral 
multiples of h/2a. The momentum itself is given by 

^ 4 e classical statistics « 6, p. 9) tie momentum space was 
divided into cells of arbitrary form and magnitudes co l3 oi 2 , . . . ; the 
ratio of the size of the cell to the total momentum space o», i.e. 
g s -co s /co, was called the statistical weight of the cell. Here the momen- 
tum space is covered discontinuously; the statistical weight of a cell 

Z* 1S i1? SI “f ly th f nUmber ° f points /c 2> h) which lie within 
, S , 0 0WS rom P^ciple of correspondence, as it is neces- 
sary to have a continuous transition to classical theory. There is 
therefore a smallest cell, among those containing any point at all: 
it is customary m quantum statistics to use the word “cell” for 
this smallest cell, he. really for the triplet of numbers l h , k 2 , Ju. 
We must therefore find another name for the elementary region of 
statistics We shall call o> 5 a “ sheet ”. The number of cells 

V * 2 ’ m the sheet 1S tlien its statistical weight q s . We now 

choose for the form of the sheet the spherical shell between the 
momenta p and p + A p. Being merely a formal expedient, the 
division into sheets is quite arbitrary. The number of cells (e.g. the 
number of possible states) that is contained in such a sheet is 
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found from the formula deduced above (p. 202) for the number of 
proper vibrations of the cavity in the frequency interval between v 
and v + Av, if we remember the relation p = hv/c: 


0 4ttV 0 a p. 4ttV <> , 
v Av= 2 -p ~P A P- 


We can now see, with this expression before us, that the result 
could also be obtained by dividing up the whole phase space — i.e. 
co-ordinate space and momentum space together — into smallest cells 
of magnitude A 3 , and then counting the number of these cells which 
lie in that region of phase space which corresponds to the spatial 
volume V and the region between p and p -f- Ap in the momentum 
space; taking account of the doubling of states due to polarization, 
we thus find 


9s 


2 


4Trp 2 ApV 

W 3 


i.e. the same expression as before. The improvement in the new method 
of counting, as compared with that of the Boltzmann statistics, is 
merely this, that the quantum theory assigns a definite size to the 
smallest cells, into which we have to partition the phase space for the pur- 
poses of statistics. In the ordinary kinetic theory of gases — disregard- 
ing the case of gas degeneration, which will be dealt with later — the size 
of the cells played no part, but dropped out in the further course of 
the investigation. In this case of light quantum statistics, however 
(as also in the case of gas degeneration, see § 5, p. 212), the size of the 
cells is of great importance. We may mention further, that the finite 
size A 3 thus found for a cell corresponds precisely to Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle, according to which the position and momentum 
of a particle cannot be more exactly defined than is consistent with 
the relation ApAq ~ A; in view of this relation, it would in fact be 
quite meaningless to make a finer division of the phase space, as it 
is impossible to decide by experiment in which of these cells a 
particle lies. 

We now return to the statistics of light quanta, and begin with 
a verification of the statement made above, that the idea of light 
quanta (together with the definition of the size of the cell by 
quantum considerations) is not sufficient to enable us to deduce 
Planck’s formula, if we adhere to the Boltzmann statistics. For, 
according to Boltzmann’s result, the number of quanta in a definite 
sheet — which we shall characterize by a mean v s of the frequencies 
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of this sheet— is given by the product of the number g 3 of the cells 
in this sheet and the Boltzmann factor Ae~ e '^ kT , so that 

n s = Ag s e~ hv ‘ lkT (e s =hv s ). 

The Boltzmann law of distribution was obtained, let us repeat (§ 6, 
p. 9), as the most probable distribution of the particles of a gas (in 
our case, the light, quantum gas) in the various sheets (called cells in 
our earlier investigation), subject to the two subsidiary conditions 
2w s = n and 2 n s e s = E when the number of particles and the total 
energy are given. For the distribution of energy in our light quantum 
gas we therefore find 

or = AgJiv s e~ hv J kT > 

ujv =^=A * 7rh * dv Q—hvjkT 

V c s 

which, apart from the factor A, is Wien’s law, instead of the result 
required by Planck’s formula, viz. 


udv = 


^irliv^dv 


Thus we see that the classical statistical methods fail, not only in the 
case when we deal with the statistics of cavity radiation from the 
wave point of view (§ 3, p. 201), but also when we try to set up a 
statistical theory of the light quantum gas. The question therefore 
arises of what changes must be made in the classical statistics in order 
that it may become possible to deduce Planck’s radiation law by 
purely statistical reasoning, without making use of the roundabout 
road by way of an absorbing and emitting oscillator. 

We see in the first place that for T small, i.e. for & hvikT » 1, our 
formula would agree with Wien’s approximation (valid in this case) 
to Planck’s. law, provided we took A= 1. What does the condition 
si § nif y ? we S° back to the proof of Boltzmann’s law of 
distribution, we easily see that the value of the coefficient A follows 
from the first subsidiary condition (fixed number of particles). If 
this subsidiary condition were dropped, we would get A — 1; the 
radiation formula which we have just deduced would then agree 
asymptotically with, the correct formula. We must conclude therefore 
that the first condition does not hold for light quanta. A special reason 
justifying this conclusion is that for large quanta of energy, i.e. for 
large values of hv/kT, our method of proof (if only on account of the 
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correspondence principle) must give the correct result. Moreover, wo 
can see at once that there is good reason for dropping the first sub- 
sidiary condition (fixed number of particles) in the case of light quanta; 
for of course in every emission process in an atom a new light quantum 
is formed, and in every absorption process one is absorbed and con- 
verted into other forms of energy. 

But even this assumption is not sufficient by itself to allow Planck’s 
formula to be established on a statistical foundation. Wo must in fact 
completely alter the statistical foundation itself, and set up a new 
<£ quantum statistics ”. The way in which this might be done was shown 
by Bose (1924) and improved by Einstein. They assume complete 
indistinguishability of the light quanta. The hypothesis is a very 
plausible one. Suppose the light quanta to be numbered in a certain 
order. If light quantum 1 is in the cell z v and light quantum 2 in the 
cell z 2 , this distribution obviously represents the same state as the distri- 
bution in which light quantum 1 is in the cell s 2 , and light quantum 2 
in the cell z 1 , while the distribution of the rest of the light q uanta re- 
mains as before; for the two light quanta of course only differ from 
each other in just this, that one of them is in the first cell and the other 
in the second. Numbering or individualization of the separate light 
quanta is entirely meaningless, since the state is completely and 
uniquely described by merely specifying how many light quanta there 
are in cell z v how many in cell z 2 , and so on. This means, however, an 
essential distinction as compared with the classical statistics. In the 
latter, two cases, either of which passes into the other by merely 
interchanging two light quanta, arc counted in the enumeration of 
states as two different states, whereas now they represent the same 
state, and in the enumeration of states must bo counted as only a 
single state. 

We shall consider the subject from the mathematical standpoint, 
and that with just so much greater generality that in the first, plane 
we shall speak of particles in general, and not specially of light quanta 
alone. We have already seen in connexion with the statement of 
Pauli’s principle (§ 5, p. 159) that there also it does not matter which 
precise electron is at this place or that; the second half of Pauli’s 
principle was simply this, that the interchange of two electrons does 
not change the state of the system as a whole, so that two distributions, 
which only differ in respect of the interchange of two electrons, repre- 
sent one and the same state. 

From the standpoint of wave mechanics every particle, a light 
quantum included, is described by the specification of its proper funo 
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tion; let the proper function of one particle (the first) be ^ fc (1) , that 
of a second ^/ 2) , of a third 0 W (3) , and so on; where k, l, m, . . . repre- 
sent the state of the particle in question (in the case of light quanta, 
e.g., k stands for the three quantum numbers k v k 2 , k s ). The state as 
a whole is then described (to a first approximation at least, neglecting 
mutual action between individual particles) by the product of these 
proper functions, i.e. by a proper function 

If two particles are now interchanged, e.g. particle 1 and particle 2, 
another wave function is obtained, 

^=<A * (2 

which obviously corresponds to the same value of the energy of the 
whole system, viz. to 

€ Jclm = + € l + + • • • • 

We obtain other wave functions, for the same value of the energy, 
by taking an arbitrary linear combination of those wave functions 
which arise from the one first written down by a permutation of the 
individual particles among themselves, i.e. by interchange of the 
arguments 1, 2, 3 of the separate functions: 

. . = Sa 123 . . . l/jj • • • 3 
* P 

where the sum is to be taken over all permutations P of these argu- 
ments, and the factors a 123 . . . represent arbitrary constant coefficients. 

In the sense of classical statistics these wave functions give as 
many different states as there are linearly independent wave functions 
among them. Prom the standpoint of the new statistics, however, 
those cases which arise from one another by mere permutation of 
particles belong to the same state. Hence the wave function which 
describes this state cannot change when the particles are permuted, 
or at most it can only change in its sign, since only quadratic forms, 
such as | T* | 2 , are of any account so far as physical interpretation 
is concerned. Now it is easily seen that the only wave function of 
the form specified above, which does not change when the particles are 
permuted, is the one in which all the coefficients are equal to 1, i.e. 
the symmetrical wave function 

p 
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Another possibility, in which the sign of the wave function changes, 
but not the value of its square, is the antisymmetrical form 


P 


where the + sign is to be taken for an even permutation of the pa 
tides, the — sign for an odd permutation. This antisymmetrical form 
is known from the theory of determinants — it is the expansion of the 
determinant 


h°>- 



>h a) 


>Az (3) 

^ m {1) 




No other functions exist which satisfy the requirement of indistin- 
guishability. 

We note further a special feature in the case of the antisymmetric 
function. We know that a determinant vanishes if two rows, or two 
columns, are the same; hence if two functions ift h and \jj z are equal, 
the determinant vanishes, and with it the wave function of this state, 
i.e. this state does not exist. This is neither more nor less than Pauli’s 
principle, that two electrons cannot be in the same state (i.e. cannot 
have their ifs k the same). 

There are therefore only two possible ways of describing a state by 
a wave function, viz. either by the symmetrical or the antisymmetrical 
wave function; the second possibility corresponds to Pauli’s principle, 
the first is another, and entirely different matter. If we count the 
possible states on the basis of their wave functions (i.e. of the possible 
wave functions which are linearly independent), two different statistics 
present themselves. If we confine ourselves to the symmetrical wave 
functions (without Pauli’s principle), we get the so-called Bose- 
Einstein statistics ; if we describe the state by the antisymmetric func- 
tion (with Pauli’s principle), we get the Fermi-Dirac statistics (1926). 
Which of the two statistics we are to use in a particular case, it must 
be left to experience to decide. With regard to electrons, we already 
know that they obey Pauli’s principle — we shall therefore deal with 
them tentatively by the Eermi-Dirac statistics (see § 6, p. 214); on the 
other hand, it turns out that we have to treat light quanta (Bose) and 
also gas molecules (Einstein) according to the Bose-Einstein statistics. 

We proceed now to work out the latter type of statistics. In the 
first place we have to count the number of different states (i.e. of 
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linearly independent wave functions). In carrying out the enume- 
ration, however, we use, not the wave picture, hut the corpuscular 
picture, and have to find the number of distinguishable arrangements 
of the particles in a sheet, for the case of the Bose-Einstein statistics . 
For this purpose, we denote the individual cells of this sheet by z l9 
z 2 , . . . , z gs ; the number of them is, by definition, given by the weight 
factor g s of this sheet. On the other hand, let there be n s particles in 
this sheet, which for the present we denote individually by a v a 2 , ... , 
a ns . We have to distribute these particles among the g s cells of the sheet, 
and determine the number of distinguishable arrangements. To this 
end, we describe a definite arrangement in the following way. We write 
down, purely formally, the elements 2 and a in an arbitrary order, e.g. 

^2 ^2 ^3 ^3 ^4 a 5 ^6 ^ 4 % ^7 • • • ? 

with the understanding that the particles standing between two z ' s 
are in each case supposed to be in the cell which stands to their left in 
the sequence; the sequence written down above means therefore that 
the particles a x and a 2 are in the cell z 1 , the particle a s in the cell z 2) 
the particles a 4 , a 5 , a 6 in the cell z 3 , no particle in % and so on; that 
being so, the first letter in the symbolic arrangement must obviously 
be a z. We therefore obtain all possible arrangements, by first setting 
down a 0 at the head of the sequence — which can be done in g s different 
ways — and then writing down the remaining g s — 1 + n s letters in 
arbitrary order one after the other. The total number of these arrange- 
ments is therefore , . 

9s(9, + n s ~ 1 )! • 


Distributions which can be derived from one another by mere permu- 
tation of the cells among themselves, or of the particles among them- 
selves, do not, however, represent different states, but one and the 
same state; the number of these permutations is g s \ n s \ We thus obtain 
for the number of distinguishable arrangements in the sheet which is 
characterized by the index s, in the case of the Bose-Einstein statistics, 

9s(9s+^s — (9s + n 8 — 1)! 

9sl n s \ (g s — 1)! n s \ * 


Altogether, the number of distinguishable arrangements for the case 
when there are % particles in the first sheet, n 2 particles in the second, 
and so on, is given by the product of expressions of the above type, for 
the sheets: , , 

(9s + % - 1 )! 


w= n 
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We call this the “ probability ” of that distribution of the particles 
among the various sheets which is defined by the numbers n v n 2 , . . . . 
It takes the place here of the probability found in the Boltzmann 
statistics (p. 12), viz. 




n\ 


%! n 2 \ . . . 




The remaining part of the calculation proceeds as at the place cited. 
We have to determine the most probable distribution; for this purpose 
we use Stirling’s theorem, and write 


log w = 2{(y s + n s ) log(g s + n s ) — g B log g s — n s logn s }, 

5 

where we have neglected the 1 in comparison with the large numbers 
g s and n s . We must now make log W a maximum for variations of n 8 , 
subject to the subsidiary condition 


E } (^ s 

s 

lor light quanta, as we have shown above (p. 206), the second sub- 
sidiary condition (constancy of number of particles) drops out. Thus 
we find in the usual way 


3 log W 

dn. 


log (9s + n s ) + l — \ogn s —l = log 9s + ^ = fie 

n. 


or 


y± ~i~ n s _ e js^ 
n s 


The Bose-Einstein law of distribution for light quanta therefore runs 
(if we drop the index s) 



this gives for the energy density 


u v dv 


nhv 1 Qrrllv^dv 

V c* eP h " — 1 * 


This is just Planck’s radiation formula, if we put /3 = I/kT. The 
justification for this last step is given by thermodynamics; according 
to Boltzmann, S = k log W is to be regarded as the entropy, and it 
can then be shown (see Appendix XXIX, p. 336) that from the 
equation TdS= dQ we can infer that j8= I/kT ( (IQ is the increment 
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of the heat content, or, at constant volume, of the energy content of 
the light quantum gas). From the Bose-Einstein statistics, therefore, 
Planck’s radiation law can be deduced in a way to which no objection 
can be taken. 

5. Einstein’s Theory of Gas Degeneration. 

After the brilliant success of the Bose-Einstein statistics with the 
light quantum gas, it was a natural suggestion to try it in the kinetic 
theory of gases also, as a substitute for the Boltzmann statistics. The 
investigation, which was undertaken by Einstein (1925), is based 
on the hypothesis that the molecules of a gas are, like light quanta, 
indistinguishable from each other. 

The calculations run exactly as in the light, quantum case, except 
that here a second subsidiary condition appears, on account of the 
conservation of the number of particles: 

= N. 

s 

The determination of the probability of a definite distribution 
n 2 , . . . follows the same lines as before. The calculation of the 
most probable distribution leads now, owing to the presence of the 
second subsidiary condition, to the equation 

3 log W i g s + % . n 

-JL- = log = a + £e s , 

on s n s 

or, on dropping the suffix s, 


l 

+ — l’ 

where again /?= IjkT (see Appendix XXIX, p. 336). Here the 
number g of cells in a sheet can be expressed by the corresponding 
energy; we have of course 

n 2 , and de = — vdp. 

2m r r 

where p is the momentum of the particles; the expression for g obtained 
above therefore becomes 
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We thus find the Bose-Einstein law of distribution for atoms: 


dN=F(e) v'ede 

_ 4ttF ■\/2m 3 '\/ ede 

~ T+& - 1 ’ 


os=i m, 
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while the law of distribution given by the Boltzmann statistics was 
(p. 15) 



e -(.ml 2) (v'-;kT) v 2 fa 


tlkTyS 


(N is the number of particles in the volume V, n the number per unit 
volume.) 

The quantity a is of course determined from the subsidiary con- 
dition 

f dN =jjF( e )Vede = N = nV. 

The constant a, or more usually A = e~~ a is called the degeneracy 
parameter , the reason for the name being as follows. If a is very great, 
and therefore A very small (compared to 1), we can neglect the 1 in 
the denominator in comparison with e' l+ ^ = e^/A (since of course 
/3e is always positive); thus in this case we obtain 

dN = (4:7rV/h^)'\/2m^€d€Ae~^, 

i.e. the classical distribution law (Maxwell); here A = e~ a is deter- 
mined at once from the subsidiary condition of constancy of the number 
of particles. We thus find (p. 15; Appendix I, p. 259) 

4 _ 

~ {27rmkTf ir 

If then A is very small compared to 1, the Bose-Einstein distribution 
formula passes over into the classical one. It is otherwise in the case 
when A becomes comparable with 1 (the case of A > 1, i.e. a < 0, 
cannot occur, for then the denominator vanishes for the energy value 
€ — — a//3, and for smaller values of € becomes negative, so that the 
whole theory becomes meaningless); if A~l, deviations from 
the classical properties occur; we say then that the gas is degenerate. 
In this case the subsidiary condition leads to a transcendental equation 

( E 908 ) 15 
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for A , which can be solved by expanding in ascending powers of 
nh 2 /{2TrmTcTf 12 , the expansion beginning with the expression given 
above for the limiting case i<l: 

A _ 71 ^ ( l ^ 

” (2 TrmlcTf 2 \ 4 (in rmkTf 2 

By substituting particular values of the constants n : m and T we can 
read off from this equation whether under these conditions the gas is 
degenerate or not. We see in the first place quite generally that A 
increases, and accordingly the degeneracy becomes greater as n 
increases, i.e. as the density increases; on the other hand, it diminishes 
with increasing temperature and atomic weight. To take a special 
example: for hydrogen gas under normal conditions (for T = 300° K., 
n~3T0 19 cm. -3 ) approximately A^3-10~ 5 <Cl; for heavy gases 
A becomes still smaller; gases are therefore never degenerate at normal 
temperatures and pressures, but behave according to the classical 
laws. Degeneracy would only become noticeable at unattainably low 
temperatures or at extremely high pressures, that is to say, in regions 
in which even according to the classical statistics the gases no longer 
behave as ideal gases (influence of finite size of the particles, conden- 
sation of the gas, &c.). Thus the Bose-Einstein statistics, when applied 
to gases, in the region in which the kinetic theory of gases is valid, shows 
practically no differences as compared with the classical statistics of 
Boltzmann. 

6. Fermi-Dirac Statistics. 

We have shown in § 4 (p. 209) that the introduction of the principle 
of indistinguishability into statistics leads to two, and only two, new 
systems of statistics, one of which, the Bose-Einstein statistics, we have 
discussed in detail in the last two sections (light quanta, gas mole- 
cules). We turn now to the second possible statistics, which is based 
on Pauli’s principle, and was introduced by Fermi and Dirac. We 
have seen in § 4 (p. 209) that this statistics is intimately connected 
with the employment of Pauli’s principle, observing that the proper 
function of a state in which two electrons have the same partial proper 
function (with respect to the four quantum numbers, including the 
spin quantum number) automatically vanishes. 

To deduce the nature of this statistics, we shall use the model of 
a gas consisting of electrons, which, on the experimental evidence of 
spectra, obey Pauli’s principle. In this case again, our first aim is to 
find the distribution of the electrons over the individual cells, bearing in 
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mind, however, that there are now twice as many cells as in the previous 
case of gas atoms, in consequence of the two possible settings of the 
spin; on the other hand, no cell can be occupied by more than one 
electron, or, in other words, the “ occupation numbers 55 of the cells 
in this case must be either 0 or 1. (We might of course proceed on 
the assumption that the number of cells in each sheet is only half 
as great, but in compensation for this provide two possible places 
for the electrons in each cell, corresponding to the two directions of 
spin.) 

We begin as before with the enumeration of the distinguishable 
distributions. Let the number of electrons in the sth sheet be n S3 these 
being distributed over the g s cells of this sheet; of these g s cells, n $ are 
therefore (singly) occupied (1), and g 8 — n s are empty (0). We charac- 
terize such a distribution by assigning to each cell its occupation 
number: 

Z 1 Z 2 Z 3 Z 4 Z 5 Z 6 z 7 z 8 Z 9 Z 10 • • * 

1001110100 ..., 

or by specifying the cells which are occupied by no particle, and those 
occupied by 1: 


0 1 



Clearly there are g s ! such distributions, corresponding to the permu- 
tations of the g s cells z in this scheme. But the same state (as regards 
occupation) is denoted by all distributions among these, which only 
differ from one another by permutation of the n s occupied cells, or of 
the g s — - n s unoccupied cells. Hence the “ probability ” of a distri- 
bution characterized by the occupation numbers n v n 2 , n z . . . for the 
individual cells is given by 

w= n - — 2*! , 

* (9s — «„)! 

or, from Stirling’s theorem, by 

* log- w = 2 log g s — n s log w, — (g s — n s ) log (g s — n s ) 

As before, we wish to find the most probable distribution subject to 
the two subsidiary conditions 

= N, ^n s € s = B. 
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We obtain it in tbe usual way: 


0 log W 

dn s 


== — logw s -f log (g, — n s ) 


or 




log- 


+ fits, 


n s = — , 

s e a+ ^ + I s 


i.e., except for the -f- sign in the denominator, the same formula as in 
the case of the Bose-Einstein statistics. This difference of algebraic 
sign, however, carries with it a fundamental distinction between the 
present case and that of the Bose-Einstein statistics, in that a can now 
have all values from — go to -f-oo, and the degeneracy parameter 
A — e all values therefore from 0 to -f- oo ; for the denominator of 
the distribution function is here always greater than 1. If we now 
substitute the value of g s (with the factor 2 on account of the two 
directions of spin), we find, in the same way as above (p. 212), the 
Fermi-Dirac law of distribution : 


dN = F((=)\f ede = 


877 V V / 2 m 3 V / ede 
e (t+ ^ + 1 5 


(P = 1 /hT). 


The degeneracy parameter is determined as before from the first sub- 
sidiary condition: 

fdN =JjF(e)Vede = N=nV. 

This transcendental equation for A can be solved, in the case when 
A -C 1, by means of a power expansion, as before (p. 214): 

(ft ~h 3 

A = _ (2 irmkT)- 312 + . . . (A < 1). 


When A is extremely small, this case, it is easy to see, passes over into 
the classical statistics. In the case when A » 1, we find an approxi- 
mate expansion of the form (which we merely state, without proof): 


logA = — a — 


h* 

2 mhT 



+ • • ■ (A > 1); 


this is the case of degeneracy of the electron gas. A more thorough 
discussion of these formulae is given in the next section, where at the 
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same time the most important application of the Fermi-Dirac statistics 
will be dealt with. 

1. Electron Theory of Metals. Energy Distribution. 

In the preceding section we spoke of an “ electron gas ”, and 
pictured it to ourselves as a definite number (n per cm. 3 ) of electrons, 
moving freely, without mutual disturbance. Such a case is of course 
unrealizable, since in virtue of their electric charge the electrons will 
always act upon each other; however, to a first approximation we 
can neglect this disturbing action, owing to the neutralizing effect of 
the positive ions. 

Now such an approximately free electron gas exists in the interior 
of a metal. In proof of this statement, we may cite the high con- 
ductivity of metals; and metallic conduction is carried on by electrons 
only, since, in contrast to electrolytic conduction, it is demonstrably 
not bound up with transport of matter. In order to secure that the 
electrons shall be able to react to an external electric field in such a way 
that the resulting conductivity shall be as high as it is, they must at 
least approximately be able to move freely in the metal, in contrast 
to what happens in non-conductors, in which the electrons are firmly 
bound to the atoms. Founding on these ideas, even the older theories 
of metallic conduction (Riecke, Drude, Lorentz, since 1900) were 
able to give a satisfactory explanation of the Wiedemann-Franz law , 
which states that the electrical and thermal conductivities are propor- 
tional to one another, and that their ratio is inversely proportional to 
the absolute temperature. The older theories, however, consistently 
led to difficulties in regard to the explanation of the specific heat of 
metals. It is established by experiment that metals obey the Dulong- 
Petit law, i.e. that their specific heat, referred to 1 mole, is 6 cals/degree. 
This could be explained at once, if the temperature of the metal were 
determined solely by the vibrational energy of the atoms in the lattice, 
since the mean energy per lattice point is 3 JcT. But to explain the 
process of conduction and other related phenomena it is necessary to 
assume that to every atom (ion) there corresponds approximately one 
free electron. The free electrons take part in the thermal motion 
in the metal, and in fact (as shown by the Wiedemann-Franz law) 
are largely responsible for the high thermal conductivity of metals. 
According to classical statistics, every free electron in the metal would 
therefore possess the mean kinetic energy pT, and the specific heat of 
the metal would then be, per atom, not 3 k, but of the order (3 + 3/2)/^ 
i.e. referred to 1 mole, 9 cals/degree, which is contrary to the facts. 
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The solution of this difficulty is due to Pauli and Sommerfeld (1927), 
who pointed out that the laws of classical statistics ought not to he 
applied to the electron gas within a metal, since it is bound to behave 
as a degenerate gas. Thus, since the mass of the electron is 1840 times 
smaller than that of the hydrogen atom, it follows that, at room tem- 
perature (T — 800°) and an electronic density of w^3T0 19 , corre- 
sponding to a gas density at a pressure of 1 atmosphere, the value of 
the degeneracy parameter A E for the electron is 

A m = ^§(1840) 3 ' 2 = A e 4- 10* - 1-2, 

where A H is the degeneracy parameter for hydrogen gas under the 
same conditions; even in this case, therefore, A is of the order of magni- 
tude 1. Values decidedly greater than this are found for the electron 
gas in metals. In silver the number of atoms per cm. 3 is n= 5*9 X 10 22 . 
Since, as we have already remarked, we must assume that roughly 
speaking there is one free electron for each atom, we find for this value 
of n by the first approximate formula that A is about 2300; in this 
case, therefore, the gas is degenerate to a high degree. For a value of 
A so high as this, it is true, it is not permissible to apply the first 
approximate formula, and we must use the second; but even this 
gives the still high value A ~210. The electron gas in metals is there- 
fore in all cases highly degenerate — its properties are essentially 
different from those of an ordinary gas. 

The most important characteristics of the Fermi-Dirac distri- 
bution function are the slightness of the dependence of distribution 
on temperature, and the occurrence of a zero-point energy. The latter 
property is closely connected with the Pauli principle. In the classical 
gas theory the absolute zero is characterized by the fact that the mean 
kinetic energy of the gas particles vanishes at that temperature, and 
accordingly the energy of every individual particle also vanishes; 
classically, therefore, at the absolute zero the gas particles are at rest. 
It is different in the Fermi-Dirac statistics; here each cell can only 
have a single occupant; in the state of lowest energy, all the cells of 
small energy are occupied, and the limit of the “ filling up 55 of the 
system of cells is given by the number of electrons. We characterize 
this limit by the momentum p 0 of that cell, up to which the filling up 
reaches; it is found from the formula deduced above for the number 
of cells: 
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The limiting energy <= 0 is then given by 

^ __ p 0 2 ___ h 2 / 3n\ $ 

0 2m 2m\87T/ 

= 5*77 X 10~ 27 n 2,z ergs = 3-63 X 10 -15 n 2/3 electron volts. 

We therefore obtain the following distribution curve for the electrons 
at the absolute zero (see fig. 7). Taking the electronic energy € as 
abscissa, and as ordinate the previously (p. 216) defined distribution 
function F(e), whose product by the factor Vede gives the number 
of electrons with energy values between e 

and €+ de, we find for the graph a rectangle; 

up to the energy value € 0 the cells are com- N \ 

Fig. 7. — Fermi’s distribution curve. The continuous, sharp- \ 

cornered line corresponds to the absolute zero (T — o), the i J 

dotted line to a temperature other than zero. 0 


pletely filled, the cells with greater energy values are empty. In this 
case the degeneration parameter A , as the approximate formula shows, 
becomes infinitely great, as 1/T in fact; comparison with the fore- 
going formula for the limiting energy shows that we can put approxi- 
mately 


h 2 / 3n\ 
2mkf\Sn) 1 


w 


The distribution function, which is approximately valid for large 
values of A, i.e. for low temperatures, is then 

m x __ 8 tt7 V2m 2 


and for the limiting case when T — > 0, gives the graph of fig. 7. When 
€ < € 0 , the exponential function in the denominator vanishes when 
T — > 0, and we have F{<=) = 877FV2m 3 /A 3 ; when e > e 0 , however, 
the exponential function in the denominator becomes infinite, and 
F(e) vanishes. 

As the temperature increases, the electrons are gradually raised 
into higher states; but the change in the electronic distribution will 
at first only take effect at the place where the Fermi function falls 
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away, and that by slowly rounding off the comers of the distribution 
curve, as indicated in fig. 7. The main body of the electrons, however, 
is left untouched by the rise of temperature. For not too high tem- 
peratures, therefore, only a vanishingly small fraction of the electrons 
takes part in the thermal motion, so that the specific heat of the 
electrons is very small. It is only when high temperatures are reached 
(of the order of 10 4 degrees C.), far above room temperature, that the 
tight packing of the electrons in the deeper states gradually becomes 
loosened, and we obtain a noticeable contribution from the electrons 
to the specific heat of metals. 


8. Thermionic and Photoelectric Effect in Metals. 

A further proof of the correctness of the idea of free electrons in 
metals and of the applicability of the Fermi-Dirac statistics is furnished 

by the phenomenon of thermionic 


Fig. 8. — Diagram of the potential relations in 
a metal; the potential hollow is partly “ filled up ” 
with electrons. 



emission. It is known that electrons emerge spontaneously from 
incandescent metals (e.g. glowing cathodes), and that these electrons 
in the absence of an applied potential form an electronic cloud 
or atmosphere round the incandescent body. Their number can 
be determined by measuring the current set up when an external 
E.M.F. is applied. Theoretically, the phenomenon of thermionic 
emission has to be pictured in the following way (fig. 8). Within 
the metal the electrons can certainly move freely, but in general 
their escape from the metal is opposed by a potential barrier, which 
is called the work function , € a . At higher temperatures, how- 
ever, it may happen that the energy of an electron becomes greater 
than € aj so that it can escape from the metal. Using the formulae of 
the Fermi-Dirac statistics, we can determine the number of electrons 
emerging in this way per unit time; the current is found to be 


i 


iuem 

~w~ 




while the classical 
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statistics gives for it the expression 


(Richardson, 
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which, regarded as a function of the temperature, differs somewhat 
from that given by the new theory (see Appendix XXX, p. 338). 
The two formulae differ both in the power of T before the exponential 
function, and in the meaning of the constant in the exponent. To test 
them, it is usual to graph y = logi against x=l/T, i.e. the function 


y — A — a logx — bx 


Classical Fermi Statistics 

A = log (en's/k^Trm) log (47rem& 2 /A 3 ) 
b=*a/k (ea-C 0 )lk 

a=h 2 


Now the term, a logx is in general so small compared to the other two 
terms, that it has been, impossible up till now to decide whether the 
quantum theory formula with a = 2 is superior to the classical one 
with a = On the other hand, the constant b is easily found, for, 
when the term a log a* is omitted, the equation y= A — bx represents 
a straight line, and b is its gradient. We can therefore determine the 
difference kb = — e 0 experimentally for various metals, and from 

this calculate <r a by substituting for e 0 the value given by theory, 
viz. 0 for the classical, and 3*63 X 10~ 15 ^ 2 ^ 3 electron volts for the 
quantum theory. 

By comparing the values thus found for with other measure- 
ments, it has been definitely settled that the quantum theory formula 
is correct, and not the classical one. 

We can in fact determine the work function e a in another way 
which is quite different, viz. by means of diffraction experiments with 
slow electrons. When a crystal lattice is irradiated with cathode 
rays, the electrons, as we know, are diffracted by the lattice, the 
position of the diffraction maxima depending upon the de Broglie 
wave-length A = h\p of the electrons. When, however, the cathode 
ray enters the crystal, refraction occurs at the surface, since the kinetic 
energy of the electrons in the solid is greater, and therefore their wave- 
length smaller, than in the external space. As in optics, so here we 
can speak of a refractive index of the crystal with respect to electrons; 
this in fact, as in the optical case, being given by the ratio of the wave- 
lengths inside and outside; these are, if we reckon the energy from 
the bottom of the potential trough, 

, h h 

^outside j 

Pa V2m(e — e a ) 

__ h __ h 

^inside . /W " r ’ 

Pi v2m<= 
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so that we find for the refractive index the expression 

n — ^outside 

^inside 

By measurement of the position of diffraction maxima we can now 
determine the value of the refractive index and so, knowing <=, calculate 
the work function e a . Tor the sake of greater accuracy, we should 
choose € very small, i.e. use slow electrons. 

Careful measurements of this kind by Davisson and Germer on 
single crystals of nickel gave e a & 16 electron volts. On the other 
hand, measurements on the thermionic effect give values of bk in the 
region of 4 electron volts, in disagreement with the classical formula, 
according to which we should have bk = e a . The quantum theory, 
however, gives e 0 = 11-7 electron volts, if we assume that in nickel 
two electrons per atom are free, in accordance with the fact that nickel 
has two valency electrons. This would give e a — € 0 = 4*3 electron 
volts, in good agreement with the results of measurement of thermionic 
emission. Measurements on a series of elements with respect to their 
refractive index have been carried out by Rupp, who found that we 
get good agreement between theory and experiment, if for the elements 
Cu, Ag, Au, Fe, Mo and Zr we assume two free electrons per atom, for 
A1 3, for Pb 3 or 4, while for K the number of free electrons per atom 
must be less than 2. But we cannot attach great weight to this 
agreement, seeing that we have made the rather rough approximation 
of treating the potential inside the metal as constant. 

The same constants as occur in the theory of thermionic emission 
also determine the photoelectric effect , which sets in at the frequency 
given by hv = e a — £ 0 , at which the energy of the incident light 
quantum is just sufficient to raise the electron from the limiting point 
of the Fermi distribution, e 0 , to the height of the external potential. 
The same constants also determine the law of the cold discharge , in 
which the following state of affairs occurs. If by means of sharp points 
very high field strengths (10 6 volts/cm.) are produced at the surface 
of a metal, electrons issue from the metal even though the temperature 
has not been raised. The explanation depends on the same principle 
as is applied in the theory of radioactive disintegration of the nucleus 
p. 182, and Appendix XXVI, p. 326). The external field implies 
a potential distribution in which the potential falls linearly from the 
surface outwards. We have therefore a potential barrier (fig. 9) at the 
surface of the metal, and we know that according to wave mechanics 
an electron can make its way through such a barrier. The greater 
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tlie external field, the narrower becomes the barrier, and therefore 
the greater becomes the number of electrons issuing per second. This 
number clearly depends on the height of the original potential above 
the zero-point level e a — e 0 , so that the number, if it could be found 
experimentally, would allow the 
value of e a — e 0 to be deter- 
mined. The experiment, how- 
ever, is impracticable, owing 
to the presence of minute in- 
equalities and impurities in the 
surface, which change the magnitude of the field in an uncontrollable 
way; at every little projection the field is greater than the mean 
potential gradient. In point of fact, electrons begin to emerge at 
distinctly smaller field strengths than would be expected if the surface 
were ideally smooth. 

9. Magnetism of the Electron Gas. 

Another circumstance which confirms the correctness of our ideas 
about electrons in metals was pointed out by Pauli (1927). The elec- 
trons possess on account of their spin a maguetic moment equal to a 
Bohr magneton. As, according to our present picture, they behave 
in metals practically like free particles, one might expect, therefore, 
that they should cause a very strong paramagnetism. Experiment 
shows, however, that simple metals (e.g. Li, Na) are either not para- 
magnetic, or only very slightly so. Pauli explains this as follows. 
We can consider the valency electrons in the metal as free; the ions 
forming the residue, having an inert gas configuration of electrons, 
are non-magnetic. Of the free electrons (for T — 0), two sit in 
every cell, and they have opposite spins, so that their ma gnetic 
moments exactly balance each other. If an external field E is 
applied, the electrons will tend to direct their spins parallel to the 
field, which they cannot do without leaving the doubly occupied 
cells and jumping into higher states. This increase in kinetic energy 
goes on until it is compensated by the decrease of potential energy 
due to the orientation in the field. As only a few electrons jump to 
higher states, the paramagnetism is much smaller than for systems 
not satisfying the exclusion principle of Pauli. When the tempera- 
ture rises, the uppermost sheets of the Fermi distribution, as we have 
shown in § 7 (p. 219), begin to be “ loosened ”, individual electrons 
being lifted out of the doubly occupied cells, so that now there are 
cells which are only singly occupied. But this gives, as can be shown, 



Fig- 9- — Potential barrier at the surface of a metal. 
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only a second order effect. Consequently the paramagnetism of an 
electronic gas is almost independent of temperature. This is in agree- 
ment with experiment. But now the orbital motions of the electrons 
also produce a magnetic effect — diamagnetic indeed, as may be seen 
at once. The theory of this phenomenon is not simple, and there 
has been much discussion about it. From the standpoint of the 
quantum theory, however, a definite formula results for the magnitude 
of the diamagnetic moment. If we subtract this from the paramagnetic 
moment, we get the following table: 


Table V — Susceptibilities op the Alkali Metals 



Na 

K 

Rb 

Cs 

X • 10 7 : Theory 

4*38 

3*40 

3*26 

3*02 

X - 10 7 : Experiment 

5*8 

5*1 

0*6 

-0*5 


The agreement in order of magnitude is good. The differences, especially 
in Rb, and in Cs (where the sign does not agree), can be explained as 
due to the neglect of facts which should be considered. Thus, in the 
heavy elements the inner electronic shells make an appreciable contri- 
bution to the diamagnetism, and in all metals the assumption of entirely 
free electrons is incorrect, as we proceed to explain more fully. 

10. Electrical and Thermal Conductivity, Thermoelectricity. 

To explain electrical conductivity, we must suppose the electrons 
in a metal to have a “ free path In fact, if we were to adhere in 
the problem of electrical conductivity to the idea of perfectly free 
electrons (that this is only a first approximation we have already 
emphasized above), the result would be an infinitely great conduc- 
tivity. To explain finite resistance, therefore, we must take into account 
the fact that the electrons, in the course of their motion through the 
metal, collide from time to time with the ions of the lattice, and are 
thus deflected from their path, or are retarded; the average distance 
which an electron traverses between two collisions with the lattice 
ions is called, by analogy with the similar case in the kinetic theory of 
gases, the mean free path. 

It has been shown by Sommerfeld (1928) that we can calculate the 
general behaviour of electrical and thermal conductivities without 
necessarily making special hypotheses as to the free path. The 
Wiedemann-Eranz law follows from this theory; and we can explain 
in the same way the Joule heat, the Peltier and Thomson thermo- 
electric effects, and other phenomena. 
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The refinements of the theory, which have been worked out in particu- 
lar by Houston, Bloch, Peierls, Nordheim, Fowler and Brillouin, have 
two main objects. In the first place, the picture of perfectly free elec- 
trons at a constant potential is certainly far too rough. There will be 
binding forces between the residual ions and the conduction electrons; 
we must elaborate the theory sufficiently to make it possible to deduce 
the number of electrons taking part in the process of conduction, and 
the change in this number with temperature, from the properties of 
the atoms of the substance. In principle this involves a very com- 
plicated problem in quantum mechanics, since an electron is not in this 
•case bound to a definite atom, but to the totality of the atomic residues, 
which form a regular crystal lattice. The potential of these residues is 
a space-periodic function (fig. 10), and the problem comes to this— 
to solve Schrodinger’s wave 
equation for a periodic poten- 
tial field of this kind. That 
can be done by various ap- 
proximate methods. One 
thing is clear: if an electron 


Fig. 10. — The potential in a crystal 
lattice as a periodic function of position 
in space. 



has little energy, and so lies deep in a hollow, the probability of 
its getting into another hollow is small; every hollow is isolated 
from the rest. This gives discrete energy levels. On the other 
hand, if an electron has a great deal of energy, and therefore 
is placed far above the level of all the hollows, it is practically free 
.and has a continuous spectrum associated with it. Actually it will 
be a matter of energy strips which are narrow at the bottom and 
become gradually broader towards the top; finally we may speak of a 
continuum, with gaps always becoming narrower. We must remember, 
however, that the arrangement is three-dimensional; it may happen, 
therefore, that in one direction two neighbouring energy strips are 
completely separate, but overlap in another. Whether and when this 
happens, depends on the depth and arrangement of the potential 
hollows; if they are shallow, even the deepest energy strips will be 
broad, and in many directions run into one another. 

These possible energy levels become filled up by electrons, two of 
which always fall into each state, on account of the spin. It turns out 
that such a strip contains exactly 2 N electronic states, if N is the 
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number of the electrons. If therefore one free electron is available per 
atom, as in the alkalies, N in all, the lowest strip is not ye t completely 
occupied. The electrons will therefore be able to move freely, and we 
get a good conductor. In the alkaline earths, where there are two 
loosely bound electrons per atom, the first zone is completely filled. 
We then have an insulator in the case of deep energy troughs, where 
the next energy strip is completely separated from the lowest; but 
a conductor, when the troughs are so shallow that the first two strips 
overlap; for then both strips are practically empty, which means 
that the electrons can move freely. In this way all gradations of 
conductivity and its dependence on temperature can be explained 
qualitatively, and there exists to-day a satisfactory theory of semi- 
conductors (Fowler, Wilson). 

We may mention one more phenomenon in metals, the Hall effect. 
When a current is flowing in a wire in which there is a transverse 
magnetic field, a potential difference occurs in the direction perpen- 
dicular to both the field and the wire. In itself this is not difficult 
to understand; for we know of course that a magnetic field exerts 
on a moving electron a force perpendicular to the field and to the 
velocity (Lorentz force, p. 26). What is remarkable is that in some 
metals this potential difference has its sign reversed, as if we were 
dealing with positive electrons. Positrons have now been discovered 
of course, but it cannot be these which are concerned here — in presence 
of so many negative electrons, their life is very short. But this anoma- 
lous Hall effect can be understood if we assume that one of the per- 
mitted energy strips is not completely filled up by (negative) electrons. 
The theory then shows that the “ gaps ” which remain behave exactly 
like free positive electrons. 

We come now to the second main problem (cf. p. 224) — to deter- 
mine by wave mechanics the free paths of the electrons — a problem 
which cannot be solved by the classical theory; it is a question of the 
scattering of the electronic waves which traverse the lattice of the 
metal, by the ions situated at the lattice points; and of the trans- 
ference of their energy to the ionic lattice. The calculation gives 
thoroughly satisfactory results, bringing out correctly, for instance, 

. the way in which electrical resistance depends on temperature. We 
may specially mention the calculation of the conductivity of alloys by 
Nordheim. It has been established experimentally that the resistance 
of an alloy is not always a monotonic function of the ratio in which 
the two components are mixed, but is generally greater for the 
mixture than for either of the pure metals; the investigation by wave 
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mechanics shows that in this matter an essential part is playeu 
the interference of the electronic waves. 

In conclusion, let it be also mentioned, however, that up till r 
the theory is completely at a loss with regard to supra-conductivuy , 
that is to say, the fact that many metals at very low temperatures — 
a few degrees above absolute zero — suddenly lose their resistance 
(Kamerlingh-Onnes, 1911); if, for example, an electric current is in- 
duced in a wire ring of supra-conducting material at a sufficiently low 
temperature, the current, in the absence of external disturbances, will 
continue with undiminished strength for a whole day. From the 
point of view of the theory, this phenomenon remains up to the 
present rather perplexing. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Molecular Structure 


1. Molecular Properties as an Expression of the Distribution of Charge 
in the Electronic Cloud. 

This last chapter will be devoted to the subject of molecular struc- 
ture. Our object in the first place will be to arrive at clear ideas with 
regard to two questions, viz. by what properties a molecule, from the 
physical standpoint, is most conveniently characterized and described, 
and how these properties can be determined experimentally. Only 
after these points have been dealt with will we take up the question, 
how the phenomenon of chemical binding can he understood and 
explained physically. 

molecule consists of a number of heavy nuclei, the atomic 
nuclei of the atoms or ions which form the molecule; round these nuclei 
the electrons revolve. Just as in the case of atoms, so here we can speak 
of an electron cloud. On account of the great difference between the 
masses of the electrons and the nuclei, the motion of the electrons is 
of course much more rapid than that of the nuclei-a circumstance 
which simplifies the discussion very decidedly. If, for example, wo are 
investigating the motion of the electrons, we can to a first approximation 
regard the nuclei as at rest, since they move very little during the 
period of revolution of an electron. On the other hand, if we are 
examining the motion of the molecule as a whole (rotations), or of the 
individual atoms m the molecule relative to one another (vibrations), 
we can obtain a good approximation to the results by replacing all 

w e JvV f f ectr< f c motion b 7 mean values; for during the 
tune which must elapse before the nuclei have undergone any appro- 

attSr* nt ,V th f *** tStaS Sc 

a, great many complete revolutions. 

imnOTt^?i!rt TV-a S]?eCia i “ olecular Properties, one of the first 
importance is the distribution of charge in the molecule As regards the 

eutral molecules and positive or negative ions. The charge distri- 
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bution itself is completely characterized by specifying on the one hand 
the mutual distances of the nuclei , and on the other the charge density 
p of the electrons. The latter can be regarded either classically as the 
mean charge per unit volume obtained by averaging over the motion 
of revolution of the electrons, or from the standpoint of wave mechanics 
as the charge density given by probability waves as in the case of the 
atom. The charge density on the one hand, in the case of equilibrium 
due to the action of the electrical forces, determines the nuclear dis- 
tances; on the other hand, by its external boundary it gives the mole- 
cular volume v (from the standpoint of wave mechanics, in the case of 
a neutral molecule, exactly as in that of a neutral atom, the charge 
distribution falls off exponentially outwards, beyond a definite boun- 
dary, so that the size of the charge cloud can be assigned with com- 
parative exactness). 

We can now consider the question of the electrical centroids of the 
positive and the negative charges apart, that is to say, the electrical 
centroid of the nuclei alone, and the electrical centroid of the electron 
cloud alone. It may happen that the two points coincide, just as they 
always do in individual atoms, where the positive centroid is identical 
with the nucleus, and where also the centroid of the negative charge 
cloud, on account of the central symmetry of its charge distribution, 
always coincides with the nucleus. In general, however, the two cen- 
troids will be distinct from each other; consequently the external 
action of the molecule is like that of an electric dipole. In this case we 
speak of a 'permanent electric dipole moment, and denote it by the vector 

A = 

where the radius vectors r are the position vectors of the nuclei and 
the electrons; the bar signifies averaging over the electronic motion, 
and the sum is taken over all the nuclei and electrons. If A = 0, the 
electrical behaviour of the molecule is determined to a first approxi- 
mation by the quadrupole moment, defined by its components 

®a;a: === Lex", . . . , Lcccy, . . . , 

this is a form exactly analogous to the mechanical moment of 
inertia; we therefore also speak of the electrical moment of inertia. It 
is a tensor, and as such can be represented by an ellipsoid (ellipsoid 
of inertia). 

If the molecule comes into an electric held, it is deformed, the 
positive nuclei being attracted in the direction of the lines of force, 
the negative electrons in the opposite direction. Consequently, even 

( E 908) 16 
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when there is no permanent dipole moment, a dipole moment is 
induced; to a first approximation its magnitude increases linearly 
with the field strength, and it can be represented by the relation 

P = aE, 

where a is called the deformability or 'polarizability , and, as may 
easily be seen, has the dimensions of a volume. Tor spherically sym- 
metrical molecules a is of course a scalar, that is, a constant indepen- 
dent of direction. In general, however, a depends on the direction, 
and may then be regarded as a tensor and represented by an ellipsoid, 
the ellipsoid of polarization. We may also mention the case where the 
molecules can rotate freely (gases); the ellipsoids of polarization 
corresponding to the individual molecules can then assume all possible 
positions in space, so that when an external field is applied, a mean 
polarization of the gas arises, which is given by p = aE\ the mean 
value a over all directions is all that matters in this case. 

As determining elements of molecules, therefore, besides the total 
charge a, the nuclear distances and the molecular volume, we have 
also now before us the dipole and quadrupole moments, as well as the 
polarizability. All these quantities (with the exception of e), however, 
also depend more or less on the state of excitation of the molecule. Just 
as in the case of atoms, so also in molecules there exist different elec- 
tronic states, characterized by quantum numbers which in the following 
sections we shall denote collectively by n. Moreover, the nuclear motion 
has an effect, consisting on the one hand of a rotation of the whole 
molecule, determined by the rotational quantum number j 9 and on 
the other hand of a vibration of the nuclei relative to one another, 
described by a vibrational quantum number s. With these different 
states of motion we shall deal in detail in the pages which follow. 

2. Experimental Determination of the Molecular Constants. 

We now proceed to explain in detail how the molecular constants 
enumerated in the preceding section can be determined experimentally. 
There is first the molecular volume , the determination of which, when 
neutral molecules are in question, can be effected by the methods of 
the kinetic theory of gases, already referred to in Chapter I (viscosity, 
free path, diffusion and direct measurement by molecular rays). The 
following table shows some molecular diameters * so determined, in 
Angstroms: 

*The concept “molecule” in the kinetic theory of gases includes “monatomic 
molecule 5 ’. Compare the concept “mole” (p. 3). 
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Table VI — Diameters oe some Molecules, in A. 


He 1-9 

H 2 2-3 

h 2 o 

2*6 

Ne 2*3 

0 2 2-9 

CO 

3*2 

A 2*8 

N 2 3-1 

CO. 

3*2 

Kr 3*2 

Xe 3*5 

Cl* 3-6 

C e H 6 4-1 

(C 2 H 5 ) a O 4-8 


On account of their charge, the volume of ions has to be deter- 
mined by other means. Two main methods have been used (Wasast- 
jerna (1923), Goldschmidt (1926), Pauling (1927)). One deals with the 
“ grating spaces 55 in ionic lattices, in rock salt, for example. If we 
assume that the molecules in crystal lattices are packed as tightly as 
possible, then the grating space gives directly the sum of the radii 
of the two ions, i.e. in the rock salt cube, r Na + + r or ; for in the ionic 
lattices the ions are arranged in such a way that a positive ion is always 
surrounded by negative ions only, and conversely, so that the grating 
space is actually equal to the sum of the radii of the two ions. It is 
always only the sum of the two radii which we obtain in this way, not 
the radii themselves; if we knew one radius, we could then calculate 
all the rest. What we do is to measure grating spaces in crystals one 
of whose ions we have reason to believe is very small, for example, 
Li + ; this has only two electrons, in the K shell, and will therefore 
be distinctly smaller than, for example, the Cl" ion with completely 
filled II and L shells, and a full sub-shell (of 8 electrons) of the M 
shell. The grating space in the Li + Cl~ lattice will therefore be approxi- 
mately equal to the radius of the Cl"" ion. 

The second method of determining ionic radii consists in measuring 
ionic mobility in electrolytes; small ions will make their way through 
the liquid more easily than large ones. The difficulty occurs in this 
method, however, that water molecules become deposited (hydration) 
on the ions, and so produce a deceptive appearance of substantially 
greater ionic radii. Here we give another table, showing ionic diameters 
of atomic ions, and for the sake of comparison we repeat the diameters 
of the inert gases; atoms or ions with similar electronic configurations 
are placed in the same row or column. We see that the negative ions, 
which have an inert gas configuration with a smaller nuclear charge 
than the corresponding inert gas, are larger than the latter, the reason 
being of course that the electrons in these ions are more loosely bound, 
so that their orbits have greater radii. A corresponding result, mutatis 
mutandis , holds for the positive ions also. 
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Table VII— Diameters of some Atomic Ions, in A. 




0”- 

2-6 

s — 

3*5 

So— 

3*8 

H" 

2*5 

F~ 

2*7 

Cl- 

3*6 

Br- 

3*9 

He 

1*9 

He 

2-3 

A 

2*8 

Kr 

3*2 

Li+ 

1-6 

Na+ 

2-0 

K+ 

2*7 

Rb+ 

3*0 

2*5 

Be++ 

0-7 

Mg++ 

1-6 

Ca ++ 

2*1 

Sr+ + 

B+++ 



A1+++ 

1-2 

Sc+++ 

1*7 

y+++ 

2*1 

C++++ 0-4 

N+++++ o-3 

Si++++ 0-8 
P+++++ 0-7 

Ti+ _ !■++ 

1*3 

i 2J r f-4*++ 

1*7 


The second property to be considered is the mean polarizability d« 
Here we co nfin e ourselves in the first instance to molecules without 
permanent dipole moment. By definition, a represents that mean 
dipole moment which is induced in a molecule by an electric field of 
unit strength (at least in the case of molecules which can rotate freely); 
the total polarization P , per unit volume (containing N molecules), 
in an external field E \ is given b j P == a NE. But, according to 
electrodynamics, the polarization P is connected with Maxwell’s dis- 
placement vector D by the relation D = E + 4crrP; on the other hand, 
by definition, D = eE. where e is the dielectric constant. In the case 
of gases, where we can neglect the mutual action of the molecules, 
these relations lead to the following equation connecting the dielectric 
constant and the mean polarizability: 

€ = 1 -f- 4c7tN a. 

In liquids, where the induced moments of the molecules influence 
each other, the relation is somewhat more complicated. 

The dielectric constant can easily be measured by well-known 
methods, for instance by determining the refractive index n of the 
substance for long waves (infra-red), which by Maxwell’s theory is, 
as we know, connected with <? in this limiting case by the relation 
n r-> y'e. As has already been remarked, the whole line of argument 
is valid only for substances free from dipoles. We give a short table 
of mean polarizabilities for inert gases and atomic ions, forms of 
similar structure being placed in the same row or column. We can 
recognize here the same order of succession in the values as in the 
previous case of the diameters; this was to be expected, since of course 
to a greater diameter there corresponds a smaller binding force on the 
outer electrons, and accordingly a greater polarizability. We remark 
specially that a has the dimensions of a volume; it is always in fact of 
the same order of magnitude as the molecular volume. 
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Table VIII — Mean Polarizabilities of Inert Gases and 
Atomic Ions. (The numbers denote a . 10 24 cm. 3 .) 



F“ 0-99 

Cl“ 3-05 

Br~ 4-17 

I- 6-28 

He 0-202 

Ne 0-392 

A 1-629 

Kr 2-46 

Xe 4-00 

Li+ 0-075 

Na+ 0-21 

Mg+ + 0-12 
A1+++ 0-065 
Si++++ 0-043 

K+ 0-87 

Rb+ 1-81 
Sr++ 1-42 

Cs+ 2-79 


The polarizability of some neutral atoms (H, Li, K, Cs) has been 
recently determined by a method similar to the Stern-Gerlach experi- 
ment (§ 7, p. 166), namely, by measuring the deflexion of a beam of 
atoms in an inhomogeneous electric field (Stark, 1936). The results do 
not agree very well with theoretical computations from atomic models. 

We go on now to consider molecules with 'permanent dipole 
moment Here, in addition to the polarization effect just con- 

sidered, we have also the influence of the electric field on this per- 
manent moment. In the absence of an external field, the moments of 
the individual molecules will have all possible direc- 
tions, so that the gas is unpolarized. If an external 
field is applied, this tends to turn the individual 
dipoles round into the field direction (fig. 1); this ten- 

Fig. 1. — Couple exerted by an external electric field on a molecule with 
permanent dipole moment. 

dency is opposed, however, by the thermal motion, which, as we have 
already frequently remarked, always has a smoothing out effect, and in 
this case acts in the sense of equal distribution of the dipole directions. 
Exactly the same relations are present here as in paramagnetism, 
where, as we have seen, it is a matter of the setting of the magnets 
in the direction of the magnetic field. For that case (see Appendix 
XXV, p. 322) we find a formula for the mean moment per unit volume, 
the field strengths being supposed not too great; we can apply that 
formula directly here, so that the polarization per unit volume due to 
the permanent dipoles is given by 

p __ W g 

3 IcT 

This is additional to the polarization determined by the polarizability 
of the molecules, and we therefore obtain a dielectric constant 
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where € 0 stands for the dielectric constant for the case of a vanishing 
permanent dipole moment. The value of the dielectric constant there- 
fore depends on two concurrent effects, one purely electrostatic and 
therefore independent of temperature, the other dynamical (orien- 
tation of the dipole moments) and a function of the temperature 
(Debye’s law (1912), analogous to Curie’s law for paramagnetism). By 
determining e exactly as a function of the temperature, we can there- 
fore separate these two effects, and so from a series of measurements 
of the dielectric constant deduce the polarizability and the magnitude 
of the permanent dipole moment. Here, however, it is taken for granted 
that c is measured in the electrostatic way. Eor if we were to proceed 
as above by determining the refractive index (for infra-red waves), 
we should always be measuring the first effect only, that is, the one 
dependent on the polarizability. This is due to the fact that the orien- 
tation process in the dipole moments cannot follow the rapid vibrations 
of the electric vector of the light wave; for this orientation requires 
a rotation of the whole molecule and accordingly a motion of the 
atomic nuclei, which on account of the great mass of the nuclei takes 
place far too slowly to be appreciably affected by the rapidly varying 
electric forces of the light wave. JEence here also we have 

n -> \/ e o= :/ \/lH“ 4?riVa, 

so that a measurement of the refractive index always gives the polari- 
zation effect only. This makes it possible to determine p 0 by a par- 
ticularly- simple method; n is measured optically and <= 0 found from 
it, e being then determined by a statical measurement at a knowrl 
temperature (Debye): 

4 ? rNj) 0 2 

0 3 hT ' 

We note further that the limitation to long waves is necessary in the 
determination of the refractive index, in order to keep clear of the 
region of “ anomalous dispersion ”, which is roughly characterized 
by the condition that the optical frequencies are of the same order of 
magnitude as the classical orbital frequencies of the electrons. In 
the long wave region, however, the electronic motion is much more 
rapid than the light vibration, so that the action of the light on the 
electrons depends only on the mean distribution of the electronic 
charge, or the polarizability. 

The results so obtained have recently been successfully verified 
for some substances by direct deflection of a molecular beam (§ 7, 
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p. 17) in a non -homogeneous electric field (Estermann, 1928). 

The following table contains a small selection from the very large 
number of published determinations of moments: 

Table IX — Dipole Moments of Molecules (in 10 18 e.s.u.) 


Carbon monoxide 

.. CO 

0-12 

Carbon dioxide . . 

.. C 0 2 

0-0 

Water 

.. h 2 o 

1-8 

Methane 

.. ch 4 

0-0 

Methyl chloride . . 

. . CH3C1 

1-9 

Methylene chloride 

. . CH 2 C 1 2 

1-6 

Chloroform 

. . CHCls 

1-0 

Carbon tetrachloride 

. . CC 1 4 

0-0 


With reference to this table we add some remarks. In general, 
molecules of symmetrical structure, such as C0 2 , CH 4 , CC1 4 , &c., have 
no dipole moment . Since H 2 0 possesses a dipole moment, its structure 
cannot be symmetrical. At the 


present time it is assumed to have 
the form of an isosceles triangle (see 
§ 6, p. 255). CO, as an asymmetric 
molecule, has of course a dipole 
moment. The series of chlorine com- 
pounds between methane and car- 
bon tetrachloride is interesting; 

Fig. 2. — Structural formulae of CH 4> CH a Cl, 
CH a Cl 2 , and CHCl a . Methane is symmetric, and 
therefore has no dipole nftoment; the other three 
compounds are asymmetric, and more or less elec- 
trically polar. 



their structural formulae are shown in fig. 2. We see that the highly 
symmetric forms CH 4 and CC1 4 at the ends of the series have no 
dipole; in the intermediate cases dipoles are present, the gradations 
of which can be represented roughly in terms of “ vectorial compo- 
sition ” of elementary dipoles. 

We have already mentioned above that in the case of a gas free 
from dipoles (j> 0 --- 0) the electric field arising from a molecule, 
and consequently the interaction between the molecules, are deter- 
mined by the quadrupok moment (electrical moment of inertia). This 
therefore makes a contribution in this case to the cohesive forces which 
act between the molecules, and which in gases find their expression 
in the constants of the equation of state (e.g. van dor Waals’ equation, 
p. 20); they can be measured cither by means of these constants or 
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from the latent heat of vaporization, &c. We do not consider this 
further here, however, but merely refer to § 7, p. 255, where we shall 
return to the matter. 

We must add a remark with regard to polarizability. In what 
precedes we have taken account only of the mean value of a over all 
directions — a procedure which, in the case of a gas, whose molecules 
ban rotate freely, is certainly permissible as a first approximation. 
But by suitable experiments we can also determine the anisotropy 
of the polarizability, and so also form for ourselves a picture of the 
anisotropy of the electron cloud. We have already mentioned (p. 230) 
that the polarizability is a tensor, and can be represented by the 
so-called ellipsoid of polarization (see fig. 3). This has the following 

properties. The three principal 
axes of the ellipsoid, a v a 2 , a 3 , lie 
in the directions of the least and 
greatest polarizability, and the 
direction perpendicular to both of 
these; if electric field strengths of 
unit amount act in succession in 
these three directions, the lengths 
of the axes give the electrical 

Fig. 3. — Diagram of the relative position of 
field and dipole moment in the case of an aniso- 
tropic molecule. 



dipole moments corresponding to the respective cases. If we now 
let the unit electric field strength act obliquely to these three special 
directions, we can determine the polarization of the molecule by 
splitting up this field strength into its components in the three 
special directions, and determining the polarization effects of these 
three components separately; the total moment is then found by 
vectorial addition, and it is clear that in general the direction of the 
acting field strength does not agree with the direction of the induced 
dipole moment. 

This has a marked effect on the polarization relations in the case 
of the scattering of light. Let us consider in the first place (see fig. 4) 
the case of the isotropic molecule or atom (atoms are in this sense 
always isotropic). If a light wave falls on this molecule, the electric 
vector E of the light wave excites in the molecule an electric moment 

which is parallel to the exciting field strength, and in phase with it; 
a scattered wave is therefore emitted having the same frequency as 
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the primary light. If we observe the scattered light in a direction 
perpendicular to the incident beam, we find that it is completely 
polarized; this is easy to understand, for its electric vector, which is 
determined by is always parallel to the vector B of the primary 
beam. This is not so for the anisotropic molecule, in which, as we 
have just seen, the induced dipole moment in general has a different 
direction from the exciting electric vector. If in this case again we 
observe the scattered light in a direction at right angles to the incident 
beam, we find that it is no longer completely polarized, but only 
partially; in the scattered light there now occurs a component of the 
electric vector at right angles to the incident light vector E. If we 
make an experiment with the polarization apparatus, we no longer 
find, as we did before, a position of the 
nicol for which the field of view is com- 
pletely dark. In this case we speak of the 
depolarization of the scattered light (Born 
(1917), Cabannes, G-ans). By measuring the 
degree of depolarization, we can draw con- 
clusions with regard to the anisotropy of 
the polarizability; for example, in the case 
of axisymmetric molecules (in which two of 

Fig. 4. — Depolarization due to the anisotropy of the polariz- 
ability. (a) In an isotropic molecule the induced dipole moment 
vibrates in the direction of the electric vector of the light wave. 

(. b ) In an anisotropic molecule it vibrates obliquely to E, and 
causes depolarization in the scattered light. 




the axes of the ellipsoid of polarization become equal: cq = a 2 ), we 
can find, as an exact analysis shows, the value of a 3 — a v Since we 
can determine the mean polarizability by other measurements, we 
obtain in this way complete information regarding the lengths of the 
axes of the ellipsoid of polarization. 

The same result can be obtained from the Ken effect (1875). In a 
statical field B , even, in the absence of a permanent dipole moment 

= 0), anisotropic molecules are subjected to a couple, since the 
direction of the induced dipole moment does not fall in the field 
direction. This couple is again in the present case opposed by the 
thermal motion, which tends to produce a uniform distribution of 
direction, so that the molecules become partially oriented in the field 
direction, to an extent dependent on the temperature (Lange vin, 1905; 
Born, 191.6). But it can be shown that such a substance behaves 
towards light passing through it exactly like a doubly refracting 
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uniaxial crystal. In this case, again, measurement of the double refrac- 
tion gives for axisymmetric molecules the value of a 3 — a x (Gans 
(1921), Cabannes, Raman, Stuart). We may remark further that the 
effect in question is much employed in modern technical work; it is 
the basis of the Kerr cell (Carolus), extensively used in television 
technique as a light relay. 

We come now to the determination of the distances between the 
nuclei, the frequencies of the nuclear vibrations, and other molecular 
properties connected with the nucleus. Here optical methods of a 
special sort play a part which we shall consider in next section. 


3. Band Spectra and the Raman Effect. 

We disregard in the first place the relative motions of the nuclei. 
A diatomic molecule, so far as its mass distribution is concerned, can 
be pictured as a nearly rigid dumb-bell, since of course the electrons 
by reason of their vanishingly small mass form an inappreciable factor 
in the mass distribution. This dumb-bell can turn round an axis fixed 
in space, and so possesses angular momentum, which according to 
Bohr must be quantised. If j is the quantum number of this angular 
momentum, the energy of the rotating dumb-bell is given on Bohr’s 
theory (p. 100) by 

*'“8 


or, according to quantum mechanics (p. 129) 




W 

8v 2 A 


j(j + 1). 


We have called the latter energy term the Deslandres term (as con- 
trasted with the Balmer term). Here A is the moment of inertia of the 
dumb-bell about an axis through the centroid at right angles to the 
line joining the nuclei, and is easily found in terms of the nuclear 
distance and the masses of the two atoms. Thus, if r l9 r 2 are the dis- 
tances from the centroid of the atoms of masses m x , m 2 , the moment 
of inertia is by definition A = m x r^ -f- m 2 r 2 2 ; also m x r x = m 2 f 2 and 
r i r 2 = where r is the nuclear distance, which we wish to find. 
If then we denote by m the effective mass, i.e. if we take 

1 1,1 

— = — -p — 3 or m = — - — 
m m x m 2 m x + m 2 
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we have for the moment of inertia 

A = mr 2 . 


The nuclear distance can therefore be found if we know the values 
of the Deslandres terms, which can be determined from the emitted 
rotational band spectra. We have already pointed out (p. 101) that 
the spectrum emitted by a rotator consists of a series of equidistant 
lines. In fact, as we have already repeatedly stated, in simply periodic 
motions there is a selection rule Aj = i 1, so that the emitted fre- 
quency is found as the difference of two consecutive energy terms: 


Ej — u E/j—i h 

Ti = 8t t 2 A 


{i(i + 1) - (j - i)i) 


_ jk . ■ 

By measuring the separation of the lines, we therefore get A , , 

and accordingly r also. It is assumed, however, in this method of 
deduction that the initial and final states of the electronic system are 
identical, since a difference in these would involve a change in the 
nuclear distance also; moreover, we have disregarded any possible 
oscillations of the nuclei relative to one another. The purely rotational 
bands are not very suitable in practice, however, for the determination 
of nuclear distances, since they lie in the extreme infra-red. Wo can 
•easily make a rough estimate of their position. Thus, atomic, masses 
are of the order of magnitude 1()~ 22 to I0“ 23 gra., the nuclear distances 
are about 10~ 8 cm., giving moments of inertia of approximately 10 37 to 
l(H a gm. cm. 2 . We thus find for the frequencies values from I O' 1 to 10 u 
sec." -1 , and therefore fractions of a centimetre for the wave-lengths. 


Table X 

Nuclear Distances and Moments of 
Inertia of the Hydrogen Halides 



r . io" cm. 

A . io 40 Kin. cm. 3 

II K 

(M)3 

i :*r> 

fin 

I -28 


1 1 Hr 

l -42 

:*•:*) 

HI 

H» 2 

i:n 


Above we give a table of a few nuclear distances and moments of 
inertia found by means of the infra-red bands. 
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In polyatomic molecules, we Lave different moments of inertia 
about different axes, and must determine them separately. 

Tbe circumstances become distinctly more favourable, if we also 
take into account tbe nuclear vibrations . We spoke at the outset of 
equilibrium of the forces between the nuclei and the mean distribution 
of the charges of the electrons. Round the position of equilibrium, 
which of course must be stable, the nuclei can oscillate, and the whole 
electron cloud pulsates along with it. The whole molecular energy, 
after deduction of the kinetic energy of the nuclei, is to be regarded 
as potential energy , F(r), of the nuclear motion ; this therefore includes, 
besides the pure Coulomb energy of the (positively charged) nuclei, the 
mean electronic energy, or, more exactly, the averaged energy of the 
electronic motion, calculated on the supposition that the nuclei are 
kept fixed. Rotations of the molecule as a whole are in the first instance 
disregarded. The equilibrium position of the nuclei is defined by the 
minimum of F(r); hence the equilibrium 
nuclear distance r 0 is given by (dV /dr) r = 0. 
Such a minimum necessarily exists, as other- 
wise no molecule having a finite nuclear 
distance could be formed at all. Eig. 5 



Fig. 5. Graph of potential as a function of the distance 
between the two atoms combined in a molecule. The position 
of equilibrium is at r 0 . 


shows diagrammatically a potential curve of the type in ques- 
tion. From the minimum at r 0 the potential rises very steeply as r 
becomes smaller, the Coulomb repulsion between the two nuclei pre- 
ponderating here; in the direction of greater nuclear distances the 
potential curve flattens and asymptotically approaches a definite 
limiting level, which in the diagram has been arbitrarily taken as the 
zero ievel; this corresponds to the case of nuclei which are far apart, 
so that the molecule is practically completely split up into its con- 
stituent parts. In this position the potential energy V(r) of the 
nuclear motion is simply equal to the constant electronic energy 
° tW ° se P arat ® d atoms, and can therefore be normalized to 

pricks 6 tte WMe at ° ms) tien move as free 
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7(r)= 7(r 0 ) + 



For not too great amplitudes, therefore, the nuclei vibrate like har- 
monic oscillators, since of course in this case the restoring force is 
proportional to the distance; we can therefore apply the formulae for 
the harmonic oscillator, which from the classical standpoint 
lead to the energy levels 

E s = hv 0 s (s = 0, 1, 2, . . .), 

and from the standpoint of wave mechanics to the formula 

E s = hv 0 ($ + |); 

the first formula was deduced in § 2 (p. 101), the second is obtained 
by solving the wave equation of the harmonic oscillator (p. 124, or 
Appendix XVI, p. 295). The proper frequency v 0 is determined by 
the restoring force, being given, as we may easily prove, by the equation 

= i_ / 1 ( d 2 X\ 

V ° % TVm\dr 2 /r 0 ' 

By the rules of differential geometry ( d 2 V/dr 2 ) ro is equal to the curva- 
ture of the potential curve at the point r = r 0 , so that the result can 
also be expressed in the following form: the greater the curvature of 
the potential curve of the nuclear motion at the position of equilibrium, 
the greater is the proper frequency, and the higher are the corre- 
sponding energy levels. 

The foregoing formulae, as has already been mentioned, only hold 
for small amplitudes of vibration, or, what comes to the same thing, 
for the low quantum numbers. In the case of the more highly excited 
states, the deviation of the potential curve from the parabolic form 
has the effect of making it no longer allowable to treat the vibration 
as that of a harmonic oscillator; the formulae deduced above have to 
be supplemented by corrections, which alter the values of the terms; 
when the quantum number s increases, the terms in fact crowd more 
and more closely together as they approach the so-called convergence 
limit (fig. 6). This limit corresponds to the dissociation of the mole- 
cule; it requires a quantity of energy equal to the depth of the potential 
hollow below the asymptotic limiting value of 7(r), that is, the quantity 
7(oo) — F(r 0 ); on excitation by this or a greater quantity of energy 
the molecule splits up into atoms or ions, which then move apart with 
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a definite velocity, given by the excess energy. In the spectrum, 
this finds its expression in the fact that a band occurs with a conver- 
gence limit, which is immediately followed by a continuum (Franck). 
From the position of the limit we can determine the dissociation energy , 
and that much more exactly than by the thermal measurements used 
in chemistry. Thanks to this principle, the work of separation is now- 
well known for a great number of molecules, for example, 

H 2 : 101, N 2 : 210, 0 2 : 117-3 kcal/mole. 

To give some idea of the order of magnitude of the 
frequencies of vibration, we quote here a few funda- 

Fig. 6. ——Term scheme of a vibrational band. The discrete energy levels converge 
towards a limit, which corresponds to the dissociation of the molecule; immediately 
above this a continuum follows, signifying that after dissociation the components 
oi the molecule have kinetic energy, and fly apart. 



mental vibrational frequencies v 080 (after Czerny), in the form of 
wave numbers: 

HF : 4003 cm r\ 

HC1 : 2907 cm.-* 

HBr : 2575 cm. -1 . 


For comparison, we give also the corresponding fundamental rota- 
tional frequences v TOt : 

HF : 41*1 cm." 1 , 

HC1 : 20*8 cm." 1 , 

HBr : 16*7 cm. -1 . 


It will be observed that the vibrational quanta are very decidedly 
larger than the rotational quanta. J 

tU1 U0W ’ in d f lin g with vibrations we have disregarded the 

nlace rot 0 ?™? t m ° lecnlar rota tions. When absorption takes 

£ Can 0f C0UISe be excited simultaneously; 

tfie energy is then given approximately by 3 

8rr 2 A, 


E s „ = E s+Ej = hv 0 (s + i) + + 1); 


the energy quanta of the rotational motion are for a first atmrmi. 
dTs 'which P iri s ad fr d Vibmti0nal eaei £y terms - The frequen- 

Ai= 0 1 +! rr es °, f terms {tbe 
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: _E sJ -E s 


-ij-i-ir 1 h * /iO'+D.iW-in 

kv^ + ^-j- -f—y 


are the frequencies which give the rotational-vibrational bands; in 
consequence of the large value of the proper frequency v 0 they lie in 
the short wave infra-red. The addition of the vibrational quantum 
hv 0 therefore causes the whole spectrum to be displaced in the direc- 
tion towards shorter waves, i.e. into the region which can be reached 
fairly easily by experimental methods; still, the law of succession of 
the rotational lines is more complicated here than in the case of pure 
rotations, since the moment of inertia, which is determinative for the 
separation of the lines, depends on the value of the nuclear distance 
for the time being, and may be different in the initial and final states. 

The energy terms E s , * written down above do not give the com- 
plete scheme of terms, since we laid down the condition that the 
electronic state of the molecule does not change in the rotational and 
vibrational transitions. But the electronic state can be altered by 
absorption or emission of light; for the molecule, exactly as for the 
atom, there are excited states, which are distinguished by quantum 
numbers n= 1,2,.... To every such state there corresponds a 
particular potential energy of the nuclear motion, F n (r), which is found 
by averaging; we therefore obtain different curves for the potential 
of the nuclei, corresponding to the separate excitation levels of the 
electronic motion. The horizontal asymptotes (r -> c© ) of these curves 
give the differences of energy in the end ^ //s> 
products occurring in dissociation. If, for 
example, molecular hydrogen Il 2 dissociates, 
it splits up, according to the electronic state 
of the molecule, either into two hydrogen 
atoms in the ground state, or into an un- 
excited and an excited hydrogen atom, or - 
into two excited atoms; to the various 
energies of the products of dissociation 

Fig. 7. — Potential curves for homopolar binding (II a as 
example). One curve has a potential minimum (attraction); — _ 1 y ,, 

the other corresponds to a pure repulsion. v 7 ^ oC Q 



there correspond the various horizontal asymptotes of the potential 
curves for the nuclear vibrations. 

In fig. 7 two potential curves are shown, one of which, E v possesses 
a minimum, and therefore, makes a stable chemical binding possible, 
while the other, E z , steadily falls; the latter of coarse does not corn*.- 
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spond to any chemical binding, but to a repulsion between the atoms, 
since its lowest state represents the state of atoms infinitely far sepa- 
rated. This double possibility occurs even in the case of the hydrogen 
molecule (see § 6, p. 253). 

In the case of simultaneous excitation of higher electronic states, 
of vibration and of rotation, the total energy is given approximately 
by the formula 

B = E n + B 9 +E i ; 

where E n represents the pure electronic energy, as determined by the 
energy difference between the minima of the various potential curves. 
The presence of E n has the effect of displacing the bands into the 
visible or ultra-violet region, since the order of magnitude of the 
frequency determined by transitions from one electronic state of the 
molecule into another is the same as that of electronic transitions in 
the case of atoms; the combination of an electronic jump with a 
transition in the vibrational and rotational state implies the emission 
of a rotational-vibrational band in the region of wave-lengths fixed 
by the electronic transition. The appearance of these bands is the 
same as that of the pure rotational-vibrational bands, except for the 
fact that small “ perturbations ” occur, which are due to the inter- 
action between the electronic and the nuclear motion (for example, 
alteration of the proper frequency of the nuclear vibration by an 
electronic jump) (fig. 8, Plate VIII, p. 168). 

The electronic terms E n for diatomic molecules admit of similar 
classification to those of atoms. Here, however, we cannot use the 
orbital angular momentum for this purpose, as in the case of atoms 
(I = 0, 1 , 2, ... ; 8, P, D . . . terms), since the electron cloud has 
no longer a fixed total angular momentum, as it has in atoms; for the 
line joining the nuclei represents a specially distinguished direction 
in the molecule, and it rotates in space (rotational terms), carrying of 
course the electron cloud along with it. The component of the electronic 
angular momentum in this special direction is quantised, however, not 
being affected by the rotation of the molecule as a whole. The quantum 
number of this angular momentum component is denoted by A, and, 
in analogy with the atomic case, the terms are designated by Greek 
capital letters, corresponding to the value of the quantum number: 

A = 0 1 2 

2 II A ... terms. 

We may also mention that special features appear in the scheme as 
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developed so far, if a molecule consists of two equal nuclei; degeneracies 
then occur, which express themselves in definite typical alterations in 
the spectrum (dropping out of certain lines). 

Finally, we must refer to a complication which arises from the 
fact that the nuclei are really not point charges, but have a structure. 
The most important effect of this is the nuclear spin. The inner 
angular momenta of the nuclei have to be added vectorially to the 
angular momentum of the rest of the system, due to the rotational 
motion of the nuclei and electrons, with their spin. In the case of 
two equal nuclei, very large degeneracy effects arise from this cause. 
The simplest case is that of the molecule H 2 . Here we have as nuclei 
two protons, each with the spin |. Vectorial composition gives 
| — |=0, or |+|=1; in the latter case the resultant nuclear 
moment 1 can have three settings with respect to the moment of 
the rest of the motions, determined by the possible components 
— 1, 0, +1 of the vector of length 1. These states have all the same 
probability. Hence, molecules with nuclear moment 1 will be three 
times more frequent than those with the nuclear moment 0. Further, 
it is found that practically no transitions take place spontaneously 
from the one sort of molecule to the other (Heisenberg, Hund); they 
exist almost independently of each other, and so they have been 
given names. Molecules with the moment 0 are called parahydxogen; 
those with the moment 1, orthohydrogen. Ordinary hydrogen is a 
mixture of these in the ratio 1:3, as is shown by many properties, 
especially the specific heat (Dennison, 1927); but orthohydrogen, which 
has the higher energy content, can be converted into parahydrogen by 
means of catalytic effects, such as adsorption at surfaces (Bonhoeffer 
and Harteck, Eucken and Hiller, 1929). The difference in respect of 
energy arises from the fact that the paramolecules with the spin 0 can 
only have even rotational quantum numbers, and orthomolecules with 
the spin 1 only odd ones; the lowest state with quantum number 0 
belongs therefore to parahydrogen. Since the latter occurs in ordinary 
hydrogen in the ratio 1 : 3 as compared with the ortho -modification, the 
intensities of the band lines are in the same ratio. Such a variation 
in the intensity of band lines occurs in all molecules which consist of 
two equal atoms with nuclear spin, and makes it possible to determine 
this spin. The method has already been mentioned (p. 178). 

Band research has already developed into a science of considerable 
dimensions. The investigation and analysis of band spectra gives very 
far-reaching information regarding the structure of molecules. For 
the interpretation of the extensive experimental material which lias 

( E 908 ) 17 
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been collected, ingenious mathematical methods, such as group 
theory, considerations of symmetry, and so on, have been called 
into service. 

To conclude this section, there is one other phenomenon we should 
like to discuss, viz. the Raman effect. Let it be mentioned before- 
hand, however, that this is not a revolutionary discovery, like, for ex- 
ample, the discovery of the wave nature of the electron, but an effect 
which was predicted by the quantum theory (Smekal (1923), Kramers- 
Heisenberg) some years before it was found experimentally, though 
it can also be explained within the framework of classical physics 
(Cabannes (1928), Rocard, Placzek); its great importance rests rather 
on the facility with which it can be applied to the study of molecules, 
and on the colossal amount of material relating to it which has been 
accumulated so quickly. The effect was discovered simultaneously 
(1928) by Raman in India, and by Landsberg and Mandelstam in 
Russia. They found that scattered light contains, in addition to the 
frequency of the incident light, a series of other frequencies. 

The classical explanation of this effect is as follows. If a light wave 
B— iz 0 cos 27 ry£ falls on a molecule, it produces in this molecule a 
dipole moment 

'p = clJB 0 COS 27rvt } 

where a denotes the polarizability tensor. As we have already re- 
marked, the direction of the induced polarization is not in general the 
same as that of the exciting field strength. In the present case what 
we have to consider is the effect produced on the induced polarization 
by the state of the molecule as regards rotation and vibration. For, 
when the molecule rotates, the ellipsoid of polarization turns along 
with it, and the induced dipole moment therefore vibrates in the same 
rhythm. Similarly, when the nuclei oscillate, the whole electronic 
system also does so, and this again causes an oscillation of the polariza- 
bility in the same rhythm; in fact, since the electronic motion round 
the nuclei is much more rapid than the oscillations of the nuclei them- 
selves, we can use the averaged electronic distribution when we are 
considering the effect of the nuclear vibrations on the polarizability. 
From the Fourier series which represents the influence of the rotations 
and vibrations on the polarizability we pick out a single term and 
write a in the form 


a — a 0 + a i COS (27 rv s t -(- §); 

here § denotes an undetermined phase which varies from molecule to 
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molecule. If we substitute this expression in the form 
moment, we find 

p = a 0 2? 0 cos27rvi5 + cos 277 vt cos(277v s £ -f- §) 

= a 0 i? 0 cos27r^; 

+ l a i- E 'o { cos [ 2 w(v + v s)t + s] + cos [2i t(v — v s )t — 8]}. 

The vibration of the dipole moment may therefore be regarded as due 
to the superposition of three vibrations with the frequencies v, v + v s 
and v — v 8 . Since the dipole moment is the cause of the scattered 
light, the latter contains the frequencies v-\- v s and v — v s in addition 
to the frequency v of the incident light; moreover, since the phase § 
is arbitrary, the three vibrations are incoherent. Precisely the same 
holds good for all the rotational and vibrational frequencies of the 
molecule. 

The spectrum of the scattered light is therefore a sort of band in 
the neighbourhood of the incident line, from which the rotational and 
vibrational frequencies can be read off, exactly as in the case of 
emission and absorption bands. The advantage of the method, how- 
ever, is that the whole band is situated at a part of the visible spectrum 
which can be chosen at will, its position depending only on the choice 
of the irradiating frequency. Thus, for example, we can determine the 
constants of the ground state of the electronic system by observations, 
in the visible spectral region, of the separations of the lines of the 
bands, while the corresponding emission bands lie far in the infra- 
red. It should be noted that the displacement of the bands into the 
visible, by observation of the rotational-vibrational bands in the case 
when a simultaneous electronic jump is involved, does not give the 
molecular constants of the unexcited “ natural ” state, but those of 
some excited state, which in general does not interest the cbemist. 

With regard, however, to the intensity relations in the Raman 
lines, special features are found, which do not admit of explanation 
on classical lines; for example, the component of the scattered 
light with the frequency v — v s is much stronger than the one 
with the frequency v + v 8 . This phenomenon can be understood at 
once in the light of the following simple quantum consideration. If 
an incident light quantum hits the molecule, it may as a first possi- 
bility be scattered without loss of energy. It may, on the other hand, 
excite the molecule, and so give up to it the vibrational energy hv s \ 
in the scattered light the light quantum then appears with the energy 
h( v — v s ). In rare cases, again, it may happen that a light quantum 
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hits a molecule which, is already excited; it may then take energy 
away from the molecule, the latter falling into the lower state, while 
the light quantum flies on with energy h(v + v 9 ). Hence on the long 
wave side the Raman lines are strong, but only a few weak lines lie 
on the short wave side. 

The Raman effect has come to be of the greatest importance for 
molecular research, since it is comparatively simple to observe, and 
makes it possible to reach exact results regarding molecular structure 
in many cases, from the mere consideration that certain lines occur or 
do not occur. The following example serves to illustrate these remarks. 

The molecule N 2 0, assuming rectilinear arrangement, might have 
either of the forms NON or NNO. The question is how we can dis- 
tinguish between these alternatives. Now the first form is obviously 
symmetrical, the second not. But, among the vibrations taking part 
in the Raman effect, those belonging to a symmetrical molecular 
structure differ characteristically (in the number and polarization of 
the lines) from those belonging to one which is unsymmetrical. Thus 
we can deduce without ambiguity from experiment that the non- 
symmetric form NNO is the correct one. Similar considerations can 
also be adduced with respect to complicated molecules (for instance, 
the symmetric structures methane, CH 4 , and carbon tetrachloride, 
CC1 4 ), but we cannot go into this here. 

4. Chemical Binding. Classification of Types of Binding. 

Hitherto we have considered the electronic system of the molecule 
as a whole, and confined our attention in the main to properties and 
effects in relation to which the molecule is regarded as a given struc- 
ture. We must now proceed to deal with the question which to the 
chemist is the specially interesting one, viz. how a molecular binding 
can come about at all, or how our molecular model is produced from 
the individual separate atoms. 

We distinguish several different kinds of chemical binding, but 
between the principal sorts all possible intermediate stages occur. In 
our classification we adhere to the distinction drawn by Franck, accord- 
ing to which the decisive criterion is whether a molecule in dissociating 
tends more readily to split up into ions or into neutral atoms. It is 
true that the type of dissociation sometimes depends also on the 
excitation level of the molecule; still Tranck’s criterion gives in all 
cases a suitable point of view for the classification of binding. We 
therefore distinguish the following cases: 

I. The molecule splits up into ions in dissociation by electrolysis 
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or in consequence of absorption of radiation; this kind of binding is 
called ionic binding* The extreme case of this type of binding is that 
in which the atoms are charged even in the molecule, so that they are 
present as ions; the binding is then explained by their Coulomb 
attraction. In this case we speak of polar (or heteropolar ) binding. 
The typical case of this kind of binding is that of NaCl. About 
a hundred years ago it was conjectured by Berzelius that all 
chemical forces are really of electrostatic nature. The hypothesis 
was dropped, however, on account of the difficulty of explaining 
in this way the binding of atoms of the same kind (e.g. 
H 2 , N 2 , . . .), which cannot possibly be of polar nature. It was 
only after it had become possible, by observation of electrolytic 
behaviour, of dipole moments and the like, to demarcate polar mole- 
cules in some measure from others, that the hypothesis of Berzelius 
was revived; it holds good for a limited class of bindings only, but 
within this range, as has been shown by Lewis and Kossel (1916), is 
capable of yielding important results. 

II. The molecule breaks up into atoms , as, for instance, in the case 
of thermal excitation, or in consequence of absorption of radiation; 
we speak in this case of atomic binding. Here there are several sub-cases 
to be distinguished: 

1. Atomic bindings with saturation of valency: valency bindings 
(also called homopolar bindings ); to these belong in the first place the 
diatomic gases, such as H 2 , N 2 , 0 2 , as well as most organic compounds, 
for instance, CH 4 . 

2. Loose bindings without saturation of valency, due to the van 
der Waals forces: cohesion bindings. 

3. Bindings which are effective, for example, in the case of the 
lattice formation of metals, and which we comprise under the name 
metallic bindings. 

L A series of bindings which do not admit of inclusion in the 
above scheme, such as the benzene binding , the diamond binding , and 
other similar binding types . 

Between these various groups there is of course a series of inter- 
mediate stages, which will not, however, be considered here, the next 
sections being confined to a discussion of the most important of the 
types of binding mentioned above. 

* The nomenclature is not quite fixed, but that given here seems to be gradually 
becoming established. As a matter of history, it may be noted that the distinction 
between heteropolar and homopolar binding was first drawn by Abegg; the separation 
into ionic and atomic binding, with the criterion of the dissociation products, was 
introduced by Franck. 
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5. Theory of Heteropolar Ionic Binding. 

How this binding comes about, we have already indicated above; 
we shall now consider the question a little more fully (Kossel, Born and 
an e, 1918). The atoms which come next the inert gases are always 
striving to become converted into the inert gas configuration, by taking 
up or giving up electrons. In the alkali atoms the valency electron 
moves outside a closed shell and is comparatively loosely bound— the 
alkalies have a very small ionization energy I (see the numerical values of 
the ionization potential in Table IV, pp. 163, 164, 165). Conversely, in 
the halogens there is one electron too few to make up a closed shell, 
which, as we know, represents a very stable electronic configuration; 
]T ey ^ re therefore very ready to pick up an electron in order to complete 
e s e . e call this the electronic affinity E; it is given by the energy 
which is set free when the electron settles in its place. Strictly con- 
necte with these concepts is that of electrovalency, positive electro- 
va ency being the number of electrons loosely bound and therefore 
outside a closed shell in the atom, and negative electrovalency the 
number of electrons required to complete the inert gas configuration. 

f he genesis of an ionic binding may be pictured as a process con- 
sistmg of two steps. In the first, the two reacting atoms become 
charged m opposite senses; thus, for example, Na + Cl = Na+ -f Cl~. 
The second step is the attraction between the two ions in accordance 
with Coulomb s law; the energy of the attraction is -e 2 /r. By itself, 
this would lead to the absolute coalition of the two ions; however, 
at small distances repulsive forces come into play, which can be 
accounted for by quantum mechanics. To represent them, a law of 
e oim jr n has been tried, with good success; quantum mechanics 
gives approximately an exponential law be ~ '*>, which has been found 
to answer even a little better. The position of equilibrium is then 

gl !f\ by n h< ; Va , Ue of r for wlu ch tte sum of this part of the energy 
and the Coulomb energy has a minimum value. 

In the gas molecule, in consequence of the one-sided action of the 
electric forces, the electron clouds of the two ions are of course very 
much deformed, so that the analysis of the ionic binding becomes 
extremely . difficult. The circumstances are simpler in crystals 
especially m the highly symmetrical ones of the rock salt (cubic 
ace een re , g. 9) and similar types. In these the deformation dis- 
appears on account of the symmetry; in a rock salt lattice the same 
force is exerted on four sides on a chlorine ion by the neighbouring 
sodium ions, and a similar result holds for the more distant ions. Thus 
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we can calculate the lattice energy , that is, the energy U which must 
be supplied in order to break up the lattice completely. It is given by 
a sum of the form 



the summation being taken over all the lattice points; here we adopt 
the same hypothesis as before with 
regard to the repulsive forces. The 
evaluation of this sum presents con- 
siderable difficulties, since the first 
or Coulomb part is only slowly con- 
vergent; the acting forces certainly 
diminish as the distance increases, 
but on the other hand the number of 
ions, at the same distance from a 
given ion on which they act, increases 

aS the Square Of the distance. Advan- Fig. 9.— Face-centred cubic lattice 

tageous methods of evaluating such 

lattice sums have been given by Madelung and Ewald (1918); the 
expression found for U has the form 



where S is the lattice constant, i.c. the distance of a sodium ion from 
the nearest chlorine ion; a, which is called Madelung’s constant, 
depends on the lattice type, and for Nad has the value 1-75. To de- 
termine the other constants, /3 and n, which are unknown initially, 
two equations are available. There is first the equation of equilibrium 
dU /(IS ~ 0, expressing that the lattice energy is a minimum; secondly, 
d 2 U/dB 2 is the force needed to compress the crystal by a certain 
amount, and so can be determined experimentally. For the alkaline 
halides values of n between 6 and 10 are obtained in this way. Better 
results are found by using the exponential law be~ rll> for the repulsive 
force, as given by wave mechanics; the constant p is found to have 
approximately the same value for all the alkaline halides, viz. 
p ^ 0-35 A. (Born and Mayer, 1932). 

The results predicted by the theory can be tested directly. Thus, 
an experimental determination of lattice energies by J. Mayer, by 
means of thermal dissociation, showed good agreement for several 
salts. It is also possible to test the theory indirectly by calculating 
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the electronic affinity of a halogen derived from different salts (say of 
Cl from the compounds LiCl, NaCl, &c.) s with the help of the following 
cyclic process (Born, 1919; Haber): 


NaCl solid 



Na+ gas, CI"“ gas 
> 


Na solid, Cl 2 gas 


-D 


Na gas, Cl gas 


We start with solid rock salt (crystalline). By adding the lattice 
energy TJ (energy supplied is to be estimated as positive), we break up 
the crystal into ions. By further addition of the energy E correspond- 
ing to the electronic affinity of Cl, we can remove the excess electron 
from the Cl~, whereupon the Na+ ion picks this electron up, at the 
same time giving up the ionization energy I, and so forming neutral 
Na gas. This gives up the heat of sublimation S of metallic Na, and is 
converted into solid sodium, while the atomic Cl gas gives up the 
dissociation energy D of the halogen and is converted into molecular 
Clj. gas. By the action of this gas on the Na metal, crystalline rock 
salt is formed, the heat of formation Q being given up; and thus the 

cycle is closed. The energy of course must balance, so that we must 
have 


U-I+E-S-D-Q = 0. 


Here all the quantities are known except the electronic affinity E, 
7J Z ‘ It \ . ^ rom dermal and electrical measurements, and U 

trom the lattice theory; and we can therefore calculate E from the 


Table XL- 


-hdectromc affinity ii ot U1 fro 
chlorides (in kcal per mole) 


'-'i mum 1 




LiCI 

NaCl 

KC1 

RbCl 

CsCI 

Mean 

85-7 

86*5 

87-1 

85-7 

87.3 | 

1 86*5 


Table XII. — Electronic affinities of the 
halogens (in kcal per mole) 


¥ 

Cl 

1 

Br . 

i. 

95-3 

1 86*5 

1 81*5 

1 74*2 


oftheTarnJl^ result ’ same value must be found from all salts 
be the ease alogen, and this, to a good approximation, is found to 
in the ' r ° m cillorine salts > for example, the values shown 
S a TkZZr 8 T able f XI 7 ere for the electronic affinffiy 

£ Sble XII 86 8 f0Und f ° r ^ di W W °g ens given 
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Recently, Mayer has succeeded in confirming these results by direct 
measurement, by means of molecular rays. It may be mentioned 
further, that for ions in solutions of salts there exists an absorption 
spectrum, which is referable to this process of liberation of the 
electron from the halogen ion; by taking into consideration the action 
of the surrounding medium (water), the electronic affinity is verified 
to a rough approximation (Franck and Scheibe). 

6. Theory of Valency Binding. 

We proceed now to consider the so-called valency binding. Here 
(according to Lewis, 1923) experience shows that such binding is 
frequently associated with the existence of an electron pair, which is such 
that each of the pair is shared by, or belongs to both of, the two 
atoms which are combined with each other. The hydrogen molecule 
is to be regarded as the simplest case of this kind, being built up from 
two equal nuclei and two electrons. 

A method of dealing with the problem of the hydrogen molecule 
by quantum mechanics was pointed out by London and Heitler (1927). 
The following practical electrical example is exactly analogous to the 
case we are to consider, and may help to make the treatment of the 
general case easier to follow. If two like electrical oscillating circuits 
are brought close to each other, the original frequency of each being 
v 0 , the coupling throws them to some extent out of tune, v 0 being 
split up into two different frequencies, one higher than v 0 and the 
other lower, so that beats are produced by the combination. The 
conditions in the hydrogen molecule are analogous to those mentioned; 
the two oscillating circuits are represented by the electrons revolving 
round the nuclei (in separate atoms). The coupling puts them out of 
tune a little, and we thus get a frequency somewhat higher than v 0 
and one somewhat lower. But, as we know, to every frequency v 0 
there corresponds an energy hv 0 ; hence the undisturbed energy 2 E 0 
of the two separate hydrogen atoms gives rise to a somewhat lower 
and a somewhat higher energy of the coupled system 

E 1 = 2 E 0 - W X (R), E 2 - 2 E 0 + W 2 (R), 

where W^R) and W 2 (R) denote practically the coupling energies, 
which depend on the distance R between the two atoms, i.e. the nuclear 
distance (see Appendix XXXI, p. 340). The state represented by E t 
possesses less energy than the dissociated state (separate hydrogen 
atoms), and therefore corresponds to a binding; E 2 denotes repulsion 
of the two atoms (see fig. 7, p. 243). The energy W^R) corresponds 
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to the frequency with which the deformation of the wave functions 
by the interaction oscillates from one atom to the other. Since the 
square of the amplitude of a wave function represents the probability 
of finding a particle at a given place, this can be interpreted as an 
£C exchange 55 of the two electrons. Therefore TF a (i?) is called cc exchange 
energy”. 

The phenomenon of valency saturation is explained by Pauli’s ex- 
clusion principle. Just as in the case of atoms, so also in that of mole- 
cules the atoms, in consequence of this principle, become arranged 
in shells round the two nuclei. In the hydrogen molecule, the two 
electrons are in the ground state in the innermost cc shell they must 
therefore, like the two electrons of a K shell, have opposite spins. Thus, 
in the attraction-state E 1 the spins of the two electrons are antiparallel; 
on the contrary, it may be shown that in the state E 2 the spins would 
be parallel. Here again “ closed shells ” represent specially stable 
states, and a chemical binding will easily come about if, in the mole- 
cule, saturation of the spins of the outer electrons occurs, that is to 
say, if a closed shell is formed. Generally, only those electrons in an 
atom, which do not already form an antiparallel pair with another 
electron, co-operate to a first approximation (the atomic distance R 
being great) in the binding. The number of spins not compensated is 
equal to the number of free valencies of the. molecule (atom). The 
true (homopolar) valency is therefore equal to the number of electrons 
with spins not saturated , As examples we take the first two rows of the 
periodic table. In the first row we have H and He. Univalent hydrogen 
we have already discussed. Helium possesses two spins already satu- 
rated in a closed shell, and is therefore chemically neutral. The first 
element in the second row, Li, is, like hydrogen, univalent; it has one 
radiating electron outside a closed shell. With Be another electron 
comes in, whose spin becomes saturated in presence of the first L 
electron; Be should accordingly, like He, have valency 0. Actually 
it has valency 2, the explanation possibly being that it is only after 
excitation that the directions of spin in the two electrons come to 
have the same sense. Then follow the three elements B, C, N with 
1, 2, 3 electrons respectively in the outermost shell (2 p electrons). 
If a fourth p electron enters, so forming 0, it will necessarily become 
saturated by means of one of those already present; for, when a 
definite spin direction is prescribed, there are only three possibilities 
for the setting of the orbital angular momentum. The last comer of 
the electrons must therefore, by the exclusion principle, take its place 
with the opposite spin direction, and so compensates one of the three 
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free spins of the nitrogen configuration of the electrons; oxygen is 
therefore divalent. When we pass on to fluorine, a new electron is 
added, which again saturates one of the two spins still present, making 
fluorine univalent. Neon with its closed shell is of course chemically 
neutral — its chemical valency is 0. This general view is well confirmed 
on the experimental side. We have already spoken of the difficulty 
with regard to Be; it must also be remembered that the beryllium 
compounds are mostly heteropolar. A more serious objection to the 
theory is that it ascribes two valencies to carbon, whereas this element 
is well known to be quadrivalent. This difficulty has also received 
■a simple explanation. The. carbon atom possesses, close above 
the ground state, an excitation level, in which it is quadrivalent; 
the ordinary chemical carbon bonds are due therefore to the first 
excited state of the carbon atom. 

For the sake of brevity we shall not enter here into the mathematical 
treatment of valency binding (see Appendix XXXI, p. 340); we may 
mention, however, as special successes of the theory that it makes it pos- 
sible to deal quantitatively with nuclear distances, heats of dissociation, 
and nuclear vibrational frequencies for molecular hydrogen. In other 
diatomic molecules also, the theory has proved capable of giving 
qualitative and quantitative results, which arc in good agreement 
with experiment. 

The interpretation of polyatomic compounds has been found diffi- 
cult. Here the semi -empirical theories of Herzberg, Hulk I, Slater, 
Pauling and others pave the way to a satisfactory 
theory. A typical example of the phenomena to be 
explained is the fact, which has long been well known 
to physicists, that the three atoms of the water molecule 
do not lie in a straight line, as one might at first expect, Fi «- ro f M<,dt ’ lor 
but form an isosceles triangle (fig. 10). This phenome- *“ tw 
non appears to have been successfully explained, at least qualitatively. 

7. Theory of van der Waals Forces and other Kinds of Binding. 

Of this subject we shall give only a very brief summary. The van 
der Waals cohesion forces depend on the mutual deformation of the 
atoms, and that in two different ways. First, the action of the field 
which emanates from the permanent dipole or quadrupole of the 
molecule, on the dipole induced in the other molecule by that held, 
leads on the average to an attraction; a result which, even ’before the 
quantum theory, had been proved by Debye and Koosom (1921) by 
classical considerations. From this, however, it would follow that 
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spherically symmetrical atoms (as of the inert gases) t>r molecules 
should show no cohesion, which is contrary to the experimental fact 
that all gases can be condensed. A way out of this difficulty was shown 
by London (1930), who proved that the deformability has a second 
effect, which is characteristic of the quantum theory. According 
to this theory there exists in fact a “ zero-point motion ”, Le. even 
in the lowest energy state an atom or molecule has to be put in corre- 
spondence with a system of moving charges (electrons), so that it 
carries a dipole oscillating with electronic frequency. If then two 
such systems come near each other, the zero-point motions of the 
dipoles always act in such a way that on the average the result is 
attraction; and the calculation gives an interaction energy which is 
inversely proportional to the sixth power of the nuclear distance, or 
W ~ l/R Q . In many atoms or molecules without free valencies (spins), 
even before condensation a sort of pairing occurs, which is attributed 
to the van der Waals forces of attraction; it has to do with compara- 
tively loose molecules with small dissociation energy. Examples of 
this sort of binding are given by metallic molecules, such as ilg 2 and 
others. At sufficiently low temperatures, in all gases liquefaction 
occurs, and finally solidification. By means of his theory of cohesion, 
London (Appendix XXXII, p. 343) was able, to a fair approximation, 
to calculate the heats of sublimation of molecular lattices from atomic 


properties (ionization energy, proper frequency). 

The existence of metals cannot be explained by the types of binding 
dealt^ with so far; we must regard them as being so formed that the 
positive atomic residues are held together by the free metallic electrons. 
A few cases, lithium, for example, have been successfully worked out 
(Slater, Wigner). Special difficulties are presented by a type of lattice 
(diamond lattice) in which the binding apparently depends on the 
saturation of the (four) valencies; among crystals of this type there 
occur both metals (Ge, Sn) and non-conductors, the latter including 
the extremely hard diamond itself (besides SiC, Agl, &c.). The re- 
lations involved have been elucidated by Hund, from the point of 
view of quantum mechanics. 


Other examples, which in each case require the application, of 
specia t eoretical considerations, are the ring formations of organic 
chemistry, . the benzene ring, for example (Hiickel); according to 
chemists ideas the 6 carbon atoms are arranged in the form of a 
hexagon, with the hydrogen atoms outside (fig. 11). In order to secure 
that the carbon appear as quadrivalent in the structural diagram, 
the chemist has to introduce double bonds as shown. This uusatis- 
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•factory lack of symmetry in the binding form is avoided by quantum 
mechanics, according to which the binding is effected by means of 
•electrons, which revolve in the hexagon of 
•carbon atoms. 

8. Conclusion. 

We have now reached the final stage 
■of our task. In the preceding chapters 
we have in the main confined our account 
to the 'positive results of research , and have 
not dealt in detail with problems which 

Fig. n. — Benzene ring. Chemists assume double bonds, in 
•order to allow for the quadrivalence of carbon. 

are not yet completely cleared up. The impression might thus be 
given that physics had attained to a certain degree of finality. That, 
however, is by no means the case. There still remain many perplexing 
questions, all strictly connected with one another, and all in the last 
resort hanging upon the question of the structure of the nucleus. The 
•questions are: which are the real elementary particles, electrons, 
positrons, protons or neutrons? Are photons, possibly also neutrinos, 
to be added to the list, or is the part they play a different one, perhaps 
by reason of the fact that their rest mass is nil? Why are the other 
particles of two kinds, one kind with small mass, the other with large? 
What are the forces which retain these particles in the nuclei? What 
•are the laws of the stability and instability of nuclei? 

Many physicists expect the answers to these questions to come 
from a blend of the theory of relativity and the quantum theory. 
'The methods in use at present relate practically to the one body prob- 
lem only, and fail when applied to processes involving several particles 
in rapid relative motion. The essential point here is the dualistic idea, 
according to which particles with their de Broglie waves, and electro- 
magnetic fields, are regarded as two entirely different things. On the 
contrary, the author is firmly convinced that a satisfactory theory 
must be unitary in character, i.e. it must assume only one carrier of 
physical* processes, the electromagnetic field, of which the particles 
are in some sense singularities. This conviction is based above all on 
the fact that particles, electrons and positrons, can be annihilated, 
becoming converted into electromagnetic waves; and that conversely 
they can be born in pairs from such waves. Dirac’s theory of the 
positron (considered as a u hole ” in a multitude of electrons with 
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negative energy) is a brilliant description of these processes, but not 
a satisfying explanation. All nuclear processes arc transformations and 
separations of particles, which are so closely allied to the elementary 
process of amalgamation just referred to, that one is strongly inclined 
to refer them to the same root cause. In the author's opinion, the 
suggested generalization of Maxwell’s electrodynamics, with the finite- 
ness of the energy of point charges preserved, defines the direction 
in which research should proceed. 

We look to the physics of the future for the solution of the enigma, 
of inorganic matter. But the principal results of modern physics 
reach far beyond the domain in which they arc won. As Niels Bohr 
first pointed out, the new views with regard to causality and deter- 
minism, which have arisen as a result of the quantum theory, are also 
of great significance for the biological sciences and for psychology. 
If even in inanimate nature the physicist comes up against absolute 
limits, at which strict causal connexion ceases and must be replaced 
by statistics, we shall be prepared, in the realm of living things, and 
emphatically so in the processes connected with consciousness and 
will, to meet insurmountable barriers, where, mechanistic, explanation, 
the goal of the older natural philosophy, becomes entirely meaning- 
less. But this has the effect of completely changing the philosophical 
import of research. Physicists of to-day have learned that not every 
question about the motion of an electron or a light quantum can be 
answered, but only those questions which are compatible with Heisen- 
berg’s principle of uncertainty. There is a hint, here for the biologist 
and the psychologist, that they should search for natural limits to 
causal explanation in their domains also, and mark out those limits 
with the same exactness as the quantum theory is capable of doing 
by means of Planck’s constant h. 

This is a programme of modesty, but at the same time one of eon- 
fident hope. For what lies within the limits is knowable, and will 
become known; it is the world of experience, wide, ric h enough in 
changing hues and patterns to allure us to explore it in all directions. 
What lies beyond, the dry tracts of metaphysics, we willingly leave to 
speculative philosophy. 
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I. Evaluation of Some Integrals Connected with the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases (p. 15). 

Integrals of the type 



where A = m/?/2 = mfikT, frequently occur in the kinetic theory 
of gases. The general form of the integral may at once be obtained 
from the particular cases Z 0 and Z x by differentiation with respect to 
A. Thus, for example, 


h = — ' 


+ 


dl o 

z.> = 

dl x 

d A’ 


dV 

d% 
d A 2 ’ 

h = 

+ dX> 


Z l5 the second of the two fundamental integrals, can be evaluated by 
elementary methods: 

I x = f ve~ Kv \lv = 

*/() 2 A 


Z 0 is Gauss’s well-known probability integral 



The values of the succeeding integrals obtained, as stated above, by 
differentiation are as follows: 
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and so on. 

Application to the integrals occurring in the kinetic theory of gases. 
For n, the total number of molecules, we have 



00 


V 2 e~^ mv *dv = irrAIz = ^ 



S imil arly, the total energy i/ is equal to 

4rrA f = 2irAmI± = |m^4 



The expressions for A and /3 given in the text (p. 15) are obtained by 
combining these two formulae. 

Integrals of this type also occur in the calculation of mean values. 
As according to Maxwell the number of molecules having a velocity 
between v and v + dv is 

n v dv — irrn(— ^~^)\ 2 e’' Xvi dv ) 

\2i7rkjL J 


the “ mean velocity ” v is given by 



2 

's/ (ttX) 


Again, the “ mean square velocity” y^ 2 ), which is frequently used 
in the kinetic theory of gases, is given by 


00 



\/(^ 2 ) is a little larger than v, their ratio being \/(S 7 r/8) = 1*085. 
With these quantities we may compare the “ most probable velocity ” 
which corresponds to the maximum of the Maxwell distribution 

(Ln 

curve. It is given by the equation — - = 0, or 

dv 
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hence 



In the Maxwell distribution curve given in the text (fig. 5, p. 15), 
the three values v P9 v, and V v 2 are shown in their order and approxi- 
mately proper positions. 

Multiplying the expression for v v above and below by the square 
root of Avogadro’s number L and remembering that Lie = R and 
Lm = fji, we have 



II. Heat Conduction, Viscosity, and Diffusion (p. 19). 

In this appendix we shall give a combined account of three 
phenomena by means of which the mean free path in a gas can be 
determined experimentally. These phenomena are heat conduction , 
viscosity , and diffusion. In all these phenomena there is a variation 
in some physical property of the molecules of the gas from point to 
point, which, however, tends to disappear as a result of the move- 
ments of the molecules. 

Heat conduction occurs when external conditions of any kind give 
rise to a temperature gradient in a gas, i.e. when the molecules of gas 
at different points of space have different mean kinetic energies. Heat 
transference takes place owing to molecules from the warmer regions 
moving into cooler regions and giving up their surplus energy there, 
while slower-moving molecules move into the warmer regions and 
diminish the kinetic energy of the faster molecules there. 

The circumstances are similar in the case of viscosity. This mani- 
fests itself in the form of a resistance acting on the faster-moving 
parts of the gas under consideration. According to the kinetic 
theory of gases, this resistance is due to molecules from slower-moving 
regions moving into faster-moving regions; as they then have a 
smaller mean velocity of flow than their surroundings, they will, on 
the average be accelerated as a result of collision with the surrounding 
molecules, while the latter will be retarded, i.e. will be subject to a 

( E 908) 18 
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resistance. We shall not go into the experimental methods for deter- 
mining viscosity, but merely mention the result (due to Maxwell), which 
perhaps at first sight is surprising: the viscosity, like the thermal con- 
ductivity, is within wide limits independent of the pressure of the gas. 

The third phenomenon which we shall consider here is diffusion. 
If in a mixture of two gases the concentration of one gas varies from 
point to point, i.e. if the ratio of the concentrations of the two gases 
differs at different points of the region occupied by the gaseous mixture 
(it is assumed that the pressure is everywhere the same, i.e. that the ' 
total number of gas molecules is the same), then it is clear that the 
molecules of one gas will gradually move from the regions where the 
concentration of this gas is greatest into regions where it is less; and 
similarly for the molecules of the other gas. 

These three phenomena can be discussed mathematically in a very 
simple way provided we confine ourselves to a qualitative survey. 
In order to treat them together, we assume that the property A varies 
horn point to point of space, e.g. has a non-vanishing derivative 
dA/dz in the direction of the 2-axis. Then for heat conduction A is 
to be taken as the mean kinetic energy of a single gas molecule, for 
viscosity as the mean velocity of translation of the molecule in the 
direction of flow, and for diffusion as the number of molecules of a 
particular gas in a cubic centimetre of gaseous mixture. Now this 
variation of the property A from point to point gives rise to a trail s- 
erence of the property; . a definite number of molecules cross unit 
area normal to the 2-axis per second in either direction, and this 
number is given, at least approximately, by the product no, where n 
is the number of molecules per cubic centimetre and v their mean 
velocity. But the molecules crossing the surface from one side possess 
the property A to a greater or less extent than those crossing the 

ace om e other side, so that there is a transference of the pro- 

easilv ® Ti! ace ‘ ^ <luantlt y ^(A) crossing per second can 

asfly be estimated if we note that any molecule has a mean free path 

LtIrZ e Z + , SU + ° CeSS1Ve C0lHsi0Ils other molecules, i.e. in the 
„ * I u tim , 6 bet ™ suc °essive collisions it describes on the average 

f “ “*? »' t fcr the purpose,, of this appro £. 
maton we are not concerned wiU, the enact numerical factor For 
M{A) we readily obtain the expression 

M{A) ~ nv{A(z 0 -l) — A(z 0 + l)} } 

StZehlvTf C °'Tf ate ° f the element of area considered. Expand- 
ing, we have (apart from numerical factors) F 
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The amount of the property A transferred is therefore proportional 
to the “ gradient of A ”, and also to the number of molecules per cubic 
centimetre, their mean velocity, and their mean free path. This equa- 
tion is known as the transport equation . 

We note that M(A) is independent of the pressure, provided that 
A itself denotes a property of the gas molecules which is independent 
of the pressure (Maxwell). For the pressure of a gas is given by 
p = nkT, i.e. at constant temperature depends only on the number 
of molecules per cubic centimetre. It is true that n appears as a factor 
in the transport equation; but this factor is compensated by the 
occurrence in the formula of the mean free path, which is inversely 
proportional to n and to the cross-section of the molecule. This inde- 
pendence of the pressure accordingly results from the fact that though 
more molecules take part in the transference of A at the higher 
pressures, they do not on the average travel so far. 

We shall now make particular application of the transport equation 
to the three phenomena mentioned above. We begin with heat con- 
duction. Here A stands for the kinetic energy of a molecule, i.e. 
E ldn = const, -j- c v mT , where c v m is the specific heat of the gas at 
constant volume, for a single molecule ( c v is the specific heat per mole). 
The quantity of heat Q which crosses unit area per second is then 
given by 



We see that it is proportional to the temperature gradient; the factor 
of proportionality /c = nvlc v m is called the thermal conductivity. 

In the case of the viscosity , as we saw above, A stands for mu, 
the mean linear momentum of a molecule resulting from the flow of 
the gas. Then the momentum transferred per second (per unit area 
of the surface of contact between faster-moving portions of gas and 
slower-moving), i.e. the resistance R , is given by 

R ^ — nvlm d' U ; 

dz 

the quantity 77 = nvlm is called the coefficient of viscosity. We see 
that the quotient Kjr]c v is a constant of the order of unity. Theoreti- 
cally this constant must be the same for all molecules of the same 
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structure, i.e. the quotient must have a constant value for all mona- 
tomic gases, another constant value for all diatomic gases, and so on. 
Our qualitative discussion of course does not enable us to obtain the 
exact value of the constant. 

As we have already emphasized, the discussion given here is of 
course only a rough sketch. Improvements and refinements in the 
theory have been made by Boltzmann, Maxwell, and others, by con- 
sidering the mechanism of collision and the distribution of velocities 


in greater detail; these improvements, however, yield no new principle, 
but merely lead to greater accuracy in the numerical factors. Here, 
however, we shall not go into the matter further. It remains for us 
to point out that the above theory is not valid unless the mean free 
path is small compared with the dimensions of the vessel containing 
the gas. If this is not the case (at atmospheric pressure l is of the 
order of 10~ 6 cm., but is equal to about 10 cm. at the pressure in 
an X-ray tube (10~ 4 mm. of mercury)), the laws which hold are quite 
different. The molecules then fly practically straight from one wall 
of the containing vessel to the other without colliding with other 
mo ecules. Thus, for example, if there is a difference of temperature 
between two opposite parts of the wall of the container, they carry 
heat energy directly from one wall to the other. The quantity of heat 
ansferred is then proportional to the number of molecules; n no 
onger disappears from the transport equation, as the mean free path 
no longer enters into it. The laws of heat conduction, viscosity, &c., 
at low pressures have been especially studied by Knudsen. They are 
oi great practical importance, for instance, in connexion with the 

wor mg 0 air pumps (such as G-aede’s rotary molecular pump and 
the diffusion pump). 1 1 

We shall now briefly consider the problem of diffusion. We imagine 

ww T 0 , SaSe \ m dynamical e ^librram, i.e. the pressure, and 
iff® *5® t0tal of molecules per cubic centimetre, are to be 

of oneTinfT 8 ! , ^ pr ° pert7 A is w >, ^ concentration 

of molecule Th° "*/"> the concentration of the other kind 

i * Then the transport equation gives the number (Z ) of 

Z « “5 ” — W - 5’thl 

second land, that diffuse through unit area in unit time: 




-ml = 

dz 


-vA, 

dz 


-V l — 2 . 

dz 


If the phenomenon is a steady 
stant n, i.e. dn^/dz— — dn 2 jdz\ 


one, n x -f n 2 must be equal to a con- 
then the total flow + Z 2 is zero. 
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The two kinds of molecule have the same diffusion constant S = vl 9 
which in virtue of the factor l is inversely proportional to n, the total 
number of molecules. 

III. Van der Waals’ Equation of State (p. 20). 

As compared with the equation of state for perfect gases, van der 
Waals’ equation of state for actual gases, given in the text (p. 20 ), 
contains two correction terms, a volume correction and a pressure 
correction. Here we shall seek to show, at least qualitatively, how 
these terms arise. 

( 1 ) The fact that in the equation of state, as is stated in the text, 
exactly four times the total volume of the molecules themselves must 
be subtracted from the total volume of the gas, may be explained as 
follows. In § 6 (p. 9) we investigated the probability that n mole- 
cules should be distributed in a given way among the cells aq, o> 2 , . . . . 
We found it to be the product of the number of ways in which a definite 
distribution, prescribed by the numbers n v n 2 , . . . of the molecules 
occupying the individual cells, can be realized and the a priori proba- 
bility of the occurrence of this distribution. It is with this a priori 
probability that we are concerned here. If we inquire into the proba- 
bility that n molecules will be found in a definite portion of volume v, 
we begin by assuming, as was done in § 6 (p. 9), that the probability 
is proportional to v n . This is assuredly the case so long as we can 
neglect the finite magnitude of the gas molecules, as, e.g., in rarefied 
gases. It is not so, however, for high pressures, where the gas mole- 
cules are so tightly packed together that their own volume is actually 
comparable with that of the space available for them. Here we obtain 
the desired result in the following way. Let v m be the volume of a 
molecule (i.e. for a spherical molecule v m = §tt(§ cr) 3 , where o denotes 
the diameter of the molecule). Now the centres of two molecules 
cannot approach within a distance equal to the diameter of a mole- 
cule; hence each molecule has an effective volume of magnitude 
J 7 ra s = 8v m , independent of the particular shape which the molecule 
happens to have. 

The probability that a molecule will be found in a definite portion 
of volume v is of course proportional to v, as above. If we introduce 
a second molecule into this region, the space available for it is only 
v — 8v m ; the space left for a third molecule is v — 2 X 8v m , and so 
on. The probability of finding n molecules in v , then, is proportional, 
not to v n , but to the product 

v(v— 8v m )(v- 2 X 8v m ) . . . [v— (n - 1)3*0; 
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v is accordingly replaced by the n- th root of this product. We can 
easily calculate this; as v m is very small and 8 v m n still small in com- 
parison with v , we can replace the product approximately by 

v n — + 2 + . . . + (n — 1)) ^ n ^l — ~~ ^ 


Taking the n~th root of this, we see that if the finite volume of the 
molecules is to be taken into account v must be replaced by 



v—b, 


where b stands for 4 nv m , four times the actual volume of the molecules 
contained in v. 

(2) The term a/v 2 added to the pressure may be explained as 
follows. If there are forces of cohesion acting between the molecules, 
one element of volume acts on another of equal size with a force which 
is proportional to n 2 , where n is the number of molecules per cubic 
centimetre. The pressure exerted by the gas on an external body is 
correspondingly less than it would be if there were no forces of cohesion. 
Hence in the equation of state f must be replaced by p + An 2 . Now 
let nV = N be the total number of molecules in the volume of gas 7; 
this number of course does not vary if the volume is changed, so that 

the additional term An 2 may be written in the form A[-) = ~ . The 

\V / V 2 


constant a accordingly is closely related to the energy of cohesion of 
the gas, and we may mention that the magnitude of the latent heat 
of evaporation of liquids also depends on it. Van der Waals 5 equation 
is still approximately true even for densities which correspond, to the 
bquid state, and enables the phenomenon of liquefaction to be investi- 
gated thermodynamically. 


IV. The Mean Square Deviation (p. 21). 

All phenomena involving deviation from a mean value depend on 
the formula 

An 2 = n. 

Here n may denote, e.g., the number of particles in a definite fixed 
portion of volume of a gas. If we stick to this example, we know that 
tins number is not always the same hut varies with the time. There is, 
however, a time-average ( n ) of n, about which the number of particles 
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varies. If we could observe the actual number n at any instant (as if 
in a snapshot), we should obtain varying values n l9 n 2 , . . . , deviating 
from the mean value n by the amounts A% — n x — n, A n 2 = n 2 — n 3 . . . . 
The sum of these deviations for a large number of observations, divided 
by their number, must of course vanish; a result differing from zero, 
however, is obtained if we average the squares of these deviations over 
a large number of observations. We thus obtain the mean square 
deviation An 2 , which according to the assertion made above is equal 
to the mean value n. 

To prove this, we start from the fundamental formulae of the kinetic 
theory of gases, according to which the probability that of N molecules 
in a total volume V the fraction n will be found in the portion of volume 
v is given by the formula 


W n 


n\(N 


N\ /v\ n /V-v\ N ~ n 
V — n)\ \V / \ V / 


(cf. p. 12: instead of the distribution among the cells a> l3 co 2 , . . . , 
we here have the distribution between the two regions v and V — v 
with <fi occupation numbers 55 n x = n and n 2 = N — n). The sum of 

JV 

all the probabilities of the various distributions is S W n = 1 (by the 

M~ 0 

binomial theorem). The mean number (n) of molecules in v is 
obtained by working out the sum 

N 

n == S nW n . 

0 


If we put vjV = x, this sum becomes 
nN\ 


N 

n = S 


n=> 0 n\(N — n)! 


Nx S 


x v (l — x) N ~ 


(N-iy. 


«=.i (» — l)![(iV" — 1) — (n — 1)]! 


n-l(l _ x yN-l)-t.n-l)' 


According to the binomial theorem the sum here is again equal to 1, 
so that for ft, the mean number of particles, we obtain the expression 


n — Nx — 


Nv 

T’ 


as might be expected. In order to calculate n 2 , we note that the mean 
value n(n — 1) may be found in exactly the same way as n. In fact, 
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n(n — 1) = 2 n(n — l)W 

n~ 0 U 

= N(N—l)x z 2 ( N ~ 2)! 

whence -« (»-2)l[(Jf-2)-(«_ 2a , 


£C»-2(1_ £c )(AT— 2) -(„-2) 


Hence we at once have 


n{n - 1) = Y(Y - l)* 2 . 


so that 


W 2 = M ( W _ 1) + * = N{N _ 1)x2 + Nx , 


An 2 : 


! ' nf : 


: 


■ n 2 = Nx — Nx 2 = 




(■ ; : > 


An 2 = n 

ST myl S s” “ 6 “ ValUe,i °“ be CalOTli “ ed ta ezac ^7 tie 

the deSw S “12“ “ “” s - Sponfneoue devirtione of 

variations of den f Z Pr ° pertieS ° f the «“■ -ample, 

refractive index By obJJF Ti? aSSOCiated with variations in the 
ties we can d terete T g ^ ° f measura ^ Foper- 

variation of thl Xctive "dT X* d ™ ati ° n - ^ 
mitted light, which is nronort’^T ^ 1° a scattenn § of the trans- 
(to this, according to Lord p • * j tPe mean square deviation 

In the ^ w™ “lent of the sty,, 

certain motions as a resnl/nf ’ • P ar ticles m suspension execute 
rounding meSn and tW^ 111 ^nsity of the sur- 
deviation of the density of ft ° 10nS ^i- 3, measure °* the mean square 
way in which the nX Grounding medium. If we know the 

the mean vahie of the Xr 7 XT iS rekted t0 the density, 
measuring the deviations JT °/ P ” tlcIes M ca11 be determined by 
An infpoXt TlX r C f uhtm S the **an square deviation 

subject of radioactivity. HereH isl q f U ettio ]ie0 f r7 ° f deviations is the 
of particles emitted W ^ on courL tmg the number 

means of 0 7ll 7 a radl0actlve preparation per second (e.g. by 
• i treiger counting apparatus (v 32B T-f-nr , ,. ^ 

with a long-lived substance, for which the X ^ T deaIm§ 

, J.U 1 wmcn the average number (n) of 
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particles emitted per second may be regarded as constant, the actual 
number (n) of particles emitted in individual periods of one second 
will differ from n. The fact that the deviations are in accordance with 
the law stated above, Aw 2 = n, forms a convincing proof of the statis- 
tical nature of the disintegration process. Corresponding formulae 
can also be deduced for short-lived radioactive substances. 

V. Theory of Relativity (p. 27). 

In classical mechanics it is proved that an observer who experi- 
ments only within a closed system cannot determine whether this 
system is at rest or is in uniform motion. In fact, the Newtonian 
equations of motion md 2 x[dt 2 = F (where m is the mass, F the force, 

x the co-ordinate of a particle, and t 
the time) remain unchanged if we 
pass to a moving co-ordinate system 
by the transformation x f — x — vt, 
provided the force depends only on 
the position of the particle relative 
to the co-ordinate system (since 

x i ~~ x 2 — x i x 2)- This principle Q 
of relativity in mechanics has to be 
modified when electromagnetic pro- 

Fig. 1. — Diagram of Michelson’s interferometer. 

Q f source of light; P, semi-transparent, silvered glass 
plate; S\, S 2 , mirrors; T, telescope. 

cesses, light waves for example, are taken into account. Since 
these waves move in vacuo, it was the custom to assume a carrier, 
the aether. The earth moves through it, so that an observer on 
the earth must perceive an “ aether wind ”, which retards or 
accelerates the light waves according to their direction. The experi- 
ment was carried out by means of Michelson’s interferometer (fig. 1 ). 
A light ray from the source Q was divided into two parts by partial 
reflection at the thinly silvered glass plate P; the two partial rays 
were reflected at the mirrors S v S 2 and united again at the plate P. 
Interference fringes are seen in the telescope T. If the apparatus is 
then turned round so that first PS V then PS 2 , fall in the direction of 
the aether wind, the interference fringes ought to be displaced. The 
result of the experiment was negative: the aether wind is not really 
there. 

To explain this fact Einstein developed his theory of relativity. 
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The leading idea is that the customary combination of space and time 
— kinematics — must be abandoned. There is no absolute time, but 
just as every moving system has its <c proper ” co-ordinates x, y, z, 
so it has also a proper time t, which has to be transformed as well as 
the co-ordinates when we pass to a new system. The equations de- 
fining this so-called Lorentz transformation for two systems moving 
in the ^-direction with the relative velocity v are 


x — vt 

V(i — ^ 2 / c2 ) 5 


y' = y> 


t — vxjc 2 

V(i — v *l c2 ) 


where c is the velocity of light. It is easily verified that these equations 
give 

x ' 2 — c 2 t ' 2 = x 2 — • c 2 t 2 . 


This formula suggests that x, y , z, ict (i = —1) may be interpreted 

(Minkowski) as co-ordinates in a four-dimensional space, in which 
x 2 + y 2 + 2 2 + (ict ) 2 represents the square of the distance from the 
origin; a Lorentz transformation then represents a rotation round the 
origin in this space. Minkowski’s idea has developed into a geometrical 
view of the fundamental laws of physics, culminating in the inclusion 
of gravitation in Einstein’s so-called general theory of relativity. 

Physically, the equation last written expresses the fact that x = ct 
implies x ! = ct'; or that the velocity of light is independent of the 
motion of the observer. The negative result of Michelson’s experiment 
is thus explained. 

Eurther, we see that if the distance of two points is x x — - x 2 at the 
same time t in one system (x, t ), then in a second system (x\ t') their 
distance is 

x i ~ x z = ( x i ~ x z)IVQ ~ ^/c 2 )- 

Thus 

X 1 — X Z = ( X 1 — x z'W( l — v 2 l C 2 )- 

Hence lengths in the second system appear from the first system to 
be shortened (the Eitzgerald-Lorentz contraction). On the other 
hand, if t ± , are the times of two events at the same place x in the 
first system, then 

h h — (^i h )/V(l v 2 ]c 2 ), 

so that the time between the two events seems longer from the 
second system (cf. p. 271). 

It must be assumed that there is no velocity greater than the 
velocity of light — otherwise the theory would become meaningless. 
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It follows that the basic ideas of mechanics must be so altered that the 
motion of a body can never be accelerated up to the velocity of light. 

We can arrive at this result from the consideration that the velocity 
defined by the components dxjdt , dyjdt , dzjdt (or the momentum 
obtained from this velocity on multiplication by the mass) cannot, 
in view of Lorentz’s transformation, be regarded as a vector, since 
the differential dt in the denominator is also transformed. We obtain 
a serviceable “ covariant ” definition if we replace dt by dt 0 , where 
dt 0 is the element of the <c proper J5 time of the particle, i.e. the time 
measured in the system of reference in which the particle is at rest. 
The relation between dt and dt 0 is found by taking the derivative of t', 

j v dx 
dt' _ c 2 dt 
dt “ V(1 - «*/<*)’ 

and putting dxjdt = v ; dt' then becomes dt„ and we have 
dt, = — v 2 /c 2 )dt. 

The component momentum is now defined to be 
dx m n dx dx 

m ° dt, ~ V(1 - ^/ C 2) J t ~~ m J t > 


where m 0 is a constant, the rest mass. The mass m is therefore given 
by the formula of the text, m — m 0 /V(I v 2 /c 2 ). The formula has 
been confirmed, not only by the experiments with cathode rays already 
mentioned (p. 27), but also by certain details in the behaviour of 
spectral lines, particularly those of hydrogen. In fact, since such lines 
are emitted by rapidly moving electrons, they reflect the mechanical 
properties of these electrons (p. 107). The energy is 


E = 


mc M 


and the momentum is 


m 0 c 2 

V(1 - W)' 


G = mv 


VU 


m 0 v 


From these two expressions we find 




V(^ 2 - GV), 


the relation which is used in Chap. Ill, § 4, p. 59, in the discussion on 
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qmitum <Ar 2 p 9 Ad r* 8 ' " * fr for a “*■“ 

8 ’ P' b9 '’ h and G are connected by the relation 

cG=E. 

VI. Electron Theory (p. 44). 

Maxwell’s equations, for an isotropic substance, are: 

1 rsr\ 


1 dp 
c dt 

1 as 

c~di 


— curl^= — 


*> divA) = 4*75, D = e E; 


+ curls'— 0, divj? = 0, B — pH. 


the meaning of thereto j ector * otation > and 

theorem ’ ’ ’ Z; as a ho with the energy 

_ ^ Co 

dt ~J S » da + d, 

»«• ism A A vS L p A Te °*° r > of wki ° k 

A™ pAaa trr T deis fcids “ Tacu ° “ d 

current i= ov ^ current ls assumed to be a convection 

connect the theory t0 ^ eIectr0n ' To 

that the field exerts the mechanical force neC6SSar7 t0 


I "~fffp[ B + \ [»-»]} dxdydz 


on the electron 


fX: 




■ J? 2 ) 


(m tie t«t, top brevity, H i s wrtttea in pla e e of s) . ^ 

. AAA “I "' 8 “ 11 — «*«> by ^ 
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electrons are taken to be point charges (/> = i = 0). The energy is 

W = ~ J f /{.*■ + 6 2 (ju — 


the Poynting vector 


s = — rz>.s] = — [Bin. 

477 L J 4:77 J 


In the statical case we have H= B — 0, so that 


D — eE -- 


(>-H 


For a point singularity, it follows from div-D = 0 that 


and hence that 


VV 4 + a4 


The field E therefore remains finite even at the centre of the electron, 
where it has the value 


Since the field equations reduce to curlii = 0, a potential </> exists, 
which is found from E = —dcfr/dr to be 

, e r™ dx 

d ^r/a *\/ (1 ^ 4 j 

For r > a, </> is easily seen to reduce to the Coulomb potential ejr\ 
but for r = 0 it is finite, 

<£( 0) = 1-8541 

CL 

If we substitute the expression for E in the energy formula 


w =Uff{ 


V(1 - B *l b2 ) 


+ b*(V 1 - E 2 /b 2 ~ 1) dxdydz 


we find 


W = |e^(0)= 1*2361 - . 

a 
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Einstein’s theorem W = me 2 is here rigorously true, but the proof 
would take us too far. Equating m& to the value of W given above, we 
get a — 1*2361 e 2 /mc 2 , which, on introducing the empirical values for the 
charge and the mass of the electron, comes out as a = 2*28 X 10"' 13 cm. 
The absolute field is b — e\a % = 9*18 X 10 15 e.s.u. It can be shown 
that the equations of motion given by Lorentz in the classical theory, 

Umv) = e[E+ l -[vH}), 

at c 

hold here rigorously for a constant external electromagnetic field, and 
approximately for a field which does not vary appreciably over the 
“ diameter of the electron ” 2 a. Eor quickly vibrating fields there are 
deviations, namely a diminution of the force. It may be that this 
result can be applied to the explanation of the extremely high pene- 
trating power of cosmic radiation (§ 7, p. 41), which is much less 
absorbed than the usual theories predict. 

The adaptation of these ideas to the principles of quantum theory 
and the introduction of the spin has been carried out to some extent, 
but still meets with great difficulties. 

VII. The Theorem of the Inertia of Energy (p. 47). 

Here we give the mathematical proof corresponding to the ideal 
experiment given in the text. Classical electrodynamics, in agreement 
with experiment, yields the result that the momentum transferred by 
light of energy E to a surface absorbing it is E/c (cf. Appendix XXVII, 
p. 329); hence the momentum transferred by recoil to the box during 
the emission is of the same magnitude. If the box (fig. 1, p. 46) has the 
total mass M , it acquires a recoil velocity v to the left, given accord- 
ing to the theorem of the conservation of momentum by Mv = E/c. 
The box continues to move during the time required by the light to 
traverse the distance (l) between the transmitter (I) and the receiver 
(II), If we neglect terms of higher order, this time t is equal to l Jo. 
During this time the box moves a distance x = vt = El /Me 2 to 
the left. In order not to contradict the fundamental principle of 
the centre of gravity we must assume, as was explained in the text, 
that the transference of energy from I to II is accompanied by a 
simultaneous transference of mass in the same direction. If we denote 
this meanwhile unknown mass by m, then the total moment due to 
displacement of mass after the phenomenon is given by Mx — ml; 
by the fundamental principle of the centre of gravity this must be zero. 
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Substituting for x the value found above, we obtain Einstein s formula 


for m: 


m — 



E 

e 2 ' 


VIII. Calculation of the Coefficient of Scattering for Radiation of 
Short Wave-length (p. 48). 

In order to calculate the coefficient of scattering we start from the 
familiar formulae for the radiation from a dipole antenna. According 
to Hertz, the field of a dipole of moment p is given by 

I B I = \H\ = lAlsinfl. 

c 2 r 


The electric vector is at right angles to the magnetic vector and both 
are at right angles to the direction in which the radiation is propa- 
gated; 9 is the angle between the direction of propagation of the 
radiation and the direction in which the dipole is oscillating, and r 
the distance from the dipole. A necessary assumption for the validity 
of this formula is that r must be very much greater than the wave- 
length of the radiation emitted, or, in other words, the above formula 
is valid only for the so-called wave zone. 

To apply the formula to our case of a vibrating particle, we note 
that this represents an oscillating electric dipole of moment ft = es., 
where $ is the displacement of the electron at any instant from its 
position of equilibrium. Then the energy radiated per second in a 
specified direction is given by the Poynting vector, the length of which is 


c 

4t t 


E I \H\ 


47 rcV 


sin 2 9 . 


The total energy radiated in unit time is obtained by integrating this 
over the whole surface of a sphere: 


I = f Sclcr = f f Sr 2 sin 9 d 9 dcf), 
J Jq Jq 


As 


J sin 2 6 dor = 2i rr 2 J suf 


*9de- 


877T 2 


the total radiation is given by 


2 6 2 , .. 
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This formula still contains the displacement of the oscillating electron, 
or, more accurately, its second derivative with respect to the time. 
This is determined by the equation of motion of the electron under the 
influence of the incident radiation: 

ms = eE 0 . 

E 0 , the electric vector of the primary wave, however, is connected 
with the intensity of the incident radiation by the equation 


If we substitute these expressions in the equation above, the formula 
for the energy received by the electron from the primary wave and 
transformed into scattered radiation becomes 




877 

T 



U 


As the mass of the scattering particle occurs squared in the denomi- 
nator, we see that a proton or an 
atomic nucleus scatters some millions 
of times less than an electron. 



IX. Rutherford’s Scattering Formula 
for a-rays (p. 53). 

According to Rutherford, the nu- 
cleus of an atom (with charge Ze) 
and an a-particle (with charge E and 

Fig. 2. — Hyperbolic path in the scattering of an 
a-ray by a nucleus; a and b are the semi-axes, <? the 
distance between the centre and the focus. The angle 
of deflection is </> = tt — zQ. 


mass M) repel one another with the Coulomb force ZeE/r 2 . If we 
consider the heavy nucleus as at rest, the a-particle describes an orbit 
(fig. 2) which is one branch of a hyperbola, one of whose foci coincides 
with the nucleus K. Let b be the distance of the nucleus from the 
asymptote of the hyperbola which would be described by the a-particle 
if there were no repulsive force. Further, we denote the distance of 
the nucleus K from the vertex of the hyperbola by q; then 

q = e(l -f- cos0), 
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where e denotes the linear eccentricity OK (i.e. the distance between 
the centre 0 and the focus K), and # the angle between the asymp- 
tote and the axis. From fig. 2 we readily see that 


= b 
sin 9 

and hence that 


6 ( 1 . + C08g ) =6 cotg; 
sin# 2 


b is obviously equal to the length of the minor semi-axis of the 
hyperbola. 

In the first place we shall seek to find a relation between the “ col- 
lision parameter 55 b and the angle of deviation <j> 9 which, as we see 
from the figure, is equal to tt — 29. We accordingly apply the laws 
of motion to the a-particle. First we have the theorem of the conser- 
vation of energy: the sum of the kinetic energy and the potential 
energy is constant. At a very great distance from the nucleus the 
a-particle has kinetic energy only; let its velocity there be v. If we 
equate this energy to the total energy at the instant when the electron 
is passing the vertex of the hyperbola, we have 

±Mv z = i Mv 0 * + 

or, if we divide by ~Mv 2 and for short put k = ZeE/Mv 2 , 

v 0 2 ^ 2k sin 9 

v 2 6 1 + cos #* 

Further, we have the theorem of the conservation of angular 
momentum, in virtue of which 

Mvb = Mv 0 q, 

01 ^0 _ & __ sin 0 

v q 1 + cos #’ 

/ v o\ 2 — s * n2 ^ — 1 — cos 9 
\v/ (1 + cos#) 2 1 + cos 9 


Substituting this value in the above equation and carrying out a few 
transformations, we have 


6 

k 


554 _W, 

cos# 


(E 908) 


19 
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or, since <f> = ir — 20, 

b = k cot 

2 

This gives the angle of deviation as a function of b , the distance of the 
rectilinear prolongation of the path of the a-particle (the asymptote) 
from the nucleus. 

It is now easy to calculate how many a-particles in an incident 
parallel beam are deviated by a specified amount. We imagine a 

plane E at right angles to the 
incident beam and at a great 
distance from K ; C is the foot 
of the perpendicular from K to 
E (fig. 3). It is obvious that 
all the a-particles which pass 
through a ring of E formed by 

Fig. 3. — Relative frequency, in a definite 
angular region, of scattering of a-particles by a 
nucleus. 



two circles with radii b and b + db will be subject to a deviation 
between <f> and </> + d<f>. If one particle passes through one square 
centimetre of E in one second, the number passing through the ring 
in question will be 

dn = 27rbdb, 

where 

db = M(cot<£/2) = — 

2 81X1*9/2 

Hence 

\dn\ = rrl ; 2 - C ^i/ 2 | d<j> |. 

1 1 sin^/2 1 ri 

This is the number of particles deviated through an angle between 
(f> and <j> + d<t J; they are uniformly distributed over a zone of a unit 
sphere, the area of the zone being 2 77 sinfidcf). Hence W (</>), the 
number of a-particles deviated into a unit of area of the unit 
sphere, is dn /2tt sin <£<£</>, so that the probability of deviation per 
unit solid angle is 

W(6) = i/c 2 ~ V 1 

W 4 sin 4 ^4/2 \2Mv 2 / sin 4 ^/2* 

This is Rutherford’s scattering formula. Each relationship (between 
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Z, M , v, </>) contained in it can be tested experimentally by counting 
the scattered a-particles; the ^-relation, it is true, can only be investi- 
gated experimentally over a small region, as the range of velocity 
available with naturally-occurring a-particles is small. In general 
the agreement between the formula and experimental results is ex- 
tremely accurate; with light atoms, of course, we must take into 
account the recoil of the nucleus K after collision with the a-particle, 
which is easily done. Marked discrepancies have been found only in 
the case of almost central collisions (deviations of almost 180°) of 
light atoms (which have low nuclear charges, so that the incident 
a-particle approaches the nucleus very closely); here, however, we 
shall not go into further details. 

As the charge and mass of the a-particles are known (they are 
He ++ ions, for which M = 4cM in E = 2e) and their velocities can be 
determined from deflection experiments, the formula can be used to 
find the nuclear charge Z. For this we need only know the number 
of scattering atoms per unit volume and count the number of a-particles 
in the presence and absence of the scattering layer. For example, 
accurate experiments by Chadwick gave the following values for Z: 

Platinum Silver Copper 

77*4 46*3 29-3, 

while according to the periodic table the numbers should be 
78 47 29. 

The excellent agreement between the two sets of figures confirms the 
basic assumption that the nuclear charge and the atomic number are 
identical. 

X. The Compton Effect (p. 75). 

Here we shall investigate the collision between a light quantum 
and an electron, on the assumptions of the special theory of relativity. 
This procedure is appropriate for our purpose, as it does not make 
the calculations any more complicated, while on the other hand the 
result obtained is then valid for the scattering even of very hard 
radiation. 

The calculations are based on the theorems of the conservation 
of energy and of momentum. The energy of the light quantum 
before the collision is hv, its momentum hvjc\ the corresponding 
quantities after the collision we shall call hv and hv jo. For 
the sake of simplicity we shall regard the electron as at rest 
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previous to the collision; in this case its energy will be equal to the 
rest-energy m 0 c 2 corresponding by Einstein’s formula to the rest-mass 
m 0 , while its momentum will be zero. Let v be the velocity of 

the electron after the collision; then its mass m will be — — , 

m 0 c 2 V(1 - 

its energy me 2 will be -yrz— - YTT y an< ^ momentum mv will be 
m 0 v v ' ‘ ' 

^ 7(1 _ v 2 /c 2 ) ' ma ^ a ^ S0 Sa ^ ^at a ^ er co ^ s * o;i1 e l ec 't r011 has 
the “ kinetic energy ” 

<” - 1 ) 

J/A (Which, as we easily see by expanding in powers 

hv Svp \ v l c > a o rees formula \ m 0 v 2 of non- 

~~~/ relativistic mechanics when the velocity is 
\ small), while before collision this “ kinetic 

^ energy 55 is zero. 

Fig for‘th^cTmpton effect^ Then ^ ^ * s angle of deviation of the 
light quantum and i/j the angle of deviation of 
the electron, the theorems of the conservation of energy and of 
momentum take the following forms (see fig. 4): 

Conservation of energy: hv + m 0 c 2 = hv + me 2 ; 


Conservation of momentum: 


hv hv . . , 

— = — cos <z> + mv cos 0, 
c c 


0 = — sin</> — mv si xn/j. 
c 


Eliminating ift from the last two equations, we obtain 
mW = h 2 {(v — v cos cj>) 2 + (v si n</>) 2 } = h 2 (v 2 + v 2 — 2vv l cos</>). 

Again, from the energy equation we have 

m 2 c^=[h{v — v')-\- m Q c 2 } 2 — A 2 (v 2 +^ 2 — 2w')-\- 2m 0 c 2 h(v — v') -f~ m 0 2 c 4 . 


% 2 ■ 2 /t A 


by definition, subtracting one of these equations from the other gives 
m 0 2 c 4 = — 2h 2 vv'(l — cos cf>) + 2 m 0 c 2 h(v — v') -f- m 0 2 c 4 
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or 


(1 — cos£) = ™£ 
h 


m 0 c 2 / 1 

TV 



If for convenience we denote the quantity 

— = 0-0242 A. 
m 0 c 


(which is in general referred to as the Compton wave-length) by A 0 , 
the above equation can also be written in the form 

AA = A' — A = c — ~\ = (1 — cos </>) ■— = 2A 0 sin 2 
\v v / m 0 c 2 

which was given in the text. 


XL Phase Velocity and Group Velocity (p. 78). 

In order to give a strict proof of the relationship V = dv /dr given 
in the text, we in the first instance consider the most general form of a 
group of waves; it must have the form of a Fourier integral 

u(x, t) = J a(r)e 2irl ^' t ~ TX) dr, 

where v = v(r) is to be regarded as a function of the wave-number r. 

We now assume that the group is very narrow, so that in the 
integral there occur only those waves of finite amplitude whose wave- 
numbers differ from the mean wave-number r 0 by a very small amount. 
If we put T = T 0 + r x , v(t) — v 0 + and a(r 0 + r x ) = b(r x ), the 

wave-group may be written in the form 

u(x, (,) ----- A (x, t)e 2ni ( l ' ot ~ ToX \ 

where 

A( x, t) j’b(r 1 )e Mint - T ' x) dT 1 . 

Hence the wave-group may be regarded as a single wave of frequency 
i' G , wave-number r () , and amplitude A(x, t) varying from point to 
point and moment to momont. This assumption is justified, as accord- 
ing to our assumption A(x, t) is a function which varies only slowly 
compared with the exponential function a f lrs ^ 

approximation it varies in the rhythm of a mean of the beat 
frequencies v v which are very small compared with r 0 . 

The velocity with, which a definite value of the amplitude A(x, t), 
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e.g. its maximum, advances with the wave is called the group velocity. 
This is accordingly found from the relation 

3 A dx.dA ___ q 
dx dt dt 

obtained by differentiating the equation A(x, t) = const, with respect 
to the time. If we call the group velocity U to distinguish it from the 
phase velocity, we have 

U — ( d%\ 3 A /dt 

\dt /A— const. dA /dx 

Now obviously 

dA 

-= = 2rri J 

dA r 

= -2Tri j 


As we have assumed that the group is confined to a very narrow range 
of wave-length, we can expand in powers of r x : 



Hence 


dA / dv\ dA 

dt \dr) Q~dx’ 


and for the group velocity we accordingly have 



while the phase velocity is given by 

v 

u = 

T 


XII. Elementary Derivation of Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Relation. 

We consider a wave packet of finite width. For the sake of simplicity 
we represent its amplitude at any moment by a Gauss error function 
(such as actually occurs in the ground state of the harmonic oscillator, 
Appendix XXXII, p. 343): 

f(x) = Ae-***'\ 

then Ax the width is given by 

Ax = 'V x 2 = 
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The Fourier representation of f{x) is 

f(x) = f <£(T)e 2w/ ™rfT 3 

where 

<$(t) = f f(x)e~‘ 2v ' lTX dx 

is the amplitude of a partial harmonic wave with the wave number t. 
Introducing the expression oif(x) in </>(t) we have 

00 

</>(v) = A f (*’/«* + 

J — ao 

= Ae~ (KT “ )l f e~ (xla+7rira) ’dx. 

This integral is transformed by the substitution x/a -f- Trim = y into 
the Gauss integral rX) 

a f e~~ yi dy = aV 77. 

Therefore 

</>(t) = Aa'V 7rc” (,rT ^ s = 7 Te~ r * ib \ 

where ^ 1 

7T(l 

The distribution of the elementary waves composing the wave packet 
f(x) is again a Gauss function with the half width b =-* I /77a. Putting 

Arr = ta, At = ^6, one has Ax . At = and introducing the mo- 
mentum j) = At: ^ :7T 

A x A 

' A® . Ay = ^ , 

477 

which is the. exact expression of Heisenberg’s uncertainty law for the 
special wave packet (see Appendix XXXII, p. 343). It is evident that 
with respect to order of magnitude tin? relation A;/; . Ap > — 1 h holds for 
any form of the wave packet. We shall prove the inequality with an 
exact numerical coefficient later (see Appendix XXII, p. 312). 

XIII. Hamiltonian Theory and Action Variables (p. 101). 

Here we shall briefly consider the mechanics of multiply periodic 
motions and the corresponding quantum conditions. According to 
Hamilton, the motion of a system is described completely by stating 
the energy as a function of the co-ordinates q k and the momenta p h , 
the so-called Hamiltonian function H(q v q%, . . . , p v p 2 , . . .). (For 
ordinary rectangular co-ordinates the momentum p k becomes m k q k ; 
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here, ^,s in what follows, the dot denotes differentiation with respect 
to the time.) The equations of motion are then 


?* = 


8 'H 

<W 


Vk = 


dH 


From these the theorem of the conservation of energy follows imme- 
diately; for if we form the total differential coefficient of II with re- 
spect to the time, and make use of the equations of motion, we have 


dt k 




= 0 , 


that is, the energy of the system, H(q k , p k ) = E , is constant. 

In general we can replace the pair of variables (p k , q k ) by an 
arbitrary pair of canonically conjugate variables, where we define 
canonical variables by the fact that they satisfy equations of the 
type of the equations of motion given above. The investigation of 
such canonical transformations leads to a mathematical problem (the 
so-called Hamilton-Jacobi differential equation) which in many cases 
can be solved. Here we shall assume that a solution can be found. 
Then the problem of integrating the equations of motion may be 
stated in the following form: to find new canonical variables 
(J jo w k), such that the energy depends on the quantities J k only, not 

O rr 

on the quantities w k . Then by the equations of motion J k = — = 0, 

dw k 

so that J k is constant throughout the motion. On the other hand, 
dH . , 

w Jc — v ic = x-y- is also constant as time goes on, owing to the constancy 
oJ k 

of the quantities J k , and w lc increases linearly with the time: 
Wjc = v k t. Thus the integration problem is solved in the new co- 
ordinates, and it only remains to make the reverse transformation. 

A system is said to be singly or multiply periodic if the variables 
just defined can be found such that each rectangular co-ordinate is 
periodic in the quantities w ki i.e. can be represented as a Fourier series 
in terms of these variables w l9 . . . , w k ; so that, r v r a , . * . being 
positive or negative integers, 

X = 2a Ti|T ^J 27r ^ + ^+*'«) = Sa T t e 2irf(r l i. l -|-T,,* a -t- ...)^ 

T 1> T 2. ••• T lt To, . . d* 

The coefficients a Tjj Ta> are then functions of the quantities J k . If the 
motion is periodic, the quantities J k are said to be action variables and 
the quantities w k angle variables. We have already had an example 
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of this Mad in the rotator, where the azimuth cf> and the angular momen- 
tum f were taken as canonical co-ordinates. Then the Hamiltonian 


function is H = whence there follow the equations of motion 

dH dH 

cb — = = oj, p = — — - = 0. These have the solutions p = const. 

dp A op 

and <f> = cot. The rectangular co-ordinate is then given by 


x = ae l({> = ae i(at . 


Ehrenfest has proved that the action variables J k are adiabatic 
invariants, i.e. that the quantities J k can be quantised. We now postu- 
late the quantum conditions 

J k — hn k (n k an integer). 

We can, however, only set up as many conditions of this kind as there 
are incommensurable frequencies in the motion. This may be seen 
as follows. By way of example we consider the case of two degrees of 
freedom; the index in the Fourier series then contains the sum 
v i T i + v 2 t 25 where r v r 2 are integers. If, e.g., v 1 = kv 2 , where k is an 
integer, v x t x + v 2 r 2 = v 2 (^ r i + t 2 ). Now k^ -f- t 2 can take any 
integral value, since r x and t 2 are integers. In reality, therefore, we 
have only a single periodic motion and a single periodic Fourier series, 
and it is clear that in these circumstances only one quantum condition 
can exist. This case is referred to as degeneracy. 

The canonical variables J k and w k can be conveniently determined 
in the case where the system is separable, i.e. once the equations of 
motion have been solved each p k depends only on the corresponding q k : 

Pic = PM- 

Here it may be shown that the action variable J k corresponding to 
the Mi period is given by 

J k — faicfyk, 

where the integral is to be taken over the whole period. Hence in the 
case of separable co-ordinates the quantum condition may be stated 

at once: r 

fPiAqic = hn k . 

Without further examination these conditions do not reveal whether 
degeneracy is present or not. Hence before applying them it is neces- 
sary to investigate carefully what the actual number of incommen- 
surable periods ill the system is. Frequently, however, it is convenient 
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to take no notice of this (Sommerfeld) and simply to write down super- 
fluous quantum conditions. Then the physically observable quantities 
like energy, momentum, &c., depend only on certain combinations of 
the quantum numbers n v n 2 , so that they may be expressed by 
a smaller number of integers; thus contradictions cannot arise. This 
method has the following additional advantage: if a degenerate system 
is perturbed, e.g. by an external electric or magnetic field, the degeneracy 
is in general removed and there appears a new fundamental period, 
incommensurable with the former periods. If the unperturbed system 
has been discussed by means of suitable variables involving a super- 
fluous period, and the perturbations are small, the quantum conditions 
can be taken over direct from the unperturbed case. We shall meet 
with an example of this in connexion with the Kepler problem. 

XIV. Quantisation of the Elliptic Orbits in Bohr’s Theory (pp. 92, 107). 

The quantisation of the elliptic orbits in the Bohr atom is carried 
out here by means of the method, described in the previous section, 
of over-quantising the system by using more periods to describe the 
motion than it actually has. 

We have first to write down the classical laws of motion for two 
particles of masses m‘ and M and charges — e and Ze which attract one 
another according to Coulomb’s law. (These correspond exactly to 
the laws of motion in astronomy, except that there the attracting 
force is the force of gravitation.) If (x v y v z x ) and (x 2 , y 2 , %) are the 
co-ordinates of the electron and the nucleus respectively, W, the energy 
of the motion, is given by 

7p 2 

W = i m(x^ + y-f + % 2 ) + \M(x 2 2 + «/ 2 2 -f z 2 2 ) — — . 

r 

I 

If we regard the centre of gravity of the system as at rest, then 
mx x + Mx 2 is zero; introducing the relative co-ordinates (x, y , z), 
where x = x 2 — x v &c., as new variables, we have 

—M m 

X-, = X } X 2 = — X. 

M + m M + m 

Similarly for the corresponding components of the velocity. The 
corresponding term of the kinetic energy is then 

\mx* + \Mx£ = | fix 2 , 

where (jl is the so-called effective mass mikf/(m + M)\ cf. the discussion 
of the motion of the nucleus in § 1, p. 96. Hence the problem 
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may be treated as a Kepler problem for the relative motion about the 
centre of gravity with co-ordinates (x, y , z) and effective mass /x. 

For such motions about a fixed centre the conservation of angular 
momentum (theorem of areas) holds as well as the conservation of 
energy. The former implies in the first place that the motion is all in 
one plane. We take this plane as the ay-plane and transform to polar 
co-ordinates by means of the equations x = r cos <56, y = r si n<f>. The 
momentum theorem then gives 

— p (l> = const. 

In polar co-ordinates the energy is 

W = |/x(r 2 -f- r 2 <^ 2 ) — = const. 

r 


Eliminating <j> between these two equations and noting that 


we have 


r = j> dr = fa dr 

d<j) pr 2 dcf 



Here it is advantageous to introduce the new variable p = 1/r; for 
p we then have the differential equation 



This may readily be solved by differentiating once more with respect 
to cj)] rejecting the factor dp/d<f), we have the differential equation, of 
the second order 




- 0 . 


As is well known, its general solution is 

P = ^+0 cob(c/>-U 

IV 

containing the two constants 0 and </> 0 ; by suitable choice of cj> the 
latter can always be made to vanish. If for brevity we also put 
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we have 


r = ~ 


1 + e COS </> 


As we know, this equation represents a conic. In order that the motion 
may be periodic, i.e. in order that the conic may be entirely at a finite 
distance, the denominator in the above polar equation must never 
vanish; that is, | € | must be less than 1. Perihelion, i.e. the minimum, 


Aphelion 


value of r, corresponds to the azimuth <f> = 0; then r ± = - ^ 

1 + € 

corresponds to <f> = tt: r 2 = — . From these we obtain the expression 


a 


i 

2 


;( r i + fa) = 


for the major semi-axis a. For </> — +7t/ 2, r is equal to the semi-latus- 
rectum q of the ellipse (see fig. 8, p. 107). Further, we readily see that e 
is the numerical eccentricity and that the minor se mi -axis is given by 

b = zz e a y Tlie ener 87 of the motion is obtained by substituting 

from the equation of the ellipse in the previous expression for W; we have 

which is the same as the result for a circ ular orbit (p. 92) if we 
replace the radius by the major semi-axis. 

Now, although there is only one period, we prescribe two quantum 
conditions - . 

d)f r dr = n'h, yp^dcf, = hh. 

Owing to the constancy of p^, the second condition at once gives 

h 7 


eV 
2a ’ 


The first integral, however, is not so easy to calculate; here we have 
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Accordingly, we have to evaluate the integral 




! sin 2 <f> 


(1 + e cos <f>) : 


dcf> 


for a complete revolution, i.e. <f> runs from 0 to 2n. Integrating by 
parts, we have 


; sin</> 


Ll + ecos^J 


2tt ,.2 

n Jo 


? COS <f> 


1 + € COS (j) 


M = ~f T 

*'0 1 


•cos <f> 


+ € COS 


Multiplying the second expression by +2 and the first by — 1 
adding, we obtain 


I = 


___ r 2rr e 2 sin 2 </> + 2<= cos </>(1 + e cos <j>) 


—f. 


0 (1 + <=cos<^>) 2 

,2rr 1 + 2e cos <f> + e 2 cos 2 <5 b ^ 


d(j) 


.2t r 


1 — € 2 


(1 + € COS</>) 2 


(1 + € COS^>) 2 


dcj>. 


The first of these integrals can be evaluated at once and gives —2ir\ 
the second, in virtue of the equation of the ellipse, may be written in 
the form 


r 2 * 1 - e 2 

■4) (l+€COS</>) 2 



This form of expression shows that apart from the factor 


(1 - * 2 ) 
f 


the integral represents twice the area of the elliptical orbit, which, as 
we know, is nab, where a and b are the semi-axes of the ellipse. Sub- 
stituting the values previously found for the latter and collecting 
terms, we find that the first quantum condition gives 


n'h = - 

-2 Tjy* + p (l , 

or 

in 2 p< } ; 


1 - €* 

If we put 


we have 



2n 


(1 - e 2 ) 3/2 


-JiJc -f- 


4:n 2 e 2 ZfjLa = h\n' + h ) 2 . 


n' h — n, 


2^ 

V(1 ~ * 2 )’ 


h 2 n 2 

477 2 C 2 /XZ’ 
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so that the energy is 

E = _ e*Z = _ 27 r 2 eyZ 2 _ M 
2a h 2 n 2 n 2 * 

Thus by an argument based on Bohr’s theory we have obtained the 
Balmer term with the correct coefficient. 

In deducing this we began by introducing two quantum conditions 
and hence two quantum numbers, the radial quantum number n' 
and the azimuthal quantum number Jc. As the orbit has only one period, 
however, it is found unnecessary to use both quantum numbers in 
finding the energy levels, as the latter involve only the sum of the two 
quantum numbers. This we call the 'principal quantum number , as 
in the unperturbed motion it alone determines the positions of the 
terms. 

^ The significance of the two other quantum numbers only becomes 
evident if the degeneracy is removed by some perturbation (due to 
deviations from the Coulomb field, introduction of the relativistic 
variation of mass, presence of an external field, or some other cause). 
We can, however, gain an idea of the meaning of the quantum numbers 
from the purely geometrical point of view by considering the elliptic 
orbit. If, as in § 1 (p. 99), we denote the radius of the first circular 
Bohr orbit for Z = 1 by 

_ h 2 
a ° 4ttV 2 ’ 

the major semi-axis of the ellipse is 


Using the formula above, we similarly obtain the values 
b=^nk, q = | ** 

for the minor semi-axis and the semi-latus-rectum. The ratio of the 
axes, b/a, is accordingly equal to k/n. If n = k, we obtain the circular 
orbits of the Bohr atom, for k = 0 the so-called pendulum orbits 
(straight lines through the nucleus); but, as was emphasized in the text 
(p. 108), the latter are to be excluded. 
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XV. The Oscillator according to Matrix Mechanics (p. 118). 

We proceed to illustrate the fundamental ideas of matrix mechanics 
by means of an example, namely, the linear harmonic oscillator. 
We start from the classical expression for the energy, 

^=3- + i/s'. 

which leads to the equations of motion 

V = ~~M q = P -, or q=-lq=-^q, (c o 0 = 

The difference between classical mechanics and quantum mechanics, 
as was explained in the text, lies in the fact that the quantities p and 
q are no longer regarded as ordinary functions of the time, but stand 
for matrices, the element q nm of which denotes the quantum amplitude 
associated with the transition from one energy-level E n to another, 
E m . Its square, just like q 2 , the square of the amplitude in classical 
mechanics, is a measure of the intensity of the line of the spectrum 
emitted in this transition. When we introduce the matrices into the 
classical equations of motion, we must also bring in the commutation 
law 

h 

n ~ 2P = 0 . 

2l T'i 

as quantum condition. 

These equations are easily solved. If the matrix (q nm ) is to satisfy 
the equation of motion q ~|- 0 o 0 2 q = 0, this equation must be satisfied 
by each element of the matrix independently: 

Qriin + ^0 Qnm 


Hence if we make the natural assumption 


we must have 


// /-y(a) 

ynm !/ nm j 

(<V ^ nm^Qnrn 


that is, either q nm = 0 or co mn ----- +a> {) . TJlus all the quantities q nm 
vanish except those for which co mn -| w () or o) nm --- — co 0 . As we are 
still free to arrange the numbering of the matrix elements as we please, 
we make the following statement: the frequency 00 nm = ~\~aj {) corre- 
sponds to the passage from the n-th state to the (n — l.)-th (emission), 
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—<^0 the passage from the n - th state to the (n-\- l)-th 
(absorption), so that 

inm = 0 if m 4= n + 1, 

9.nm 0 if 771 = 71 1« 

This choice of order will be found convenient later, as individual rows 
(or columns) of the matrices with higher suffixes correspond to states 
of higher energy. We would, however, expressly emphasize the fact 
that this fixing of the order does not destroy the generality of the 
solution in any way. 

The co-ordinate matrix accordingly has the form 


ro 


(? nm ) — 


?10 

0 


?oi 

0 

?21 


0 0 . . : 

?12 0 ... 

0 j 23 . . . 


The momentum matrix has an analogous form; from p = [xq it follows 
that 

JPnm j 

and hence that 


(Pnm) — 


' 0 

^loSio 

0 


= %jJLCO 0 


0 

?io 

0 


^oiSoi 0 0 . . . 

® ^ 120 . 1 % 0 . . . 

aj 21?2l 0 &>23?23 • • * 


?01 0 0 

0 — ?12 0 

?21 0 ^23 


in virtue of the above statement about the quantities co nm . 

What we are chiefly interested in is the question of the energy levels. 
We accordingly calculate the energy matrix, using the co-ordinate 
matrix and the momentum matrix just given, from the classical energy 
function 

W = i - + W = ~ ( p 2 + nWf)- 

p Zp, 

To do this we have to form the squares q 2 and p 2 . This is carried out 
according to the rule given in the text (p. 117) for the multiplication of 
matrices. If a and b are two matrices, the elements of their product 
c~ ab are given by _ 

C nm 2 j Q'nkbjcm’ 
k 
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Using this rule, we readily obtain the two expressions 


f = 


? 01?10 0 ? 01?12 • • • 
0 M 01 + ?12?21 0 

?21?10 0 ?21?12 + «23?32 • • • 






tfoifto 0 — ?<u2ia 

0 ?io2«l + 2u9k 0 

— ?21?X0 ^ ??21?12 + ?23?32 • • • 


Substituting these matrices in the expression for the energy, we obtain 
the energy matrix 


W = JJLCjOq 2 


?01#10 

0 

0 


0 

?lO?<tt + ?12?21 
0 


0 

0 

?21?12 + S23?32 • • • 


The first thing which strikes us about this matrix is that all the 
elements vanish except those in the principal diagonal. This, however, 
is equivalent in meaning to the energy theorem, namely, the energy 
of a given state is constant as time goes on. Indeed, the time factors 
disappear from, all the diagonal terms; for example, the first term 
would have the time factor e llll0lt e tu)U)t , but this is equal to unity, 
as cu 01 09 jq . 

The individual terms of the principal diagonal represent the ener- 
gies of the individual states, and in fact the element W nn gives the 
energy of the w-th state. The energy matrix involves in the first 
place the elements of the not yet completely determined co-ordinate 
matrix. These may, however, be obtained by means of the com- 
mutation law pq — qp == h/^rri, and the energy levels may then be 
found. 

If, following the above rules, we substitute the co-ordinate matrix 
and the momentum matrix in the commutation law, we readily obtain 
the matrix 


(pq - qp) = —2ipo) 0 


?m?i* 

0 

0 


0 

? 10?01 

0 


0 

0 

(Z‘23^32 #21?12 * * * 


( E 908) 
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Tlus matrix must be equal to hf 2m, or, more accurately equal to 
hjim times the unit matrix 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 


The two matrices must accordingly have their terms identical; this 
leads to the system of equations 


SoiSio = 

9l2?21 ?oi2io = 
" 92l2l2 = 


h 


477 /XCOq 5 

h 

4:7T/JL00q 

h 

47TyUCO 0 5 


These equations can be solved 

1n,n + 1 ?n+l >7! = (fl -f- 1) 


m succession, giving 
h 

4.:TT{ACO 0 


“ pre ”°“ in the eiei8y ^ 8“”*' 


W n 


E, 


hco. 


'n - 2 (q n , n +1 q„ + 1 , „ + q n> „_ 1 J 


~ ( 2w + 1 ) = hl, o( n + 1) (w= 0, 1, 2, . . .). 


Scre^S n ’ tWore > obtam our term scheme an equidistant 

iZ SZ 7T + r v a i in Boij ’ s tWy - The sole diff ™ 

es m the fact that the whole term diagram of quantum mechanics 

LtS If ° f B0lir,S tieOTy by half a W**™* of 

® ^ g7 ; f lt]l0Ugl1 tius ^rence does not manifest itself in the spec- 

to note ?w + l Pa r m statlstlcal P^blems. In any case it is important 
j"i i , 6 .^ near armonic oscillator possesses energy ±hv 0 in 
the lowest state, the so-called zero-point energy. 
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XVI. The Oscillator according to Wave Mechanics (p. 124). 

In this section we shall obtain the solution of the wave equation 
for the linear harmonic oscillator. The equation is 


If we put 

. 8ir 2 mE 
X = 



87 T z m 


(E-kff) 


</,= 0. 


27 rmojQ 4ir 2 mv 0 

h h ’ 


(oj 0 = 2t tv 0 — V(// m )) 


the equation becomes 

{£+»-•*}*-* 

Here A is the proper-value parameter and we have to find the values of 
A for which the equation has a finite and unique solution throughout 
all space. 

We can write down one solution of the equation at once, namely, 
the so-called Gaussian error function 

‘ifj = a 0 e”* a<?a = a 0 e~~' 2 ‘ n2mvoqilh , 


where the proper- value parameter is A 0 = a, as we readily see by sub- 
stitution in the wave equation. The corresponding energy is then 
given by 


E n 


Wa 
87 T % m 




This, we may state in anticipation, is the term of lowest energy, corre- 
sponding to the ground state. Here, therefore, we obtain the result 
given by the matrix method, namely, the ground state possesses a zero- 
point energy amounting to half Planck’s quantum of energy. 

In order to find the remaining solutions of the wave equation, it is 
convenient to assume that *// is of the form 

ifj = e~^v(q). 


(From the purely mathematical point of view one might be tempted 
to assume a similar expression but with the plus sign in the exponent; 
from the physical point of view, however, such an assumption is not 
permissible, as in that case the wave function would increase beyond 
all bounds as x increased.) 
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If we substitute the above expression in the differential equation, 
a brief calculation gives the following differential equation for v: 

dh 0 dv - /. x A 

— — 2cty — + (A — a)u = 0. 

As the equation is homogeneous, the factor e~* aq * disappears. This 
differential equation has the following advantage over the wave 
equation. If we assume that v may be expressed as a power series in q , 

= 2 
v=0 

substitute this series in the differential equation, and equate the co- 
efficients of powers of q to zero, we obtain the recurrence relation 

(v + 2)(v + l)a, +2 + { A - a(2v + l)}a v = 0, 

involving two coefficients only; whereas if we attempt to satisfy the 
wave equation by a power series for we are led to a recurrence 
relation involving three coefficients. The recurrence relation just 
given enables us to calculate the coefficients of the power series. 

On detailed examination, however, we find that in general the power 
series obtained in this way diverges more rapidly than when 
g->co 5 so that in this case the wave functions would increase 
beyond all bounds at infinity. The wave functions do not converge, 
i.e. the power series does not increase more slowly than e* aq * when 
2 “*■ 00 ^ unless the power series terminates. This happens for certain 
special values of the parameter A; in fact, as we readily see from the 
recurrence relation, the series breaks off at the term v = n if the factor 
multiplying a n vanishes, i.e. if 

A = X n = a (2n + 1). 

Recalling the meaning of A, in this case we obtain the expression 

E n = hv 0 (n + |) 

for the energy. It is possible to give a rigorous proof that these values 
for E are the only values for which the differential equation has a 
solution of the required type. The actual solutions take the form of 
a product of the exponential factor stated above and a finite polynomial 
in q of order %, in mathematical literature these polynomials are 
known as Hermite s polynomials. Eor our purposes it is important to 
note that wave mechanics and matrix mechanics both give the same 
energy levels for the harmonic oscillator, namely, a succession of equi- 
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distant terms, the characteristic deviation from Bohr’s theory being 
the displacement of the terms by § Jiv 0 , half the interval between them. 


XYII. The Vibrations of a Circular Membrane (p. 125). • 


The solution of the differential equation for the vibrations of a 
circular membrane, 

Aifi + A*/r = 0 (a=|_ 2 + A_), 


is easily obtained if we use polar co-ordinates. In this case, as we 
know, the differential equation takes the form 


?¥ , i_¥ , 

9r 2 r dr 


1 dhfr 

r 2 


+ Ai/r — 0. 


We see that the solution may be taken as the product of a function R 
depending on r only and a function <E> depending on </> only; i.e. in 
polar co-ordinates the variables are separable. The differential equa- 
tion can then be split up into two equations with the single indepen- 
dent variables r, </> respectively, by means of a separation parameter, 
which we shall call m 2 : 


dm , 

dr* + 


IdR 


r dr 


,- + XR- 


m* 


R = 0, 




m 2 <D = 


0. 


The second equation gives 

®= {1} 


It is essential that the wave function shall be one-valued; but this is 
not the case unless m is an integer, for otherwise an increase of 2tt in 
the value of cf> would give a different value for the wave function; 
hence the separation parameter m must be an integer (m ^ 0). 

The differential equation in r is the well-known equation defining 
the Bessel function J w (VAr) of the m-th order with argument V A r. 
Here, however, we must take the boundary conditions into account. 
As a particular case, we assume that the membrane is fixed at the 
circumference, so that for all points on the boundary R(p) = 0, where 
p is the radius of the membrane. Now the Bessel function of any order 
has an infinite number of zeros (in fact if the value of the argument 
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is not too small its graph is similar to a sine wave); the zeros of the 
Bessel function J m {z) we shall call z Q , z v z 2} ... . In order that the 
boundary condition may be satisfied, the argument of the Bessel func- 
tions must coincide with one of these zeros when r=p. Hence not 
all values of the parameter are possible, but only those for which 

V\p = z 0 , or or z 2 , . . . . 

In the first case the wave function has no zeros other than those for 
r—p and (where m > 0) for r = 0; in the second case it has one other 
zero, in. the third case two other zeros; hence in general for the proper 
value 

'S/^nP “ %n 

there are n other zeros (circular nodal lines; see fig. 20, p. 125). 


XVIII. Solution of Schrodinger’s Equation for the Kepler Problem 
(p. 125). 

Schrodinger’s equation for the Kepler problem is 


A^ + 


8 rfim ( j, e 2 Zi 


V 


E -f 


? )<A=o. 


Changing to three-dimensional polar co-ordinates r, 0, </>, we obtain 
the equation 

1 3 2 


3 2 2 0 1 3 2 cot 9 0 

3r 2 v r 2 3# 2 r 2 3 9 r 2 sin 2 0 3<ji 2 


+ 


87 t 2 m / 


E + 


* 

e 2 Z 


f) 


ifj= 0 . 


This equation is likewise separable; if we put 

^==£(r)©(0)®($, 

the equation may be split up into the three equations 


d 2 2 d 87 r 2 m 

dr 2 r dr h 2 


^+ c ° t ^+ A -- g ^}0 = ° 5 


R= 0, 


a? 


+ m 2 <E> = 0, 
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where m (as before) and A are the separation parameters. The solution 
of the third equation we know already: 



where m must be an integer, otherwise <E> is not one-valued. 

The second equation is the equation defining the spherical harmonic 
Pr(co$6), when A has the value 1(1 + 1) and | m | ^ l; for other 
values the equation has no finite one-valued solution. We shall prove 
this generally by combining the 8- and ^-relationships in the general 
surface harmonic Yi(9 } <j>). If for brevity we introduce the notation 

. 1 a . e d I d* 

sin 8 d6 3 8 sin 2 9 3 <f>*’ 

so that 

dr* r dr r* 


Yi(6 , <j>) must satisfy the differential equation 

AF*+ A7 Z =0. 

A general solution of this equation is obtained in the following way. 
We consider a homogeneous polynomial U l of the Z-th degree in x, y, 
z , which satisfies Laplace’s equation 

AZ7 z =0. 

If we now define a function Y t of the ratios x/r, y/r , z/r , i.e. of the 
angles 9 and c/> only, by means of the equation 

JJ l =z r l Y h 

substitute this in Laplace’s equation A U L =— 0, and carry out the dif- 
ferentiation with respect to r, we obtain, the equation 

(?’ + 2 A + A , riy i - -I- l ( l + 1)^.} = 0; 

\dr* r or/ r~ 

that is, the functions defined above are solutions of the differential 
equation AF l + A Y l 0 in the ease where 

A =l(i +1). 


It is possible to prove that no other values of A give finite and continu- 
ous one-valued solutions of the differential equation. The proper values 


of the equation 


AY 1 + XY t = 0 
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are accordingly equal to 1(1 + 1). Moreover, it is easy to reckon up 
the number of arbitrary parameters in any function of the Z-th degree. 
The most general homogeneous polynomial of the Z-th degree in x, y, z 
contains |(Z + 1)(Z + 2) arbitrary constants (it contains one term in x l , 
two in x three in x l ~ 2 , and so on, and finally (Z + 1) terms not con- 
taining x at all). These constants, however, are connected by certain 
relations depending on the condition AU l = 0; this equation is equiva- 
lent to §Z(Z — 1) equations for determining the coefficients, for AUi 
is a homogeneous function of the (Z — 2)-th degree, which must vanish 
identically. Hence Vi contains 

£{(Z+l)(Z+2)-Z(Z-l)}=2Z+l 


independent coefficients. Accordingly there are (2Z + 1) linearly 
independent spherical harmonics of the Z-th degree. If we write them 
in the usual form they correspond to the (21 + 1) 

possible values of the third (magnetic) quantum number m. 

We now pass on to the differential equation for the radial function R: 


d 2 2 d 87r 2 m ( ^ e 2 Z' 

dr 2 r dr h 2 \ r 


r=o. 

r 2 f 


Its solution must be finite and continuous for all values of r from zero 
to infinity. Here we are chiefly interested in the magnitude of the 
proper values E for which this equation has a solution satisfying the 
prescribed conditions. In particular, we shall only discuss the case 
where E < 0. This corresponds to the elliptical orbits in Bohr’s theory; 
energy must be supplied in order to remove the electron to the boundary 
of the atom or, better expressed, to an infinite distance from the nucleus. 
The case where E > 0 would correspond to Bohr’s hyperbolic orbits. 
Eor the sake of simplicity we shall introduce rational units. We 

h 2 

shall measure the radius in multiples of the Bohr radius — — — 

4:TT 2 me 2 Z 

and the energy in multiples of the ground state of the Bohr atom, 

-2Ae 4 Z 2 . + , om 

— , i.e. we put (p. 99) 

h 2 „ (-2rr 2 me i Z 2 \ 

H 4c-ir 2 me 2 Z \ ¥ f 

The wave equation then takes the simpler form 


dp 2 p dp p p 2 


J?= 0 . 
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We begin by investigating tbe behaviour of the function R for very 
large values of p. We accordingly omit the terms in 1 [p and 1/p 2 in 
the differential equation, so that the behaviour at infinity is given by 


the equation 


dP 

dp 2 


€ I R^ = 0. Its solution is R ^ = e ±pVc ; the upper 


sign, however, is impossible, as then the wave function would increase 
exponentially beyond all bounds as r and p increased and therefore 
could not be regarded as a proper function. 

The second special region is that of the origin. We obtain an 
approximation by omitting terms of the differential equation which 
tend to infinity more slowly than 1/p 2 when p -> 0. The equation is 
then 

i(i+ in 


dp 2 p dp 


R 0 — 0 . 


Here the solutions are R 0 = p l and R 0 = p“ z_1 ;' the second of these 
is impossible, for it becomes infinite at the origin. 

We now know how the desired function behaves at the two singu- 
larities p = 0 and p — oo . It is natural to assume that the complete 
function R is of the form 

R = e-'V/GO, 


where / is a function of p which must of course behave regularly at 
these two points (i.e. must not increase more rapidly than e +pVe at 
infinity) and which determines the nature of the complete function in 
the region intermediate between the regions of validity of the power, 
p\ and of the exponential function. Substituting this expression 
in the differential equation, we readily obtain the following differential 
equation for/: 


dj 

dp 2 


+ 2(Hi 1) df 

p dp 


- 2Ve / + - (1 - V<1 + 1))/= 0- 

dp p 


We attempt to solve it by means of a power series in p (or, better, in 
2p\A) and accordingly write 

/ = Sa„(2 P V e)". 

0 

Substituting this in the differential equation and rearranging the terms 
somewhat, we obtain 

v+z+ i __L)=o. 


z «„(W «r 

v - 0 


2Z-|- 1) - 


S a/2p \/ €) v ' 

r ==0 


•'( 
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This series must vanish identically, so that we obtain the recurrence 
relation / 1 \ 

a v+i( v + l)( v + 2J + 2) = a v yv -fi- l + 1 — 

for the coefficients. At the origin the function /is of course finite and 
equal to the initial term a 0 . At infinity, on the other hand, / becomes 
infinite, and in fact, as more detailed analysis shows, to a higher order 
than e +p ^ e , provided the series for / does not terminate. If, however, 
the series does terminate, R vanishes at infinity, despite the fact 
that / becomes infinite, in virtue of the exponential factor e~ pVe . The 
condition that the series shall terminate is obtained from the recurrence 
relation; the series breaks off after the n r -th term if 

n r + l + 1 = — . 

V e 

That is, l/\Ze must be a positive integer, or 

1 



where n = n r + l + 1; w is known as the principal quantum number, 
n r as the radial quantum number. 

We see, therefore, that solutions of the differential equation which 
satisfy the conditions of finiteness, continuity, and one-valuedness can 
be found only for certain discrete values of the parameter e, namely 
the values e = 1 /n 2 . Hence certain definite energy levels are alone 

possible, namely 2 tt 2 me 4 Z 2 

E = — = 

h 2 n 2 


JiR q Z 2 


which are those introduced in Bohr’s theory to explain spectra. 

We may add that the polynomials / are known as Daguerre’s poly- 
nomials; these, however, we shall not discuss in more detail here, 
except to mention that their zeros determine the position of the nodal 
surfaces r = const.; in fact, R has n r nodes, not counting the zeros for 
r = 0 (in the case where l > 0) and r = ° o. 


XIX. The Resultant Angular Momentum (p. 129). 
In the text we gave the operators 

h / d d\ 
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corresponding to the components of the angular momentum. The 
square of the resultant angular momentum is 

M 2 = M 2 + M y 2 + M 2 , 


where the expression M 2 implies the repetition of the operator M x \ 
that is, if we have operated with M x on a function ifj, the application 
of M 2 to the function iff means the formation of M x {M x \fj). 

Tor the first component, for example, we accordingly have 


M m hf,= 




or, carrying out the differentiations, 


9 + 


hence the operator M 2 is identical with the operator 


{b\U-y>*l-#* + 2y Z 

\2t t) \ 9 dz 2 dy 2 


9 9 . 3 , 9 
dy dz + V dy ^ dz 


> 


Adding the three components, we have 


P)2 7 ) 2 d 2 ' 

if +*)li+ <.*+**) jy +<**+!%» 


+ 2 


dz dx 


' 03 , 3 0 . 3 3 ' 

X 1J s- 5- + V z Y ■ 

ox dy ay dz 


' 3 , 3,3' 

ox ay dz, 


or, rearranging the terms and noting that 


3a , 3 2 . 3 

X - X -- = CT ^ • + sc _ , 

dx dx dx * 3x‘ 


M 2 : 


K) ! 

(£) V ( S + * + £) + (-£ + '* + *0 

+( 4 -'- v h *£))' 

a i x 3 . ?/ 3 . 3 3 3 1 1 1 

As we know, - -- --- + ,7 so that 

r ox roy r dz or 
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M 2 


/ a \ 2 / 2A . a a . 9 
= (&) \-^ + r - r - + r 


dr dr 


dr 


If we now change to polar co-ordinates, we see (cf. Appendix XVIIL 
p. 298) that 




(t\{-r 2 ( d l + 2d \ 

\2t tJ { \3r 2 ^ r dr/ 


* , 9 9, 9 

A + r~r 5 - + r — 
or or or 



This simply means that for every state with azimuthal quantum 

A 2 

number Z, M 2 has the proper value — - Z(Z + 1). The magnitude of the 

4r77 2 

resultant angular momentum is accordingly quantised and has the 

Ji 

value ^ Vl(l + 1). 

Further, in polar co-ordinates with polar axis z we have 


AT 


= A AA = 

2iri \ 3 y dx/ 


A i 

2wi d cj) 


Applying this operator to the one-valued function e’ m( ^ (where m = 
+1, +2, &c.), we have 


0, 


= ± m gM. 

2-77 


that is, the component M z of the angular momentum is also quantised, 
its proper values being integral multiples of A/2 tt, Bohr’s unit of 
angular momentum. We cannot go into the behaviour of the other 
two components (M m M y ) here, but merely mention that the matrices 
corresponding to them can be evaluated by the method explained in 
Appendix XXI. 


XX. Deduction of Rutherford’s Scattering Formula by Wave Me- 
chanics (p. 131). 

We consider Schrodinger’s differential equation 

{~8^ A+F+ 2^|}'A= 0 ’ 

and with it the conjugate imaginary form 


877 2 W 


A+ V ■ 


h 

2ni 


,f-U* 

idt) r 


0. 
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If we multiply the first equation by iff *, the second by ifj 3 and subtract, 
we obtain 

- - w + b if %- + ' * f ) - «• 


)=«, 


(#*) = 




irrM [dx 


)+4 


Thus, defining the stream vector 5 (number of particles per square 
centimetre per second) by the components 


= _h_ _1_ / 

27 n 2m \ 


V dx V dx 


r*\ 

~ )? ^3/ • * * J * • * 5 


we have 


9Jii 2 = 

dt 


j j\ <A \ 2 dv = — J di vsdv = — Js n 


Since the last integral represents the total number of particles 
leaving the bounding surface per second, this relation is consistent 
with the assumption that 


J | i/j \ 2 dv 


represents the number of particles 
within the volume v. If ijj : and there- 
fore s, vanishes at the boundary (for 
example, at infinity), then 

J | ifj | %dv = const., 

i.e. the total number of particles re- 
mains constant. 

For a stationary process (ifj ~ 
e -( 2 mlh)Et ^ j n which particles with 
large energy come from infinity, we 
have approximately, as in the text, 



Fig. 5. — Diagram for Rutherford’s 
scattering formula 


E W = Ve^WP* 


A i[j + = F(x , j/, z)e ikz , 
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, 2 Tt 2'7t 87 r 2 m Tr 

i "T J,= * V(S “ S) - F= ~nr V ' 

The general solution, which corresponds to superposition of the incident 
wave e ikz with an outgoing spherical wave, is 

if> = -■—-[[ f 6 — F(r')e ikz ' dx' dy’ dz', 

4:77 * J J R 

where P is the distance between P(a?, y : z) and P'(sc', y', z'). 

It is sufficient to have the solution for very great distances 
r = <\/(% 2 + y 2 + z 2 ) from the nucleus K (fig. 5); we have then 
approximately 

R = r — 

where r' is the vector ZP', and n is the unit vector in the direction 
KP. We can also put 

z! = r'n 0 , 

where n 0 is the unit vector in the ^-direction. Hence 

ifj = e^^-^P(r') da/ dy f dz'. 


On introducing polar co-ordinates a, jS round the vector ^ as 
axis, we find 


tjj == e ifc * — — /(6>); 


here 


with 


1 /»2rr /*7r /.00 

f(9) = — / dj 8 sin a da r' 2 dr'e tKr ' cos a P(/) 3 

4:77^0 •'o ^ 


if == yfc | ^ | = JcV 1 ~n} + w v 2 + (1 — ^) 2 


= A V / 2(l — w z ) = k\/2(Y — cos #) = 2& sin~, 

2 

where 6 is the angle between i.e. ifP, and the z~axis. The integra- 
tions with respect to a and j3 can be carried out: 

x f a\ Stt 2 m f 00 ,077/ /x 7 , sinifr' 

/(#) = / r F ? * • —vT-' 

h 2 J o Kr 
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The intensity of the incident wave is 



that of the scattered wave (for r great) is found from the secondary 
wave: 


= A 

27 n 2m \ dr 



= Aif32(^\ 

r 2 \m/ 


Hence the scattering probability per unit solid angle is 


w - 




The potential can be represented approximately by 


V=ZeE' 


p -r\a 


where the exponential function represents the screening effect of the 
bound electrons; a is of the order of magnitude of atomic radii, 10” 8 cm. 
The r-integration can then also be effected, and we get 

fm\ _ 87T 2 m ZeE 

~~ A 2 K 2 + 1/a 2 


Now K = 2 Jc sin 


9 


4:7T . 6 

A sm 2’ 


where A is the de Broglie wave-length; 


hence I /a 2 is always small compared with K for particles with veloci- 
ties at all rapid, except for the immediate neighbourhood of the direc- 
tion of the primary beam (9 ~ 0). If 1 / a 2 is neglected, the effect of 
the screening disappears entirely, and we find 


or, with 


m = 


8vbn ZeE 
W A 2 


27 rhnZeE 
'iWdiL TOfti 


, 277 2tT 

Ic = p — nvv 
h h 


(v = velocity): 


m= 


ZeE 1 
2 rnv 2 sin 2 912 


On squaring, this gives exactly Rutherford’s scattering formula, 
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p. 53 (apart from the notation: m instead of M , 9 instead of </>)• 
Whatever the law for 7(r) may be, a closed formula can be obtained 
(Bethe) just as easily as in the case before us, this law being expressed 
by an integral taken over the appropriate screening charge density, 
the so-called atomic scattering factor. 

XXI. Deduction of the Selection Rules for the Kepler Problem (p. 133). 

As was shown in § 6 (p. 130), the radiation associated with a 
quantum jump is given essentially by the matrix element of the 
co-ordinate, which is related to the wave-mechanical mean value of the 
electrical dipole moment in the way indicated in the text: 

Px — J x x &Tm' i'nlm dy dz, 

and so on. Here we shall prove that a large number of these 
integrals vanish, and that it is only for certain combinations of the 
quantum numbers (I, m) and (£', m!) satisfying the ££ selection rules 99 
that non-zero values are obtained for these integrals. 

To do this we must investigate the proper functions for the various 
states. We deduced these in Appendix XVIII (p. 298), and showed 
that they may be written in the form 

*An,Z === Rn,l{ r )Y i{9, (f ) ), 

where R n} i{r) is a function of the radius only and Y z {9 , <j>) denotes a 
general surface harmonic satisfying the differential equation 

AY z -\-l(l + l)Yi = 0 ( A = sin 0 4- Y 

\ sm 9 o9 30 sm 2 9 o<p“J 

We recall that the functions Y z are obtained by removing the factor 
r l from a homogeneous polynomial of the Z-th degree, U t (x, y , z), which 
satisfies Laplace’s equation AZ7j = 0. If we introduce this form of the 
wave functions into the matrix element above, the integral is split 
up into two parts, an integral over the elementary solid angle 
doo = sin ddddcj), which is of the form 

J iv x) = f~ TtTtdco 

j r 

and therefore does not depend on r, and the radial integral 

jK r R nl rHr 

(for dxdydz = r 2 drda>). Here we shall consider the first integral only, 
as it gives the selection rules by itself, the second integral merely 
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determining tlie gradations in the intensity of the radiation for the 
various transitions. 

We now assert that J n ^ x) is always zero unless the selection rule 
V = l + 1 is satisfied. To prove this some preliminaries are required. 
In the first place, it is easy to see that the integral 

N a .=fY m r Y lC Uo 

is zero except when l — l'. For the differential equation 

f?ay z -y,ay?= [ i’(v + 1 ) - i ( i + i)]y*y, 


when A is written out in full becomes 

1 3 


sm 


1 3d 


■ m e(Y* dY '-Y ar *Yl + 1 d (y* 
mB V e W Yl 1d) J + S0e"A f 

= [l'(l' + l)-l(l+l)]Y?.Y i; 


Wj_ Y dYJ\ 
3 <£ 1 dcj) ) 


if we now multiply both sides by dco = si nddddcj) and integrate over 
the whole range of 9 and </>, the left-hand side vanishes, the first term 
on account of the vanishing of sin# at the limits, the second term on 
account of its periodicity in <j>. Hence the integral of the right-hand 
side must vanish also, and the fact that 

m + 1) - 1(1 +1)]// r* Yidcj = 0 

leads to the result stated above, since the factor V(V -j- 1) — Z(Z -f- 1) 
is not zero unless V = l (1 and V are not less than zero); if V 4= l, there* 
fore, the integral must vanish. 

The proof of the selection rules is now completed as follows: as 

we shall show immediately, an expression of the form x Y L may always 

r 

be represented as the sum of two general surface harmonics of orders 
(l 1) and (l — 1), that is, 

- r. = y. +1 +U-X. 


If we substitute this in the integral J U S X \ it follows from the relation j list 
proved that the integral vanishes identically except when V = l h 1. 

The proof of the relation just used follows from the theorem that 
every homogeneous polynomial F(x, ?/, z) of the n-th degree can be 
reduced in one way only to an expression of the form 

F = TJ n + rHJ n _ 2 + ^? 7 n _ 4 + . . . + + . . . , 

( E 908) 


21 
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where the functions TJ n are the potential functions introduced above. 
If n = 0 or 1 the theorem is trivial, as every polynomial of zero or 
first degree is already a potential function. We shall prove by induc- 
tion that it is true in general. If we assume that the theorem is true 
for all polynomials of degree less than n, it is certain that AF, which 
is a polynomial of the ( n 2)-th degree, can be written in the form 

AF = UU + rH 7:_4 + . . . + r 2h ~ 2 U*_ 2h + . . . , 

where the functions U * are potential functions different from the 
U n s. We assert that the general solution of this equation, subject 
to the condition that F is of degree n, is 


F = G + 


wu , 4 


; + 


2(2n — 1) 4(2n — 3) 


+ • • • + 


r™U* 


n—2h 


2h(2n — 2h + 1 ) 


where G is an arbitrary function of the w-th degree, which satisfies 
Laplace’s equation AG = 0; for if we pick out an arbitrary term of 
this series and make use of Euler’s theorem for homogeneous poly- 
nomials, we have 


A(r u U*_ 2h ) = r 2h AU*_ 2h + 2 gradr 2 * grad U*_ 2h + {Ar 2h )U*_ 2h 

= 0 + 2.2 lr^~\n - 2 h)U*_ 2h + 2h(2h + 1 )r 2h ~ 2 U* n _ 2h 
= 2h(2n-2h+l )r 27l_2 U*_ 2h , 

which gives the result stated. The polynomial F is therefore reduced 
to the required form if we put U^ u = 2h{2n - 2h + 1 )V n _ 2h and 
U n — G. 

The proof of the relation stated follows at once: xUi is a polyno- 
mial of the (1+ l)-th degree and may therefore be expressed in the 

form given above: as A(xU l ) — 2 ~ is itself a potential function 

\ ±0r ^ ~dx = dx ^ Ul / of de S ree l ~~ l > onl y the fi rst term of the 

series, namely U^, appears in it, so that xU l involves only the first 
two terms of the series: hence 


xU l — U l+1 -f- r % TJi_ x , 

or, using the functions Y l and dividing the equation by r l+1 , 


x 

r 


Yi — Y Z+1 -f- 


Y 


i-v 


as we asserted above. 
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Now that we have given a general proof of the validity of the selec- 
tion rule V = l ± 1 for the azimuthal quantum number, we shall go 
on to consider the case where the levels with differing magnetic quantum 
numbers are split up, e.g. by an external magnetic field, and seek to find 
the selection rules which apply to transitions between these various 
levels. f 

For this purpose we change to the usual notation for the wave 
functions, in which the magnitude of the angular momentum about a 
particular axis may be recognized directly, viz. the general surface 
harmonic Y z (0, <f>) is replaced by the special function P{ m e im ^\ then 
the angular momentum about the polar axis is equal to mhj 2 tt. The 
integral then splits up into two integrals involving 8 alone and 

</) alone; here we are interested only in the integral in cf > , the integral 
in 6 merely giving the selection rule just obtained for l . 

We accordingly have to consider the three integrals 







/.27T 

si 

|i 

/ ye t( ' m ^ m ' )(f> dcf>, 
'0 


/»Srr 

II 

/ d<f>, 

'o 


which are readily evaluated if we introduce polar co-ordinates instead 
of x, y, and z. Since z = r cos 9 , the third integral is zero except when 
m' = m. We combine the two others in the following way: 

I x ± il v = f {x + iy)e^ m ~ nif)(l> dxf> = r sin 9 I (cos <f> + i sin 

= r sin 8 f e i{m “ m ' :l: 1 )<f> dcj>. 

This gives the selection rule m' m + 1. 

What, then, is the meaning of these two different selection rules 
in the case of the matrix elements if, y, z for the emitted radiation? 
We saw above that apart from the factor e (the elementary charge) 
this matrix element means the wave-mechanical average (probability) 
of the electrical dipole moment for a transition from the state nlm to 
the state n'l'm'. According to the correspondence principle, however, 
the existence of a dipole moment variable in time implies the emission 
of electromagnetic radiation; also, the radiation field of an oscil- 
lating dipole exhibits the peculiarity that there is no emission in 
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the direction of its vibration. If, therefore, the selection rule m' = m . 
holds only for the 2 -component of the dipole moment, this means that 
the radiation corresponding to the transition m -> m only appears 
when the electrical charge-cloud vibrates in the special direction (the 
2-direction). Hence this radiation can only be observed obliquely 
(at right angles) to the special direction. It is otherwise in the case 
of the two transitions m->m + 1, which can be observed in all direc- 
tions. By making observations in the as-direction, for example, we see 
the radiation due to the vibration of the dipole in the ^-direction, 
which in fact is the direction of vibration of the electric vector of the 
radiation. If we make observations in the 2 -direction, we still observe 
the x - and ^/-components of the radiation, but they are circularly 
polarized; as we see at once from the discussion above, the transition 
m m + 1 corresponds to a vibration of the charge-cloud with 
dipole moment x +■ iy , i.e. a circular vibration in the positive direction 
about the 2-axis; similarly for the transition m->m — 1. 

These theoretical statements can be tested directly in the case of 
the normal Zeeman effect. As is well known, on transverse observation 
(at right angles to the magnetic field) we see the normal Lorentz triplet, 
i.e. a splitting-up into three components. Of these the central one, 
which corresponds to the transition m m and is therefore not dis- 
placed, is polarized in the direction of the magnetic field, while the 
two other components, corresponding to the transitions m m + 1 
are transversally polarized. In longitudinal observations the undis- 
placed component disappears and we see only the two displaced 
components, which, as theory requires, are circularly polarized. 

XXII. The Formalism of Quantum Mechanics, and the Uncertainty 
Relation (pp. 84, 135). 

The deduction of the uncertainty relation, with the help of diffrac- 
tion phenomena and other processes capable of being visualized, gives 
only a result specifying an order of magnitude. To obtain an exact 
inequality, we must call upon the formalism of quantum mechanics. 

.. Of this a short exposition will now be given, and the various theorems 
will be illustrated by examples in the preceding Appendices. 

In wave mechanics, there corresponds to every physical magni- 
tude a (linear) operator A, which acts upon a wave function i[j of the 
co-ordinates q (q for brevity representing q 1} g 2 , . . .), and transforms 
it into another function cf>(q): 
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To the co-ordinate q itself, considered as an operator, corresponds the 
operation “ multiplication by q ”, <f> = qip; to the momentum p corre- 
sponds the operator ~, so that <p — Generally, we may 

■ fchinlr of A as any function of q and p; e.g. p 1 + g 2 , which changes ip 
into the function 

Two operations J., -B are in general not commutative, AB 4 = BA; 
e .g. pq — qp= h/2iri. If an operator A reproduces a function ip except 
for a factor, Aip — aip, then ip is called a proper function of A, and a 
a proper value of it. An example is given by the equation pip — aip, 

or — ^ = cult, with the solution ip = e (2 ” /A)a4 , which shows that 
2iri dq 

the proper functions in general are complex numbers. The proper 
value a is here any number. The operator p itself is usually called real, 
if the proper values a are taken as real numbers; the operator q is of 
course also real. Generally, the following definition is found useful: 
to every operator A there corresponds an adjoint A + defined by the 
condition that for any two functions (f>, 1 p we are to have 

J <p* . [Aip) dq = J (A + <p)* . ipdq. 

If A = A+, A is said to be real. That is the case, for example, for 
q and p. With q, this is trivial; with p, we have, by integration by 
parts, 

y> ■ <H ~fr (as 8 |) -'4 = -/* 2S 

=/*•(; 

where we assume that the integrated terms vanish. Generally, the 
proper values of real operators are real; for it follows from A = A + ,. 
for <j> = i/j, that the magnitude 

J >p*[A tfi) dq = f(AiP)* . ip dq - (/ (A>P) . ip*dq )*, 

and is therefore real. If further Ai/j — ai/j , then, except tor the real 
factor the preceding magnitude, is equal to a. 
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' Let A be a real operator, and a v a 2 two of its proper values, if; v 
tlie corresponding proper functions, so that we have 

\ Aip x = ^ ^ 2 ^ 2 * 

Multiply the first equation by ^ 2 *, the conjugate of the second by i/j x ; 
then integrate over the g-space and subtract: thus 

/ [«WWi) - = K - a a) / ’Px’pfdq. 

The left side vanishes, since A — A + . Hence, for any two unequal 
proper values (a x 4 = & 2 ), 

Jip 1 x/t 2 *dq= 0 ; 

the proper functions are said to be orthogonal. ( 

Any proper function can be multiplied by an arbitrary factor; this 
we determine by the normalizing condition 

fM*dq=f | l; 

thus, for any two proper values a mi a n (assumed to be unequal) 

f'l J m<Pn*dq=$ mn , 

where § mn is equal to 1 or 0, according as m = n, ox m =\= n. Examples 
have already been given (oscillator, p. 295; hydrogen atom, p. 298). 

A real operator has in general an infinite number of proper values 
a v a 2 , . . . , and proper functions ift v if/ 2 . . . . The former we here 
assume for simplicity to be discrete and all different. We can develop 
any function 4 in a series of such proper functions (generalized Fourier 
series): 

4> = 

n 

On multiplication by i(t m * this gives, in virtue of the orthogonal and 
normalizing relations: 

Jcf>ift m *dq = c m . 

Further, we have 

/ | 4, | *dq =J <f> . <f>*dq — 2c„ J dq 
= 2c n e n * = 2 | c n | 2 

n n 

We can take for the function Bip m where if/ m is one of the proper 
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functions of the operator A, and B another operator; the coefficients 
(On) depend now on both indices m and n\ 

Bxjj m 

n 

B„ m = fi/i n *(Bil) m )dq. 

These. B nm can be considered as the elements of a matrix, representing 
the operator B in the system of the proper functions i/s l9 i/j 2 , . . . of the 
operator A; for it can easily be shown that the B nm have the properties 
of matrix coefficients. From the definition of the adjoint operator 
it follows that 

Bnm = f = j ( B+if> n )* . i[j m dq\ 

interchanging n and m and taking the conjugate we get 

B mn * = J (£+</0 . <A n *dq = (B+) nm . 

This shows that to find the matrix element of the adjoint B+ one has 
to interchange lines and columns (m n) and to replace each element 
by the conjugate value. 

We consider now the matrix element of the composite operator 

BO: 

( BC) nm = J \fj n *(BCif/ m ) dq - f dq ; 

using the definition of the adjoint operator B+ we get 
(BC) nm = J (B 1 ifj n Y l: (Cifi m )dq. 

Here we substitute the developments 

B^n = Z(B + ),,nh; 

k l 

and find 

(BO) nm = f X(£ +) A:w *^*S C^dq 
J h 1 

X B n /c C i m fi/j/c* *1* 1 dq 

ki J 

v/? n 

““ ■*—' 7> »/it Am* 
k 

This formula shows that the matrix element of the operator product 
BO is equal to the element of the matrix product of the matrices be- 
longing to B and 0. In other words: The operator calculus (or wave 
mechanics) and the matrix calculus are equivalent representations of 
quantum theory. 
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The statistical interpretation of quantum mechanics consists in the 
following assumptions: To each physical quantity or C£ observable ” 
belongs a real operator A. The proper functions i fi v iff 2 , . . . correspond 
to the quantised states, for which the operator takes the value a x or 
a 2 or a 3 . . . ; any function <f> is a state, which is composed of these 
states, or it may be a distribution of several systems over the states 
$ 1 , • - * * 

The coefficients c n of the expansion determine the strength with 
which the quantum state n occurs in the general state </>. The proba- 
bility of then finding the proper value a n in a measurement is given by 


W« = | | 2 - 

If we assume that J\ cf>\ 2 dq^= 1, we have 

2 | c n | 2 = 1. 

n n 


The mean value of the quantity represented by A in the state <j> is: 
A . (A<f>)dq = J <f>*Xc n A>pn ■ dq 


= S|c K 


2 a n = 


The mean value of the product AA+ is never negative; for, by the 
definition of A + , 


AA+ . ( AA+<j>)dq =/<!>*■ A(A + <f>)dq 

= J (A + cj>)* . (A+cf>)dq — J | A + (j> \ 2 dq Sg 0. 


We can now deduce inequalities referring to the mean values of two 
real operators A, B — inequalities which lead to Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
relation. 

Erom the definition of A + , it follows on multiplication by i that 
J<f>* . (iAip) dq = — J (iA + <j>)* . ipdq, 

that is to say, (£A) + = — iA + . Somewhat more generally, we have also 
(A -j- iB)+ = A + — iB+. 


If A , B are real, and A is a real number, then 

(A -j- iXB)(A -j- iXB )+ ^ 0, 


or 


(A + iXB)(A - iXB) = A 2 + B 2 X 2 - i(AB -BA) A ^ 0. 
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From this it follows that AB — BA is purely imaginary. The 
minimum of the last expression occurs when 

s i AB — BA 
" ~ 2 £2 ’ 

and is equal to 

0 

A + * w 

Hence 

A? . ¥ ^ - \(AB - BAf. 

Now replace A and B by SA = A — A and S B = B — B; then 
SASB — SB 8 A — AB — AB — AB + AB 

- BA + BA + BA - BA 
= AB — BA, 

and the preceding equation gives 

(SA) 2 . (8 Bf ^ -\(AB - BAf. 

If p and q are conjugate operators (momentum and co-ordinate), we 
have 

therefore 

(8^.(8#^^- 

For the root-mean-square deviations 

Ap = \/((8p) 2 ), A q = V((S qf) 

we therefore have 

Ay A q ^ . 

4.77 

The sign of equality holds only for one definite distribution (proper 
function), viz. the Gaussian error function, which occurs in the case of 
the linear oscillator (see Appendix XII, p. 282; Appendix XVI, p. 295; 
and Appendix XXXII, p. 343). 
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XXIII. Anomalous Zeeman Effect in the D Lines of Sodium (p. 146). 

We shall now deduce the splitting pattern of the D lines of sodium 
in the anomalous Zeeman effect. As we stated at p. 139, the D x 
line corresponds to the transition from a f term with inner quantum 
number |, i.e. from (l — 1 ,j= |), to an s term, i.e. to ( l ~ 0, j = |); 
the Z> 2 line represents a transition from (l — 1 ,j = |) to (I — 0, j — |). 

We begin by determining Lande’s splitting factors for the three 
terms in question. We have s = A; the formula 


9=1 + 


s(s 1) — 1(1 -J— 1) 


then gives the following results: 


W + 1 ) 


i=o,j=h : 9=1 + 


I X I 

2X|X| 


l = 1, j = §: g = | 4- 2 


2 

X § 


1 X 2 


2X |X | 


2 . 
3 » 


*=W=§: 


9 = 


1 + 


| X I - 1 x 2 
2 X § X § 


4 


In the two following diagrams we collect the values of the separations 
of the terms, taking the separation for the normal Zeeman effect as 
unit. That is, we write down the values mg for the upper and lower 
terms of the two lines. The values of m, like j, must be halves of odd 
numbers, as they are equal to — j } -j + 1, . . . , j. 


D 1 j m = 

~i Do j m — 

-a -i i 3 

1=1 j=$ 

I 

1=0 

~i 4- i l—l j ==;| 

-2 _f +| 2 

\ v / 

-1 +1 

V ! ' i 

„/\j 1 

-1 -fl 1=0 j = i 


of the J? 0 ? 6 he P °f lb e transitions > i- e - give the positions 

of ^e hues m the Zeeman effect. Here the selection rules for the 

magnetic quantum number m must be taken into account. These can 

as 6 ft tn 0 r I® T eSP °T ienCe PrinCiple in exac % the same way 
as at p. 110 (see also Appendix XXI, (p. 308)). As m denotes the 

J— m ° tl0n _ about the direction of the field, the transition 
±1 corresponds to the classical vibrations at right angles to FI; 
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these components of the radiation are called a components. When 
observed in the longitudinal direction (in the direction of the field), 
they appear circularly polarized (as predicted by the classical theory); 
when observed in the transverse direction, they appear linearly polarized 
at right angles to the field. Further, the transitions Am = 0 are also 
permissible; they correspond to the classical vibrations in the direc- 
tion of the field. These, known as it components, are visible as vibra- 
tions parallel to the field, on transverse observation only (in the 
direction of vibration of a dipole, i.e. in the direction of the magnetic 
field in the present case, the radiation is zero). 

These selection rules at once determine the positions of the com- 


ponents in the Zeeman splitting of the D 
lines. We measure their displacements 
on either side from a central zero posi- 
tion, as before taking the separation in 
the normal Zeeman effect, i.e. v L in the 
frequency scale, as unit. The tt com- 
ponents are shown above the horizontal 
axis and the a components below. We 
thus obtain the splitting diagram of fig. 6, 

Fig. 6. — Splitting of the* sodium IJ linos in the anomalous 
Zeeman effect. The splitting (>'/,) in the normal effect is 
shown as unity. The (tt-) components polarized parallel 
to the Held are shown above; the (or-) components polarized 
perpendicular to the lield, below. 



which is found to be in complete agreement with that obtained ex- 
perimentally (see fig. 26, Plate VII). 

XXIV. Enumeration of the Terms in the case of two ^-Electrons 
(p. 1G0). 

Here we consider an example of the enumeration of the terms of 
an atom in the case of two valency electrons (Hund); a knowledge 
of the number ot‘ terms is of great importance in connexion with the 
analysis of the corresponding spectrum and is also required in problems 
of a statistical nature. 

For example, we suppose that the values of the terms are de- 
termined by two ^-electrons and inquire what the number of terms 
is. Here we must consider whether these two electrons are equivalent 
or not, i.e. whether their principal quantum numbers are the same or 
not; we have of course assumed that their azimuthal quantum numbers 
are both equal to 1. 
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We shall take the second case first as it is the simpler; here we 
do not need to trouble about the exclusion principle, seeing that the 
principal quantum numbers are different. According to the rules for 
combining angular momenta in the quantum theory, the resultant 
orbital momentum l may have the three values 0, 1, 2 (l x and \ may be 
parallel (l = 2) or anti-parallel (l = 0) or may be inclined to one 
another at an angle such that their vector sum is 1). Combination of 
the two spin moments gives resultant spin 1 for the parallel position, 
resultant spin 0 for the anti-parallel position. Hence both a triplet 
system and a singlet system occur. Moreover, owing to the three 
possibilities for l there are S, P , and D terms. The following terms 
accordingly appear: 

hS, bP, *D; *S, 3 P, 3 D. 

As the 3 /S term is single (see the discussion in the text (pp. 139 and 
158)), in this case there are ten different terms in all. 

If an external field is applied, however, this number is considerably 
increased owing to the various settings of the resultant angular 
momentum relative to the special direction; a term with resultant 
angular momentum j has 2 j + 1 possible settings in the field. We 
thus obtain the following scheme: 


Term 

l 

5 

3 

2/+ 1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 PI 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

3 £ 

0 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

0 

1 

*Pi 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 p, 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 p>i 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 -D 2 

2 

1 

2 

5 


2 

1 

3 

Total 

7 

.. 36 


In an external field there are accordingly 36 different energy levels 
in all, for the case of two non-equivalent ^-electrons. 

The enumeration becomes more complicated in the case where the 
electrons are equivalent, as here the exclusion principle must be taken 
into account. Hence it is necessary to write down the complete system 
of eight quantum numbers and strike out all the cases where all the 
quantum numbers of the two electrons are the same. In the first 
instance, therefore, we imagine the directional degeneracy removed 
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by an external field, so that there is a meaning in stating the com- 
ponents of the angular momenta in the special direction. As quantum 
numbers we shall in addition to n x = n 2 and l x = l 2 = 1 use /x 2 , 
the projections of the orbital momenta, and a x , or 2 , the projections of 
the spin momenta, along the special direction. 

In the following table we have collected all the possible combina- 
tions for these four quantum numbers, omitting all those combinations 
which would contradict the exclusion principle. Further, we have not 
written down those combinations which arise from a given set merely 
by interchanging the quantum numbers of the two electrons; for 
•since we cannot distinguish one electron from the other these of course 
.are identical and are associated with the same energy term. Hence 
we have the following table: 


Ml 

Ms 

<0 

o-a 

M 

O' 

1 

1 

i 

-4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

±4 

rhi 

1 

1 , 0 , 0 , -1 

1 

-1 

±4 

±4 

0 

1 , 0 , 0 , — 1 

0 

0 

4 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

i4 

±4 

-1 

1 . 0 , 0,-1 

-1 

-1 

4 

-4 

— 2 

0 


In the fifth and sixth columns we have inserted the sums p = /x x + ja 2 
.and a — a x + ct 2 . We see, therefore, that in the magnetic field there 
are only 15 terms in all (magnetic splitting), while, as we saw above, 
in the case of non-equivalent electrons there are 36 terms in all in the 
magnetic field. 

We are, however, not so much interested in the splitting of the terms 
in the magnetic field as in values for the undisturbed atom. We must 
therefore combine into one term of the undisturbed atom those terms 
in the magnetic field which have the same inner quantum number 
j and the same orbital angular momentum l ; for we know from the 
above that one term with inner quantum number j is split up in a 
magnetic field into 2 j -|- 1 terms. Now from the above table we see 
that there must be at least one term with orbital angular momentum 
1=2 (a I) term), as there are components of this momentum with 
values 2 and —2 in the specified direction. We see at the same time 
that the corresponding spin quantum number s must vanish, as in 
these terms the spin component a= 0 alone appears; we accordingly 

have a l D term with inner quantum number j = l + s = 2, which 
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must split up into five terms in the magnetic field, terms for which 
<7 = 0 and y. — —2, — 1, . . . , +2. Of the remaining ten terms, we 
may likewise readily convince ourselves that nine correspond to 
P terms (1=1) with spin quantum numbers o* — 1, 0, 1, while the last 

term is an 2 S term. We accordingly have the following arrangement: 


Multiplet Term Notation 

j\x = —2, —1, 0, 1, 2 corresponds to l = 21 ln 
0 „ s = 0 " 


e= 

fp= -1,0,1 

1<T= -1,0,1 

|p= o 

\c= 0 


1 ) 

a 


3 P 




Here (in the case of equivalent ^-electrons), therefore, there are only 
five terms in the absence of a magnetic field, as compared with ten 
terms in the case of non-equivalent electrons. The terms 3 $, X P, and 3 Z> 
found above fall out here (owing to the exclusion principle). 

An analogous enumeration for the case of a greater number of 
equivalent p-electrons is given in the following table. As regards the 


Number of p Electrons 

Terms 

6 

!£ 

1 or 5 

2 P 

2 or 4 

1 S ) 3 P, iD 

3 

2 P, 2 D 


energies of the terms, a quantum-mechanical estimation agrees with 
experiment in giving the result that the term with the greatest multi- 
plicity, i.e. with the greatest value of s, is always the lowest; that is,, 
if there are two or four ^-electrons the ground state is a 3 P term, while 
if there are three ^-electrons it is a term. If there are several terms- 
of the same multiplicity, that with the greatest value of l is the lowest.. 

XXV. Temperature Variation of Paramagnetism (p. 166 ). 

In order to understand the variation of paramagnetism with tem- 
perature we shall consider a simplified model of a paramagnetic sub- 
stance. We think of the substance as consisting of a large number of 
particles, all of which have the same magnetic moment M. We shall 
also in the first instance ignore azimuthal quantisation, i.e. we assume 
that this moment can be inclined at any angle 8 to the direction of the- 
field, and not merely at certain specified angles. 
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So long as a particle is moving undisturbed in the magnetic field, 
the magnetic moment, which is always associated with an angular 
momentum about the same axis (cf. the top), will execute a preces- 
sional motion about the direction of the field, the angle at which it is 
inclined to the field remaining constant. The magnetic energy for this 
orientation is given by 

= -Mil cos#. 


As a result of interaction with the other particles (collisions), however, 
this state of equilibrium is disturbed, the angle of inclination after 
collision being different from that before collision. From the kinetic 
theory we already know that the collisions due to thermal motions 
have the effect that in course of time the particles become uniformly 
distributed among all possible states (here possible angles of inclination 
to the field). The magnetic field, however, acts against this equaliza- 
tion; accordingly, settings of the moment in its direction are favoured 
as regards energy compared with those in the opposite direction. A 
state of equilibrium will be established, which can be determined by 
statistical methods. 

In our discussion of the kinetic theory of gases we have already 
shown that a statistical argument gives Boltzmann’s distribution law 
for the probability of a definite energy state, according to which a 
definite state with energy E has the probability 

W ~ e~ EjkT . 

The form in which the temperature T appears in this expression is 
deduced from thermodynamical considerations; h is Boltzmann’s 
constant. In our case, therefore, the probability that the magnetic 
moment will set itself at a definite angle 6 to the direction of the 
field is given by 

W ~ e MIIcm6lkT = e 1 * co »° (j8 = MH/JcT). 

We now investigate the mean, magnetic moment in the direction of the 
field. If the field were equal to zero or if the thermal motion (in the case 
of very high temperatures) greatly preponderated over the directional 
effect of the magnetic field, so that the distribution of directions be- 
came almost uniform, the mean magnetic moment in a specified, 
direction, in the direction of the field in particular, would be approxi- 
mately or accurately equal to zero. At low temperatures, or with 
magnetic fields so strong that the magnetic energy Mil is of the same 
order as the thermal energy kl\ there will be a marked preference for 
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the direction of the field, giving rise to a finite mean magnetic moment 
in this direction. If we adopt the classical ideas, according to which 
all directions of the moment are equally possible, the calculation is 
easily carried out. By definition 

j" cos de a cosB sin Odd 

M cos d — M — — — . 

I e Scose sin BA6 
■'0 


Evaluating the integrals, we obtain 

d 


M cos d — M 


dp 


log /„ 


d 




eP co * e smdd6^M log 


T 



In the limiting case /? < 1, i.e. for weak fields or high, temperatures, 
we obtain the expression 


Mcos9^M(±P+ . . .) = 


Mm 
3 IT 


hy expanding in powers of /3. 

In this limiting case, however, we could have obtained the result 
more easily by introducing a power series in into the formula defining 
M cos 6 . We then have 

f cos0(l + P cos# + . . .) sin Odd 
M~cosd = . 

f (1 + /3 cos 6 -j- . . .) sin 8d9 
J o 

The first term in the numerator vanishes on integration, while the 
second gives 2)8/3. Even the first term in the denominator differs 
from zero, its value being 2. The quotient gives the expression stated 
above. 

Now it is important to know that the same formula results from 
calculations on the basis of the quantum theory, i.e. if we take into 
account only a finite number of positions of the moment. We assume 
that fi has small values and the resultant angular momentum large 
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values. The fact that in this case we obtain the classical result for 
M cos 6 is understandable if we consider the correspondence principle 
(the limiting case of large quantum numbers). It is perhaps advisable, 
however, for the reader to convince himself that this statement is 
correct by direct evaluation of the sums. If the resultant angular 
momentum is j, there are 2 j + 1 possible settings of the moment 
relative to the direction of the field; in fact, the projection of j on 
this can have the values —j, — j + 1 , . . . , +j. In the previous 
calculation we therefore have merely to replace cos 9 by m/j and 
replace the integrals by sums: 

Mcoa6 = MZi£ . 


Expanding in powers of /3 and making use of the formula 


v , 2 _ »(n + l)(2» + l) 
o V ' 6 


we have 


M cos 6 = 



= Mp 


l (j+ !)(%'+!) 
^ j 

2j+l 


Mpj+1 
3 j ’ 


MB 

or, for large values of j, M con 9 — , as we previously obtained by 

classical methods. 

The susceptibility x * s defined as the magnetic moment of the 
substance in question per unit field intensity //; per mole 

LM 2 = {LMf 
X ~~ UT ~ 3 RT" 


This is known as Curie’s law; the magnetic susceptibility is inversely 
proportional to the temperature, i.e. decreases with increasing tem- 
perature. 

We conclude witli a few brief remarks on the simplifications made 
above. The account which we have just given certainly suffices for a 
rough survey of the variation of paramagnetism with temperature; 

(E 908 ) 22 
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but if, in particular, we wish to draw conclusions about the magnitude 
of the atomic magnetic moments from the measured values of the 
susceptibility, more detailed arguments become necessary. In the 
first place, as we have already indicated, the existence of azimuthal 
quantisation must be taken into account; this has the effect of intro-, 
during the factor (j + 1 )/j into the expression given above for the 
meain magnetic moment in the direction of the field. Further, we must 
take account of the fact that in general all the atoms of a substance do 
not have the same magnetic moment. When discussing the anomalous 
Zeeman effect we saw that the resultant magnetic moment of an atom 
is equal to the Bohr magneton multiplied by the resultant angular 
momentum j and the so-called Lande factor g, which depends on the 
three quantum numbers j , s, and l. One would therefore have to take 
the average for all possible combinations of the quantum numbers. 

In this connexion we add the following remark. Weiss imagined 
that his measurements of the susceptibilities of various substances 
necessitated the conclusion that an elementary magnetic moment or 
“ magneton ” does exist, of which the magnetic moments of the 
various substances are integral multiples; the Weiss magneton is 

about one-fifth of the Bohr magneton - whose existence follows 

4:7rfJLG 

from the theory. This was due to his application to the experimental 
results of a formula which had been deduced without reference to the 
quantum theory. Discussion of more recent results in the light of the 
quantum theory has established the Bohr magneton as an elementary 
unit. 


XXVI. Theory of Nuclear Disintegration (p. 182). 


Let the potential for an a-particle, which has been emitted from a 
nucleus of atomic number Z and is therefore in the field of the residual 
nucleus Z—2, be V(r). For great distances this is the Coulomb 
potential, i.e. 


m 


2 (Z - 2)e* 


for r > r n 


for r < r 0 the form V(r) is unknown, but special assumptions about it 
are unnecessary, apart from this, that it must have the crater-like 
character represented in fig. 18, p. 182. 

According to Laue, the frequency A of the emission can be split 
up into two factors. We think of the a-particle as oscillating to and 
fro in the crater, so that it strikes the wall n times per second. At 
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each collision there is a certain probability p that it passes the wall. 
Hence 

A = up. 

The order of magnitude of n we can take to be v/ 2 r 0 , where v is the 
velocity of the a-particle; the latter in its turn can be determined by 
putting the wave-length hjmv of the associated dc Broglie wave equal 
to 2 r 0 . We thus find 


4 mr 0 2 


To calculate p, we have to find a suitable solution of Schrodinger’s 
equation 


h 2 (PiJj 
87 rhn dr 2 


(#-7(r)W= 0. 


Eor r < r 0 , the function i/j will oscillate in some way or other; for 
large values of r it will be a progressive wave. If the energy of the 
a-particle is E, the latter state will be attained at about the distance 
where 


E = 



2 (Z - 2 )e 2 
E 


In the intermediate zone from r () to r 3 _, i/j will fall off exponentially. 
Thus, clearly we hive approximately 


V = 


m 


But Coulomb’s law still holds in this intermediate zone; we have 
therefore to solve the equation 


87 rhn 




r 



0 . 


Since Z is a large number, the following approximate method 
gives what is wanted. Put i/j • • e ( “ Tr//,)v(, '>; we then obtain the equation 


where 
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Neglecting the term multiplied by h, we get 

y' = VW), y=fVW)dr, 


and therefore 


h: 

’/'o 


: e (2r *lh){y{y x )~y{r 0 ) 
e (2rrlh) S r ] VF&) dr 


If we substitute the expression for F(r), the integration can be carried 
out, and we find 

p = e-( 2 «o-sin2« 0 )(87re 3 //z)(Z-2)/t> 

where n 0 is given by the equation 
cos 2 w 0 


r 0 E 


2(2 - 2)e 2 ' 

If we expand the exponent in powers of the quantity on the right, 
we obtam finally the approximation 

p — e- s ’ r! « , ( 2 - 2 )/CAo)+( 16 TOV , m/AXV 2 ~ 2 )ir; 

The dismtegration constant A is therefore given by 

8ttV(2 - 2) 16776 


4 mr 0 2 


JUUV/C5 t 

+ ~J~ Vm{Z- 2)r 0 , 


log A = log 
or, numerically, 

logio A = 2046 - 1-191 x 10 9 + 4 . 084 x 10 6y'( Z _ 2 )^ ; 

by the^X^ “ Se °’~ 1 ’ ^ talf - value P eriod 

T = l ° Se2 = °‘ 6931 

A A ' 

T ^MT + t J US i J taked difes 11-0111 the empirical formula of Geiger 
and Nuttall m this respect, that it is not linear in u, but in 1 fa however 

ZZ l- TiTZ V S T“ t0 com P ar atively narrow limits,’ 
• T IT t 4 X 10 cm, / sec - t0 v = 2-0 X 10 9 cm. /sec., the difference 
wVb 11 ^ C ° nSe f ence of tie Iar S e factor in the second term-in 
is^rem^Sr ° f ^ ° f ^ ^mtion constant 
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XXVII. The Stefan-Boltzmann Law and Wien’s Displacement Law 
(p. 187). 

The thermodynamical proof of the Stefan-Boltzmann law rests 
on the existence of radiation pressure. We imagine an enclosure shut 
off by a movable piston with a reflecting surface. The radiation field 
exerts a pressure on the piston; its magnitude is a function of u , the 
energy density of the radiation in the enclosure. In fact, both Maxwell’s 
theory and the quantum (corpuscular) theory of light give the formula 

p = 


This radiation pressure is due to the momentum which the radiation 
carries with it. In the case of the quantum theory this is clear, for 
according to this theory each light quantum of energy hv possesses 
momentum hvjo. Maxwell’s theory also ascribes to every radiation 


field, with energy-density u } the “ momentum density ” \g\ = 


u 

c 



where £ is the Poynting vector; this is proved, e.g., by imagining a 
plane light wave to fall on a metal, where it is absorbed, and calcu- 
lating the resulting force on the metal from Maxwell’s equations. On 
both theories, then, the momentum contained in a definite volume 
of the radiation field is equal to the radiation energy contained in this 
volume divided by c. The rest of the calculation of the radiation 
pressure is now just like that of the mechanical pressure in the kinetic 

theory of gases. In the interval of time dt radiation energy — dtdco cos 8 

477 


falls on one square centimetre of the boundary from the solid angle 
doj; on reflection at the boundary it transfers to the latter a momen- 
tum equal to twice the component of the radiation momentum normal 

to the wall, i.e. the momentum 2 U — dco cos 2 0. If we integrate this 

C 477 


expression with respect to 0 and <■/>, where da) = rniSdSdcfi, and 8 
goes from 0 to §77, </> from 0 to 2tt, we obtain the pressure p — 
as the momentum transferred to the boundary per unit time as a 
result of the reflection of the radiation. 

We now regard the radiation as a thermodynamic engine, and 
apply the fundamental equation of thermodynamics, which includes 
both the first law and. the second. If W is the total energy, 8 the 
entropy, T the absolute, temperature, and V the volume, then, as 
we know, 


TdS - dW + pdV. 
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Now W = Vu, where the energy-density u is a function of T alone; 
hence 


TdS = udV+V ~ dT + %udV 

HT 1 


r dU 


From this we may conclude that 

3/S __ 4 u dS __V du 
8F~”3T’ dT~~ TdT 9 

and hence 

3 /Vdu\_ d*S d{u/T) 
dV\TdTJ dT dV 3 dT' 9 


or 


Accordingly 



which is the Stefan-Boltzmann radiation law. It is also easy to verify 
that the entropy S is given by S = - aVT s , 

Wien’s displacement law depends on the existence of the Doppler 
effect. As is well known, to an observer at rest a wave motion whose 
source is moving appears to have its frequency altered. In actual fact, 
it is only the component of the velocity in the line of observation that 

is effective, and we have the formula — = ~ cos 0, where v is the fre- 

v . c 

quency, Av the change of frequency, v the velocity of the source, and 
6 the angle between the direction in which the source is moving and 
the line of observation. 

Now if a mirror at which a wave of frequency v is reflected moves 
with velocity v in the direction in which the light is propagated, we 
may think of the incident wave as coming from a source of light at 
rest. Then the reflected wave must behave as if it came from the mirror 
image of this imaginary source of light. Owing to the motion of the 
mirror, however, this mirror image moves in the direction of the 
normal to the mirror with velocity 2v. Hence the change of frequency 

due to reflection at the moving mirror is — 2 - v, and for oblique inci- 
dence at the angle 8 we have 0 



v 
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Further, we can easily see that the intensity of radiation due to a 
train of waves falling on the moving mirror is altered by reflection in 
the same ratio. For the energy of radiation falling on the whole mirror 
of area A in time (It is I A dt , and that reflected is V A (It. The difference 
must be equal to the work done by radiation pressure P in moving the 

2 1 

mirror, i.e. PAvdt ; but, as shown above, P = — cos 6. We thus obtain 

c 

1 — — cos0 }. 

o / 

We shall now apply thermodynamics not to the total radiation 
but to a definite narrow range of wave-length. Here we must take 
note of the fact that whenever work is done in connexion with a 
motion of the reflecting piston the radiation will be displaced into 
another region of frequency according to the Doppler formula. This 
displacement does not by any means vanish when we make the mirror 
move infinitely slowly. To convince ourselves of this, we imagine 
the enclosure entirely surrounded by reflecting walls, so that a par- 
ticular beam of light will go on moving in a zigzag path in tlu*, en- 
closure, meeting the mirrors again and a, gain. If the velocity of the 
piston is now reduced to half, the number of reflections at it per 
unit time will be just twice as great, so that the total Doppler 
displacement as v 0 tends to a finite limit. 

We shall now calculate Vu/lv, the total change of energy of the 
radiation in an enclosure corresponding to a definite range of frequency 
(v, v -|- dv) during time di , arising from reflection at the mirror moving 
with velocity v. In the first place, all components of the radiation of 
tjris region of the spectrum which fall on the. mirror are removed from 
the region in question owing to the Doppler effect. On the other hand, 
all components of the radiation which before reflection lay in the 
interval between v and v |- dv will now be. brought into the .region 

if v = v(l -|- 2 ° cos 0). The quantity of energy from the range of 
c 

frequency (v, v-|- dv) falling from solid angle do) on A, the area of 
the mirror, per second is 

AE - u r ( A v.onQdldwdv. 

4 77 

From this we obtain the energy thrown into the frequency range 

(v,dv) on reflection by ( 1 ) multiplying by the energy factor ( l — cos 0 ), 

o 
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(2) replacing dv by dv = dv( I + — cos 6 ), and (3) introducing the 
expansion. 0 

. du, 0 v n 

= ^v(i+a»/ c 0080)= cos 

The product of the first two factors, however, differs from dv merely 
by a term of the second order in vjc, which can be omitted. Eor the 
energy diverted into the range (v, dv) by reflection we accordingly have 

(u„+ 2 - cos e)^- A cos edtdudv, 

\ OV C / 4:77 

the increase in the energy of the beam as a result of reflection is there- 
fore 

v d 3i±dVdv cos* 6 du>, 

OV 277 


since Avdt = dV. Integrating over the hemisphere (for which 
$ cos 2 9 dto = 27t/ 3), we obtain the total increase of energy due to 
reflection, d(u v V)dv. Hence, for constant 

d(u„V) = ^dV. 

OV 


This is a differential equation for u v as a function of v and V : 


„ i du v 
37 3 dv 


v or 


37 ■ 


i v du » 

^~dv 




We easily see that this equation is satisfied by the relation 

u v =s v z <j>(v z V), 

where <f> is an arbitrary function. 

We now take a step further. We imagine that the change of volume 
is adiabatic, i.e. takes place without heat being supplied. This means 
that the entropy of the radiation in the enclosure remains constant 
during the compression. Now we saw above in deducing the Stefan- 
Boltzmann law that this entropy is proportional to the product of the 
volume 7 and the cube of the temperature, so that the constancy of 
the entropy implies that 

VT 3 = const. 


If in order to make the law of radiation 


independent of the size and 
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shape of the enclosure we introduce the temperature instead of F 
by means of this relation, we have 



which is Wien’s displacement law, given in the text. 


XXVIII. Absorption by an Oscillator (p. 189). 

We shall now add the proof of the formula 

cs rrr 1 7TC^ 

8W = ~ — u v 
3 m 

given in the text for the work done per second by a radiation field on 
an oscillator. We define the radiation field by stating the relationship 
between the electric vector B and the time. For reasons of conver- 
gence we shall assume that the radiation field exists only between 
the instants t = 0 and t = T; it is easy to pass to the limiting case 
T -> co subsequently. We now express one component, e.g. E Xi by 
its spectrum (Fourier integral), 

E m {t) - [+"f(v)e*«dv, 

J — GO 


where the amplitudes /( v) are determined by 

E x {t) being zero outside the interval t = 0 to t = T\ as E x is real, 
the conjugate complex quantity satisfies the equation 

/*(*)= /(-*)• 


Analogous relationships hold for the two other components. According 
to the laws of electrodynamics, the total energy-density of the radiation 
field is then given by 


1 

877 






2, 

05 7 


the last of these relations follows from symmetry. The bars denote 
time-averages. Further, 


*. 8 = 


f\*dt - f'lijt. f' m f{v)e^dv, 
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if we replace one factor by the above Fourier expression. If we now 
change the order of integration, we immediately obtain, as the value 
of the new integral with respect to t has been shown to be /*(„), 

~ f_ + J(v) dv f\e^ 

as 

|/W|*=/(»')/(-v) = |/(-v)|* 

Hence for the total density of radiation we obtain the expression 

and for the distribution over the spectrum we therefore have 


After these preliminary remarks on the radiation field we now pass 
on to the equation giving the vibrations of the linear harmonic oscil- 
lator. If the oscillator is capable of vibrating only in the ^-direction, 
this equation is 

mx + ax = eE x (t), 

and the proper frequency is accordingly given by 


m(2Trv 0 ) 2 



Now, as we know, the most general solution of a non-homogeneous 
differential equation is obtained by adding one solution of the non- 
homogeneous equation to the general solution of the homogeneous 
equation. This last may be written in the form 


x (t) ~ sin (2nv 0 t + (f>), 

where x 0 and 4 are two arbitrary constants. The expression 
X(t) = 2^1 Ex{t ' ] sin27rv <>(* ~ t')M 


is a solution of the non-homogeneous equation and satisfies the initial 
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conditions £c(0) = 0 and cc(0) = 0. x(Q) = 0 is evident; to prove the 
other statements we carry out the differentiation: 

x(t) = -i— [E x (t') sin27 rv 0 {t — t')] t= , t , 

Zirv^m 

-f -1 f E m (t , ).CQ82'ITV 0 (t — t')dt ( \ 

mJ o 

here the first term vanishes, and we see that x(0) = 0. Then 

x(t) = -- I E x (t r ) cos2t7v 0 (£ — t')] tBat , 
m 

_ Woe i* E ^ ain2 ( t _ q dt > = i (*) _ * X (t); 

M Jo M m 

that is, the expression given above is actually a solution of the non- 
homogeneous differential equation. 

We now proceed to investigate the work done by the field on the 
-oscillator. From the differential equation of the vibrations we readily 
,see (multiplication by x and integration with respect to the time leads 
to the energy theorem) that the work done per unit time is given by 

8F= - f T x(t)E x (t)dt. 
r Jo 

Now it is obvious that the part of the work done which arises from 
the free vibration (the solution of the homogeneous equation) vanishes. 
Hence the work done per second is obtained by evaluating the integral 
of the remaining part only: 

m = - - f E x {t)dt f l E x ( 0 cos27rv 0 (« - 

r m Jo J o 

'The integrand is obviously symmetrical in t and t ' ; hence the ex- 
pression for 8W may be transformed in the following way. We see 
immediately that 

8 W = — f E x {t')dt' f T E x {t) cos 2 rrv 0 (t - t')dt. 

For in the first instance we have to integrate with respect to t' be- 
tween the limits 0 and t and subsequently with respect to t between 
the limit s 0 and r; but of course we obtain the same result by in- 
tegrating first with respect to t from t' to r and then with respect to 
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t' from 0 to t. If we now merely interchange the letters t and l' t 
SIP may also be written in the form 

W=b-- f E x (t)dt ( f+ f ) E x (f) cos2 7rv 0 {t - t')dt', 
mr ^0 (/o J t ) 


or, if we replace cos 27 Tv 0 (t ~ t') by 


^ e 2Triv 0 (t—t') g— 2ir*Va(t— 

SIP = 1 — ( fE x (t)e-™°‘dt I" E x {t')e- 2 ™‘‘' dt' 
mr i^o ^0 

+ f E x {t)e~ 2irivot dt f E x (t')e 2 ^dt f 


2 mr 


I /(v 0 ) 


Tims the work done by the field per second on the linear oscillator is. 


SW = 


e 2 27 tt 7re 2 

2 mr 3 v 3m 


if we use the formula deduced above for the density of radiation; we 
thus obtain the expression given in the text. 


XXIX. Temperature and Entropy in Quantum Statistics (p. 211). 

The proof of the fact that the quantity /3 occurring in statistics- 
is inversely proportional to the absolute temperature can be pre- 
sented in the same form for all three types of statistics, the Boltz- 
mann (B.), the Bose-Einstein (B.E.), and the Fermi-Dirac (F.D.). The 
fundamental formulae for the probability of a state for all three statistics, 
can be unified by introducing the symbol 

f 0 for B. 
y = j — 1 for B.E. 

[+1 for F.D. 

We then have 

log IP = 2{(re s — yg s ) log (g a — yn s ) + yg a log g s — n s logw s }. 

S 

The maximum of this, subject to the subsidiary conditions 
Sn s = N, Sn s € s = E, 
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is attained fox 

on 8 

= log (sr, — yn s ) + ygs ~ — logn s — 1. 

9s ~ yn s 

The second term of the last expression is equal to zero for y = 0, and 
equal to 1 fox y = +1; we can therefore replace it simply by y 2 ; 

* + = log(£s — r%) — log n s + y 2 - 1. 

Hence 

n = 9s 

8 ^+*.+1 ~ Y a + y * 

Here a and j3 are to be determined by the two subsidiary condition, 
(involving N, B). 

Using this value of n 8 in log W, we find 
log IF = S{w 3 (l — y 2 + a + /3 6s ) + yg s log (1 + ye- a -^‘)}. 

S 

We now assume that the system (a gas) is enclosed in a vessel of vari- 
able volume; this volume may be defined, say, by the position co- 
ordinate a of a piston. Thus the energy values € s are functions of a . 
If changes in a are made extremely slowly, no quantum jumps are 
excited by these changes; the numbers n 3 for the quantum states are 
therefore not changed. Such processes are called “ adiabatic ” (a better 
word would be “ quasistatic ”). The work done in a small change is 

81 = 2n s 8e s = Sn s ? e - s 8a = -K8a, 
s oa 

where 

s ud 

denotes the force (pressure) which opposes the alteration of a. 

If, however, the change of a takes place rapidly, uncontrollable 
quantum jumps occur, and therefore alterations in the values n 8 . 
The corresponding change in the energy is called “ heat supplied 

SQ = 2e s S n 3 . 

The total change of energy is the sum 

SE = 8 A + SQ = 8e s + 2e 3 S n s . 
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The change in log W is 

8 log W = Sn s 8(1 — -y 2 — a — /3e s ) — f- (1 - — - -y 2 — <x)£ 8 n 3 

+ ^Se s Bn s -f- y£g s 8 log (1 + ye 

• S S 

Here it is to be noted that not only e s but also a and /J are to be 
regarded as functions of a. Now we have 

2 Sw s = 0, 

s 

also 

yds 8 log (1 + ye-*-?**) = S(— a - pe.). 

1 -j- ye p 

For B.E. and F.D., y 2 = 1; hence this last expression is equal to 

— M s S(a + pe s ). 

For B., y = 0, and, on account of n s = g s e~ 1 ~ a ~^, 

Sw s 8(l + “ + Pe s ) — 'Sg a e~ 1 ~ a ~^S{l _|_ a + £e a ) 

s s 

= -28w s =0. 

5 

In both cases we are left with 

81ogF= £Ee s 8w s = j8S Q. 

S 

It follows that j8 is an integrating factor of the differential of the heat; 
f3 must therefore be proportional to 1 /T. Putting 



we have 

SQ = hT 8 log W; 

and since this, according to the second law of thermodynamics, has to 
be equal to TdS , we obtain for the entropy 

$ = Hog W, 

which is Boltzmann’s celebrated formula. 

XXX. Thermionic Emission of Electrons (p. 221). 

Here we shall prove the two formulae which we gave in the text 
for the thermionic emission of electrons (the Richardson effect) firstly 
on the basis of classical statistics and secondly on the basis of the 
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Eermi-Dirac statistics. For this we require to calculate the number 
of electrons striking one square centimetre of the boundary in the 
metal per second, such that the kinetic energy of their motion normal to 
the boundary is sufficient to carry the electron over the energy barrier 
of height € a which represents the boundary. We have therefore to 
determine, on the basis of the distribution law, the number of electrons 
for which, e.g., , 2 . 

k mv * ^ 

We begin with classical statistics. On this basis the number of 
electrons whose velocity lies between v and v + dv is given by 

dN = innV (-^Ly e -^ kT v^dv 

\2rrhTj 

(p. 15); similarly (replacing iTtifidv by dv x dvydv z and integrating) 
the number of electrons with a velocity component between v a and 
v* + dv x is 

dN x = nV (~^) dv x f f e^ mW + Vv *+ V9V)ikT dvydv z 

\27rkT / ** — oo *^—oo 

= nV /— - e~ im, ^ kT dv x . 

V 2ti/cT 


To find the number' of electrons falling on unit area of the boundary 
per second we have first to divide the above number by F, to get the 
density of the electrons, and then multiply by v x , as in unit time 
there impinge on the boundary all the molecules with the component 
v x 'which were contained in the layer of breadth v x in front of the boun- 
dary (§ 3, p. 5). We thus obtain the emission current by evaluating 
the integral 


, == en 


m 

2mkT 


i 


V(2 ealm) 


-imv x s lkT^ v 


This integral may be evaluated exactly, giving 


i 



g— GajkT 


.which is the expression stated in the text. 

The calculation takes a similar course in the case of the Fermi 
distribution. Here we start from the distribution function (p. 216) 

™ QrrV V / 2m 3 V / ede 

~~ T 3 ~ + T 


(e = imt) 2 ), 
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where a, the degeneracy parameter, is determined from the subsidiary 
condition J dN — N. If, however, we confine our attention to relatively 
low temperatures (room temperatures), we can use the approximate 
formula given on p. 219, 

rf.Ttf =- V^m 3 ^/ ede 8rrVm s v*dv 

h B -f 1 e («— o)/Ar^. i 5 

where 

€ _ A 3 /3n Y 

0 2m\87r/ 


represents the zero-point energy. Here, just as before, we obtain the 
Richardson current by evaluating the integral 

2 m 3 e 


. 2 m 6 & r +0 ° /' +co , , a 


V(2e 0 /w) 6 (e e ° )/AT + 1 




Now in a metal at room temperature (e a — 6 0 ) is always very large 
compared with IcT , (e a — e 0 ) amounting to several electron-volts 
(p. 222), while JcT at 300° X. corresponds to an energy of about 
0*03 electron-volt. Hence in the integrand we always have 1, 

so that we may neglect the 1 in the denominator, thus obtaining the 
integral 


2m 3 e 

~w 


e*°l kT f f dv y dv z f Vxe -$m(v x * + Vy* + v z a )fkTd v 

^ — co ^ — oo I*v,\ 


V (2ejm) 


The integrations with respect to v y and v z are equivalent to evaluations 
of Gaussian error integrals (see Appendix I, p. 259); the integration 
with respect to v x can, as before, be carried out by elementary means, 
giving 


. 47 rem 

l ~~w 


(JcT) 2 e-^-^ lkT , 


the law stated in. the text. 


XXXI. Theory of Valency Binding (p. 253). 

The fundamental idea of the Heitler-London theory of valency 
binding is as follows. As a model of the hydrogen molecule we im agine 
two nuclei a and b on the sc-axis at a distance R apart, and two elec- 
trons 1 and 2 revolving about the nuclei. To the state of two widely- 
separated neutral atoms there corresponds a large value of R and a 
motion of ^ the electrons such that each one revolves round one of the 
two nuclei. Let the two atoms be in the ground state and have the 
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same energy EJ- = E 0 2 = j E 0 . The motion, of the electrons is described' 
by proper functions u, which, relative to the corresponding nuclei, are 
identical; that is, one is obtained from the other by substituting 
x + R for x; we shall briefly write them in the form 

<Aa (1) = u(x v y l3 %), 

& (8) = u{x 2 + R, y 2 , %). 

The functions u are the same as the proper functions of atomic hydrogen 
(Appendix XVIII (p. 298)). Hence the two Schrodinger equations 

where H° denotes the energy operator of the hydrogen atom, are satisfied 
identically and the suffixes a and b indicate that in the one case the 
co-ordinates of the electron are relative to the nucleus a , in the other 
to the nucleus b (see above). 

The energy operator of the molecule which arises when the atoms 
approach one another (when R diminishes) differs from the sum 
H a ° + H b ° by the interaction energy of the two atoms, 



where r ah denotes the distance between the two nuclei (R), r 12 the dis- 
tance between the two electrons, and r a2 , r n the distances between 
either electron and the nucleus of the other atom. For the molecule 
we accordingly have the Schrodinger equation 

We now seek to find an approximate solution for this equation by 
assuming that (to a first approximation) the function t/fl -* of the co- 
ordinates of the two electrons is a product of some proper function 
of one electron and some proper function of the other electron. 
Here, however, we have to bear in mind that the state of the system 
is a degenerate one. The total energy of the two separated atoms, 

E= E' + E 2 =2E Qi 

corresponds not only to the product ^ a (1 W 2) but a ^ so *Aa (2 W X) an( ^ 
every possible combination of the two expressions. These two vibra- 
tional forms will interact much more strongly with each other than 
with the vibrations corresponding to any other energy levels, owing 

(e 908 ) 23 
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to the coupling as the two atoms approach one another. They 
accordingly suffice as a basis for a rough approximation* i.e. we 
attempt to represent the function ft 1, 2) approximately by a linear 
combination of the two functions i and Instead 

of these we may also start from the symmetric and antisymmetric 
combinations 

taym. = + W'W” 

f-.-WW'-W 1 . 

a course which has two advantages: (1) closer investigation shows that 
to a first approximation the symmetric function and the antisymmetric 
function are not coupled with one another by the Schrodinger equation, 
i.e. that each function by itself represents a separate state of the mole- 
cule; (2) they may readily be distinguished by means of the spin. 
For according to the exclusion principle the proper functions of a 
system must be antisymmetric in all the co-ordinates of the two 
electrons (of course taking the spin into account; cl p. 209). If 
we were to give the electrons spin variables, as we did in the case of 
atomic spectra (§ 8, p. 169), the corresponding spin function would 
have to be antisymmetric for i/r sym> and symmetric for */r antis . i n order 
to satisfy the exclusion principle. This means that in the case of 
*Asym. s phis are antiparallel and balance one another, whereas in 
the case of iB> they are parallel and additive. 

Now the perturbation calculation shows that when the two atoms 
are brought closer together (when the coupling is increased) the proper 
value of the uncoupled system (2J? 0 ) is split up into two values 

E t = 2E 0 — W l3 E,= 2E 0 +W 2 , 
where the functions W(R) have the following meanings: 


St^ff^W^Vdr.dr,, 

#2 =J J dr j dr 2 , 

S —f f t l'a 1)! Pa 2) >Pb 1) fib 2) dT 1 dTz, 


the integrations being taken over the co-ordinates of the two elec- 
trons. As 0 2 , apart from a factor, represents the density of the 
charge-cloud of the electron, the first integral represents the Coulomb 
force due to the mutual actions of the charges distributed over each 
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atom. The second integral is characteristic of the quantum theory, 
as here the proper functions are not related quadratically, so that an 
interpretation based on charge-densities is not possible. This integral 
is known as the “ exchange integral 

The evaluation of the integral as a function of R, which is very 
troublesome, gives the curves shown in fig. 7, p. 243 for the energy 
as a function of the distance between the two atoms. The function 
l l J sym,: which is symmetrical in the co-ordinates of the electrons, gives the 
lower curve, according to which the energy for a given intramolecular 
distance has a minimum, while the antisymmetric function i/r auti£L 
gives the monotonically ascending branch of the curve, which corre- 
sponds to a permanent repulsion between the two atoms. It turns 
out, therefore, that the state that leads to binding is that for which 
the electronic spins balance one another. Thus it comes about that 
we may regard the spin as a physical substitute for the chemical 
valency. But, as was mentioned in the text, in the case of polyatomic 
molecules this idea leads to difficulties which have only partly been 
overcome (Heitler, Rumer, Weyl). 


XXXII. Theory of the van der Waals Forces (p. 291). 

According to London, the theory of the van der Waals forces rests on 
a fact which is a distinctive feature of the quantum theory, namely, the 
existence of a finite zero-point energy (of, the case of the harmonic oscil- 
lator (Appendixes XY, p. 291, XYI, p. 295)). According to the classical 
theory, the state of least energy of an oscillator is that of zero energy; 
this is the state of rest in the position of equilibrium. According 
to wave mechanics, however, the ground state has a finite energy 
■®o 5=1 an d "kbe corresponding proper function is the Gaussian 

error function </r 0 = ae~~* aq \ where a = 7T ^' Vq and v Q is the proper 

frequency of the oscillator. This zero-point energy can be explained 
by Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, according to which if the energy 
of a particle is prescribed accurately its position cannot be accurately 
determined. The proper function, which is a Gaussian error function, 
expresses the uncertainty directly. For the error curve immediately 
gives the mean, square deviation of the co-ordinate (as q = 0): 



2 a 8tt 2 mv 0 
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On the other hand, from the energy equation we have 

JE = \f\m + §m(2w 0 )y; 

if the energy is accurately determined, the mean square deviation of 
the momentum is 

Sy 2 — m 2 (277^ 0 ) 2 §g 2 = \hv^ m. 

Hence 

c\ o O 9 


or, with (A#) 2 = Sj 2 , (Ay) 2 = Sy 2 : 

Sy Sg = A. 

F * 4t r 

This is the exact form of Heisenberg's uncertainty principle SyS# 
(see Appendix XII, p. 282, and Appendix XXII, p. 312). 

After this digression on the zero-point energy and the theoretical 
uncertainties of the position and the momentum when the energy is 
determined accurately, we now return to London's explanation of the 
occurrence of the van der Waals forces. As a simple model we consider 
two linear oscillators at a distance R apart, vibrating in the direction 
of the line joining them (the cc-axis). We think of these oscillators as 
vibrating electrical dipoles in which the positive charges e are held 
fast in the position of equilibrium while the negative charges — e 
vibrate about these equilibrium positions, their displacements being 
x x and x 2 . We express the restoring forces on the oscillators in the 


x x and 


■x 2 ; their potential energies are then § — aq 2 


and | — # 2 2 , In addition there is the coupling force acting between 

the two oscillators, for which we assume Coulomb's law of force. The 
potential energy of this interaction is 


R R - \~ x x ~\~ x 2 R x x R -j- x 2 

or, if we assume that R is very large compared with x x and x 2> and 
expand, we have 


Hence the energy equation for the two oscillators is of the form 
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W== 7^ ^ + + Ya ^ + + 


2 e 2 %^ 2 

~~R? 


In the absence of the coupling term the resonators would themselves 
vibrate with the frequency 

_ 1 /”? 

P ° 2tt V am 

If the coupling is taken into account the frequency, as we have re- 
peatedly stated before, is split up. Here we shall carry out the actual 
calculation of the splitting. For this purpose it is most convenient to 
refer the quadratic expression for the potential energy to “ principal 
axes this does not affect the form of the kinetic energy. This is 
done by means of the transformation 

~ K + s 2 )» = ^2 ( x i ~ *); 

as p = mx, we also have 

= ^2 (Pi + P 2 )= Pa= (Pi — Pa)- 

If we substitute these new co-ordinates and momenta in the expression 
for the energy, we have 

w “ L <*■* + ?•*> + 5 (*-■ + *•“> + i 


or, in another form, 



This, however, is the energy equation for two non-coupled oscillators 
vibrating with the two frequencies 



Hence the quantised energy of the system is 

E n , na = hv s (n s + |) + hv a [n a + §), 

which depends on R, as the new frequencies are functions of the 
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distance between tbe oscillators. Eor the ground state we obtain 
the zero-point energy of the two vibrations of the oscillator, 

^00 ^ 

that is, if we again expand, 



The additional energy is therefore negative and inversely proportional 
to the sixth power of the distance between the oscillators; the oscil- 
lators will accordingly attract one another with a force varying as the 
inverse seventh power of the distance between them. The magnitude 
of the attraction also depends on v 0 and on the square of the constant a , 
which is obviously a measure of the deformability of the oscillators. 

Exactly similar considerations apply to any atomic system in which 
there is interaction between the constituents, and invariably lead to 
the result that between two systems in the ground state there will bo 
a force of attraction whose potential energy is inversely proportional 
to the sixth power of the distance and whose magnitude is proportional 
to the product of the deformabilities of the two atoms. 
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Degeneracy, 106, 159, 213, 214, 216, 218, 
285, 286, 290. 

— (of H atom), 108. 

— parameter, 213, 218, 219. 

Degenerate system, 341, 


Degeneration, gas, 212. 

— of electrons, 80. 

Dempster, 37. 

Dennison, 245. 

Depolarization, 237. 

Deslandres term, 100, ioi, 238, 239. 
Determinism, 90. 

Deuteron, 59. 

Deuton, 59. 

Deviation, mean square, 266. 

Diagonal, principal, 293. 

Diamagnetic, 166, 224. 

Diamond, 249, 256. 

Dielectric constant, 232-4. 

Diffraction, 67, 68. 

— of electrons, 80-2, 85, 221. 

— of molecular rays, 82. 

Diffuse series, 112, 15 1. 

Diffusion, 262, 264. 

Diplon, 59. 

Dipole, 255. 

Dipole, oscillating, 133, 275, 31 1. 

— moment, 132, 246, 247, 304, 311. 

molecular, 229, 230, 232, 235, 236. 

permanent, 233. 

Dirac, P. A. M., 41, 43, 84, 134, 138, 142, 
149, 257. 

Diracs relativistic wave mechanics, 173-6, 

179. 

— theory of holes, 175, 176. 

~ — of spin, 173. 

Directional quantization, 160. 

Disintegration constant, 328. 

— nuclear, 61-5, 326. 

— of D, 65. 

Dispersion, anomalous, 234. 

Displacement law, Wien’s, 186-8. 
Dissociation, 88, 241, 242. 

Distribution, Boltzmann’s law of, 14. 

— Maxwell’s law of, 15. 

— most probable, 10-14. 

— of energy. 9. 

Dope], 62. 

Doppler effect, 17, 187, 330, 331. 

Double refraction, 237, 238. 

Doublets, 149, 156, 157. 

Drude, 217. 

Dulong and Petit’s law, 193, 194, 217. 
Dunoyer, 16. 

Dynamid, 52. 

Eddington, fine structure constant, 15 1. 
Effective cross-section, 49, 

Ehrenfest’s principle, 101, 103. 

Ehrenhaft, 21. 

Einstein, 27, 55, 70, 71, 72, 80, 84, 194, 
195, 200, 203, 207, 209-16, 269, 270. 
Einstein’s law (E = wi<? 2 ), 46, 62, 274. 
Electron, 25, 38. 

— Born’s new theory of, 272. 

— gas, 215, 216, 217. 

— ( ejm , and £>, for), 25-7. 

— properties of, 45. 

— radius of, 48, 49, 50. 

— recoil, 76. 

— spinning, 137, 170. 

— theory of metals, 217-27. 

— volt, 55. 

Electrons and specific heat, 217, 220. 

— distribution in atoms, 163-6. 
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EJectrovalency, 250. 

pa r ti c le s » 257. 

™“Ptic orbits. See Bohr atom , 

Ellis, 180. 

Elsasser, 80. 

Els ter, 71. 

Emissive power, 186. 

Energy and quantum numbers. $ 
Quantum numbers. 
and mass, 274. 

density, 329, 333 - 

distribution of, 9. 

excitation, 74. 

frequency ratio, 103. 

in elliptic orbit, 92. 

inertia of, 46 . 

interaction, 341. 

kinetic, of gas, 6. 

levels, 73, 225. 

and Schrodinger’s equation, 302. 
(matrix), 294. 

(molecular), 242. 

(terms), 94. 

(two electrons), 320. 

magnetic, 323. 

mass of, 46. 

negative (< — w 0 c 2 ), 174-6. 

of point charge, 47, 48. 

terms, in wave mechanics, 124. 

thermal, 323. 

— trough, 226. 

Entropy, 33 8. 

(Boltzmann), 21 1. 

— in statistics, 336. 

— of radiation, 329. 

Equipartition, theorem of, 9. 

Equivalence of electrons, 160, 319, 320. 
Error function, 295, 317, 343. 

Estermann, 235. 

Eucken, 245. 

Euler, 66. 

Ewald, 251. 

Exchange integral, 343. 

Excitation energy, 74, 254. 

— thermal, 74. 

Exclusion principle. See Pauli's exclusion 

principle . 

/-terms, 111. 

Faraday (unit), 21, 27, 28. 

Feather, 64. 

Fermi, 58, 65. 

Fermi-Dirac statistics, 209, 214-23, 330, 
339 - 

Fine structure, 108, 149* 

constant, 150, 151. 

Fitzgerald contraction, 270. 

Fizeau, 17. 

Fluctuation phenomena, 20. 
Fluorescence, resonance, 88. 

- — sensitized, 88. 

Fourier integral, 333. 

— resolution, 101. 

— series, 285. 

(generalized), 314 - 

Fowler, A., 108. 

Fowler, R. H., 29, 181, 22 5 > 226. 

Franck, 88 , 242, 24 ^> 2 49 » 2 53 - 
Franck and Hertz, 73, 74 - 
Free path, 17-19- 


Free path (electronic), 224. 

Frequencies, molecular, 242, 243. 

Fresnel, 66. 

Friedrich, 30. 

Fringes, diffraction, 66-8. 

Fundamental series, 112, 15 1. 

Gaede, 264. 

Gamma emission, from nucleus, 179-81. 

— rays, 30. 

Gamow, 182. 

Gans, 237, 238. 

Gases, specific heat of, 200. 

Gay-Lussac, 2, 7. 

Geiger, 76. 

Geiger and Nuttali’s law, 182, 183, 328, 
Geiger counter, 32, 33, 52, 76, 176, 268. 
Geitel, 71. 

Gerlach, 46, 71, 109, 127, 167. 168. 

Germer, 80, 222. 

Gockel, 42. 

Goldhaber, 60, 65. 

Goldschmidt, 231. 

Goldstein, 28. 

Gordon, 83, 131. 

Goudsmit, 137. 

Grating spaces, 231. 

Gray, 176. 

Grotrian, 156. 

Ground state, 73, 74- 

— terms, 163-5. 

Group theory, 130, 139. 

— velocity, 78, 281. 

Guije, 47. 

Gurney, 182. 

Haber, 252. 

Hafnium, 115. 

Half-value period, 31. 

Hal! effect, 226. 

Hallwachs, 71. 

Halogens, electrons in, 166. 

Hamilton- Jacobi equation, 284* 

Hamiltonian (Hi, 122, 123. 

— theory, 283. 

| Harkins, 64. 

; Harteek. 64, 245. 

; Heat radiation, 185-94* 

} Heaviside, 45. 

1 Heavy hydrogen, Jy-to, <)*• 

I — water, 59-61. 

! Heisenberg, 57, ews. 84. * f >. n?, u6, 117, 

! 11S, 133, 135, 170, 205, 245, 246, 258, 

| _ 3*6* 

; Heitler, 5 7* -53- 343- 
I Heitler- London theory, 34^- 
i Helium atom, z 52. 

; — ionized, 97, 198. 

; — term scheme for 155, I5 fi - 
j Herapath, 3. 

' Hermite's polynomials, 29m 
j Hertz, 60. 

Hertz, H., 71, -75* 

! Hertz (and Franck), 73, 74- 
: Herzberg, 57 1 2 55* 

: Hess, 42. 

; Hiller, 245- 
! Hittort, 25. 

1 Hole theory, 257. 

; Houston, 157-1 22 5- 
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Hiickel, 256. 

Hull, 46, 68. 

Hulme, 181, 

Hund, 245, 255, 256, 319. 

Huygens, 66, 67. 

Hydration, 23 r. 

Hydrogen atom, 91-9. 

(hyperbolic orbits), 126. 

• mass of, 27. 

(Schro dinger), 123, 125, 126, 298. 

Hydrogen-like, 148. 

Hydrogen molecule, 253. 

— proper functions of, 341. 

— terms, peculiarity in, 149. 

Sommerf eld’s formula, 150. 

Hylleraas, 127. 

Hyperbolic orbits, 130. 

— path, 276. 

Hyperfine structure, nuclear 177. 

Ideal gas 7. 

Indistinguishability, 159, 207, 321. 

Inert gases, 166. 

Inertia of energy, 274. 

Inner quantum number, 139, 149. 
Integrals, evaluation of, 259. 

Intensity of spectral line, 134. 
Interaction, 341, 346. 

— of electrons, 152, 154. 

Interference, 66-9. 

* — electron, 227. 

— X-ray, 68. 

— (Young), 89. 

Ionic diameters, 232. 

Ionization chamber, 42. 

— energy, 250. 

— potentials, 163-5. 

Ions, volume of, 231. 

Isobars, 37. 

Isotopes, 34, 37, 53, 177, 178. 

— ( X H 8 and 2 He 3 ), 64. 

— of oxygen, 60. 

— separation of, 38. 

— table of, 39. 

Iwanenko, 57. 

Jacobsen, 76. 

Jeans, 190, 202. 

Joliot, 40, 64, 176. 

Jordan, 84, 116, 117, 118. 

Joule heat, 224. 

k , Boltzmann’s constant, 7. 

K-terms, 113. 

Kamerlingh Onnes, 227. 

Rarman, 196, 200. 

Kaufmann, 27, 45. 

Keesom, 255. 

Kelvin scale (K), 8. 

Kepler, 91, 92. 

— problem, 286, 304. 

Kerr cell, 238, 

— effect, 237. 

Kinetic theory of gases, 3. 

KirchhofFs theorem, 186. 

Kirchner, 62. 

Kirsch, 61. 

Klein-Nishina, 49. 

Klein’s paradox, 174, 175. 

Klemperer, 176. 


Knipping, 30. 

Knudsen, 264. 

Kohlhorster, 42. 

Kossel, 1x3, 249, 250. 

Kramers, 246. 

Kronig, 3, 5. 

L-terms, 113. 

Ladenburg, 71. 

Laguerre’s polynomials, 302. 

Land£, 250, 

— splitting factor, 144-6, 318, 326. 
Landsberg, 246. 

Langevin, 237. 

Laplace’s equation, 299, 305. 

Larmor frequency, 109, no, 141. 

Lattice, ionic, 231. 

— energy, 251. 

— face-centred, 251. 

Laue, 30, 68, 326. 

Lawrence, 62, 

Lebedew, 46. 

Lenard, 52, 53, 71. 

Levels, energy, 73. 

Lewis, 62, 249, 253. 

Lewis and Macdonald, 60. 

Light quantum, 69-72, 194, 272. 

energy and momentum of, 279. 

Liquefaction, 266. 

Lissajous’ figures, 106. 

Lithium, binding in, 256. 

— distintegration of, 62. 

Livingstone, 62. 

London, 253, 256, 343, 344. 

Lorentz, 217, 272. 

— contraction, 45. 

— electron theory, 44. 

— force, 26, 226, 272. 

— transformation, 270, 271. 

— triplet, 140, 144, 3x2. 

— (Zeeman effect), no. 

Loschmidt’s number (L). See Avogadro's 
number . 

Lozier, 64. 

Lummer, 187. 

Lyman series, 93, 94. 

M-terms, 113. 

McLennan, J. C., 42. 

Madelung, 25 1 . 

Madelung’s constant, 251. 

Magnetic field, orbit in, 109. 

— moment, orbital, 141. 

orbital and spin, X45-7, 

— splitting, 321. 

Magnetism, 166. 

— of electron gas, 223. 

Magneton, Bohr, 141, 144, 166, 168, 169, 
223, 326. 

— Weiss, 326. 

Mandelstam, 246. 

Many-body problems, 127. 

Many-eJectron problems, 139, 173, 

Mariotte, 6, 7. 

Mass and velocity, 47. 

— defect, 55, 56, 58. 

— electromagnetic, 45, 47. 

— relativistic, 27, 107, 108, 271. 
Mass-spectrograph, 29, 37, 60. 

Matrices, 170. 
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Matrices (co-ordinate, & c.), n7> x 33) 292- 
94. 

— diagonal, 17 1. 

— product of, 1 17, 292, 

Matrix element, meaning of, 134, 291, 292, 
3 11 * 

— energy, 293. 

— mechanics, 115-8, 291. 

Maxwell, 9, 257, 262, 263, 264. 

Maxwell’s distribution law, 213, 260, 

— equations, 44, 272. 

— theory of light, 48, 23a, 329. 

Mayer, 25 1 . 

Mean value, 4. 

Meitner, 180. 

Membrane, circular, 297. 

— vibrating, 125. 

Metals, electron theory of, 217-27. 

Meyer, E., 71. 

Michelson’s experiment, 269, 270. 

Mie, 50. 

Millikan, 21, 42, 71. 

Millikan’s oil-drop method, 22. 
Minkowski, 270. 

Mobility, ionic, 231. 

Mole, 3. 

Molecular beam, 16, 17, 234- 

— constants, 230. 

— diameters, 231. 

— ray (beam), 16, 17* 

— structure, 228. 

— volume, 229, 230, 233. 

— weight, 2. 

Molecule, angular momentum 01, 230. 

— moment of inertia of, 239. 

— motions of, 228, 230. 

— nuclear distances in, 239. 

— rotating, 100. 

— ■vibrations in, 240. 

Moment, magnetic and mechanical, 109. 

— of inertia, electrical, 229. 

Momentum density, 329. 

— in relativity, 271. 

— of a gas, 5. 

— operator, 121. 

Moseley (law for Klines), ii3~5* 

Mott, 83, 131, 181. 

Muller, 32. 

Murphy, 60. 


.Neon, isotopes of, 37* 

Nernst, 195, 

.Neumann, 11, 139. 

Neumann- Schafer, 47. 

Neutrino, 58, 59, 257. 

Neutron, 40, 54, 64, 65, 179, 272. 

— and nuclear structure, 57, 5 s * 

New field theory, Born’s, 5°, 272, 274* 
.Newton, 66. 

Nichols, 46. 

Nitrogen nucleus, 178. 

Nordheim, 225, 226. 

Normalizing, 132, 3 X 4 * n t -q 

Notation for terms (helium, Sc.), *S»* 
Nuclear chemistry, 61. 

— structure, 57. 

— transformations (table), 03. 
Nucleus, 38, 40, 44, 54’ 

— and alpha rays, 276. 

— — angular momentum 01, i77> *7®* 


Nucleus, binding energies in, 5 6-8. 

— disintegration of, 61-5, 222, 326. 

— energy levels in, 179. 

— magnetic moment of, 169. 

— motion of, 96. 

— particles in, 41 . 

— properties of, 176-83, 

— structure of, 257. 

— wave mechanics of, 176. 


Observables, 115, 116. 

Occhialini, 43. 

Oliphant, 37, 64. 

Operator, angular momentum, 120, 

— (conjugate!, 317. 

— differential, 170. 

— energy, 121. 

— momentum, 121. 

— (wave mechanics), 3*2, 

Orbit, Bohr circular, 290. 

— elliptic, 300, 

— elliptic and circular, 286. 

— hyperbolic, 300. 

Orthogonal functions, 314. 

Orthohelium, 156-9. 

Orthohydrogen, 245. 

Oscillator, 294, 343* 

— absorption by, 333. 

— coupled, 344. 

— in matrix mechanics, 291. 

— in wave mechanics, 123, I24» 295- 

— mean energy of, 189-91, *94> 202, 203. 

— Planck’s, 189. 

— quantum, 240. 

— quantum energy of, 195* 


p-terms, m. 

Pair, electron, 253*. . A 

— (electron + positron), 43, *75) I 7°* 
Parahydrogen, 245. 

Paramagnetic, 166, 224, 322. 

Parhelium, 156-9* 

Paschen, 93, i°8* 

Paschen-Back effect, 146, 155* 

Paschen series, 93, 94* Q ■ 

Pauli, 58, 127, 169. I 7°> *73> 218, 223. 

Pauli and spin, 173 . , 

Pauli’s exclusion principle, 159, 109, 207, 
209, 214, 218, 254) 342* 

Pauling, 231, 255. 

Peierls, 59, 225. 

Peltier, 224- . , 

Pendulum of varying length, 102. 

— orbits, 107, 108, 290- 
Periodic motions, 10 1. 

— system, theory of, 160. 

— table, 35. 

gaps in, ns* 

Perturbation, 127, 13 1 ) *52. 

Petterson, 61. 

Phase paths, 104, 105. 

— velocity, 77) 281. 

Photoelectric effect, 71, 7 2 * 

Photon, G 69-72, 7 i9i. See Light quantum. 

— and electron pair, 17S • 

. — energy and momentum of, 279* 

Pland^’ *0^72, 104, 185, 189, 191, I93“5. 
200-3, 205-7, 211, 258. 
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Planck’s constant, 70. 

— quanta, 191. 

Hacker, 'zs" kw ’ I9I > 2 ° 2 ’ 2 °S> 206, 
Pohl, 3 o, 

Polarizability, 330, 232-4, 236, 246. 
Polarization in scattering, 236, 

•Polyatomic molecules. 34-1. 

Positive rays, z8. 

Positron, 41, 54, 64, 175, 176. 
demonstrated, 43 , 

— theory of, 257. 

Potential barrier, 222, 223. 

— -hollow, 225, 240. 

in crystal lattice, 225. 

Poynting vector, 272, 273, 275, 320 

fwf- ng ° rbit ’ I07 ' See Precision, 
Precession, 107, xo8, 141, 143, I46j I4? 

Pressure of a gas, 5. 

Principal quantum number, 114 14.0 
—-series, 112, 15 1. 4 ’ 4> 

Pnngsheim, 187. 

Probability, 9, 183, 308, 316. • 

m wave mechanics, 83, 84. 

Proper functions, 207-9, 305 
(of operator), 3x4. 

(orthogonal), 314. 

(2 electrons), 341. 

— values, 128, 298. 

(of operator), 314, 
parameter, 295. 
lP r °hlems, 122-3. 
vibrations, cavity, 202, 203. 
number of, 197-9. 

Proton ll 3 8 S> COnstant and m ultiple, 1. 
bombarding, 62, 64. 
disintegration of, 58. 

-"long range, 63. 

Proust, 1. 

Prout, 34. 

Pump, diffusion, 264. 

" molecular, 264. 

Quadrupole, 255. 

-—moment, 229, 235. 

-TJfatiifof, 7 3 e . e Ligkt qUantWn - 

Quantizable quantities, 101. 

Quantization of cavity radiation, 200 

— of orbits, 286. 

rule, | p dq = nh, 105. 

— second, 84. 

Quantizing of direction, 109, 127. 

Quantum (E = h»), 72. 

— conditions, xox- 9 , 285. 
mechanics formalism, 312. 

n 3^ e 3ir imUthaI ’ IQ7, ITI ’ I49 ’ 2 9°> 

— numbers 9Q- Ioli I05 _ 9 

(3), 136, 170. ^ 

’ (4)> 160, 321. 

— = (hS) g ^ 138 ' I39 ’ 149 ’ 294 ' 

(magnetic), 300, 307, 318 

^ — principal, 107, in, Z go, 302. 
radial, 290, 302^ 

(two electrons)," 321. 


Quantum theory of atom, 72-4. 
Quasi-ergodic hypothesis, 1 1 . 

R, the gas constant, 7. 

Rabi, 169. 

Radiation, 308, 309, 31 1, 
and direction, 312. 

— field, 333. 

— heat, 185-94. 
in wave mechanics, 132-4. 

— of energy, 275. 

— • of quanta, 73 . 

--pressure, 329. 

Radioactive change, Jaw of, 36, 

— transformation, 31. ’ 

series, 37, 

Radioactivity, 30 18 1, 222, 268. 
—•artificial, 61-5, 176. 

Radium, 36. 

Radius, nuclear, 54. 

— of electron, 54. 

Raman, 238, 246. 

— effect, 246-8. 

Ramsay, Sir W., 30. 

Rarefied gases, conduction in, 24. 
Rayleigh, 268. 4 

Rayleigh and Ramsay, 59. 

Rayleigh -Jeans law, 189, 191 202.v 
Reflection of electrons, 80. 

— total, 182. 

Refractive index, 232. 234, 

--electron, 221, 2k 
Regener, 42. 

Relativistic equation (Dirac), 142. 
Relativity and Compton effect, 270. 

— and spin, 171. 

— and two-body problem, 173. 
energy and momentum in, 77. 

— theory of, 269. * ' 

Resonator, virtual, 134. 

Rest mass, 27, 271, 272. 

Richardson, 220. 

— effect, 338, 

Riecke, 217. 

Rocird < ; 0 2 46: nati0n PrinCip]e - 73 > ” 3 ' 

Rontgen, 29. 

Rosette, 107. 

Rotator, 101, 105, 284. 

Royds, 30. 

Rumer, 343. 

Rupp, 80, 222. 

RusselJ-Saunders coupling, icc. 

Rutherford, Lord, 30, 42, 52-4, 59 , 61, 64 

Rutherford’s atom, 54. 

— scattering formula, 53, i 2 6, 276, 304. 
Rydberg constant, 93, 96, 97, 1 13. 

s~ terms, hi. 

Scattered radiation, energy of 48 
Scattering and atomic structure, 51 c 2 

— calculation of, 275. ’ 5 

factor, 305. 

formula, Rutherford’s, S3) 1 r a s ~ 6 
m wave mechanics, 84, 13 1, 304 
of electrons, 4g, 83. J 4 

of light, 21, 48. 
of radiation, 51. 
of X-rays, 75-7. 
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Scattering polarization in, 236. 

Scheibe, 253. 

Scherrer, 68. 

Schriidinger, 8a, 116, 133, 169, 170, 274. 
Schrodinger’s equation, 122, 172, 173, 225, 
304, 3 r 4i- 

for Kepler problem, 298. 

— solution for hydrogen atom, 298. 
SchweidJer, 31. 

Scintillation, 32. 

Screening, 111, 

— constant, 113. 

— effect, 312. 

Searle, 45. 

Sedimentation, 21. 

Selection rules, 101, no, in, 134, 144, 

.151,304-9. 318,319- 

bemi-conductors, 226. 

Sep arable, systems, 106, 284. 

Series (principal, &c.), 112. 

— limit, ii2. 

Setting, 137-9. 

Sharp series, 112, 15 1. 

Shells, in atoms, 162-6. 

— (iC, L, M, &c.), 113. 

— .quantum numbers for, 114. 

Shire, 37. 

Showers of particles, 43. 

Simon, 76. 

Simultaneity, 84 
Single (s-terms), 149, 157. 

Singlet (parhelium), 157. 

Sky, blue, 268. 

Slater, 255, 256. 

Smekal, 181, 246. 

Smith, 64, 

Soddy, F., 30. 

Sodium D-lines, 136, 139, 143, 146, 318. 

— term scheme for, 112, 152, 153, 
Somtnerfeld, 104, 105-8, 149, 150, 218, 

224, 286 

Specific heat, 8, 194-200. 

and electrons, 217, 220. 

Cp t Cl )), 9. 

difficulties), 217, 218, 220. 

low temperatures, 195, 196, 200. 

of metals, 80. 

Spectra of alkali atoms, in, 112, 136, 137. 

— X-ray, n 2-5. 

Spectral distribution of radiation, 186, 192. 
^93- 

Spectrum band, 100. 

Spherical harmonics, 299, 308-10. 

Spin, 137. 

— and relativity, 17 1. 

— and valency, 343. 

— antiparallel, 342. 

— compounding of, 138, 139, 

— Dirac’s theory of, 173. 

• — electron, wave theory of, 169. 

— moments, 143, 320, 

— nuclear, 57, 245. 

— of electron, 136-59. 

— saturation of, 254. 

Splitting diagram, 319. 

— factor (Land6), 144-6, 318, 

— of Balmer terms, 108. 

— of terms, 136, 141. 

and spin, 138. 

in field, 109, no. 


Stability of atom, 70. 

Stark effect, 126, 

Stationary states, 72. 

Stationary solutions, 122. 

Statistical interpretations, 130-5, 316.. 
Statistics, 3. See Boltzmann , Bose-Einstein 
statistics , Fermi-Dirac statistics . 

— of cavity radiation, 206. 

— of light quanta, 203, 206. 

* — quantum, 185. 

— (thermionic), 338, 

— 3 types of, 336. 

Stefan’s law, 186, 187, 193. 
Stefan-Boltzmann law, 329* 33°- 
Stem, 16, 82, 109, 127, 166-9. 

Stirling’s theorem, 12, 215. 

Stoner, 162. 

Stream vector, 305. 

String, vibrating, 123. 

Stuart, 238. 

Subordinate series, 1 12. 

Supra-conductivity, 227. 

Susceptibility, magnetic, 167, 224, 325. 
Symmetric function, 341. 

Symmetry, in wave mechanics, 127. 

Tarrant, 176. 

Taylor, 181. 

Television, 238. 

Temperature, absolute, 7. 

— in statistics, 336. 

— of gas, 6. 

Term notation (helium, &c.), 158, 320. 

— scheme (molecular), 242-5. 

of helium, 155, 156. 

( s , p t d) of so'dium, 1 12. 

Terms, spectral, notation for, 148, 149. 

— (tvio electrons), 319. 

Thermionic effect, 220. 

— emission, 338. 

Thermodynamics, 329, 33*- 
Thomas, 142, 17 1. 

Thomson, G. P., 80. 

Thomson, Sir J. J., 25, 28, 37, 45. 

Thomson effect, 224. 

Time, proper, 272. 

Tizzard, 42. 

Transition density, 133. 

Transitions, 140, 31 1, 312, 318, 319- 

— forbidden, 140. 

— in magnetic field, no. 

— X-ray, 113. 

Transport equation, 263. 

Traubenberg, 62. 

Triplet (orthohelium), 157. 

Two electrons, terms for, 319. 

Uhlenbeck, 137. 

Ultra-violet catastrophe, 190. 

Uncertainty principle, 84-90, *35> 30 5> 3 S8, 
31Z, 316, 343, 344- 
Urey, 59, 60. 

Valency and spin, 343. 

— binding, 249, 253-5, 34°- 

— saturation, 254. 

Van der Waals, 235, 249. 

Van der Waals’ equation, 20, 265. 

— forces, 255, 343> 344- 
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Viscosity, 261, 263. 

Walter, 30. 

Walton, 62, 63. 

Wasastjerna, 231. 

Washburn, 60. 

Water molecule, 255. 
Wave-corpuscle, 66-90. 

— contradiction, 82, 

— (philosophy), 89. 

Wave equation, 120, 130. 

— function, 90, 169. 

antisymmetrical, 209. 

conditions for, 120. 

meaning of, 130. 

symmetrical, 208. 

Wave-length, 69. 

— of electronic beams, 81. 
Wave mechanics, 118-35. 
and spin, 138. 

— and corpuscles, 84. 

— in a circle, 119. 

— matter, 80. 

— nature of matter, 77. 

— number, 93. 

— packet, 80, 82. 

— theory of light, 66-9. 

— theory of spin, 169. 
Weiss, 167. 

Wentzel, 83. 


Weyl, 199 343. 

Wiedemann-Franz law, 217, 224. 

Wien’s displacement law, 186-8, 193, 194, 
3*9>,330» 333- 
— radiation law, 193, 206. 

Wigner, 139, 256. 

Wilson, C. T. R., 33. 

Wilson, W., 105. 
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tion thus occurs before the convergence limit of the bands, i.e., by longer 
wave light than corresponds to the dissociation continuum. 

As in the case of the phenomenon of preionization discussed on page 
186, predissociation is caused by nonradiative transitions from quan- 
tized energy states into a region of continuous energy, which in the 
case of predissociation corresponds to that of the dissociated molecule. 
To explain predissociation, Fig. 182 shows the potential curves and 
vibration level diagrams of two excited molecular states. We assume 
that a transition from a lower state, not shown, to the state a ' is possible. 



Fig. 182. Potential curves and corresponding vibration term sequences loading to pre- 
dissociation of a diatomic molecule. 


Then in the absence of state b' we would observe a sequence of absorp- 
tion bands which corresponds to transitions from a lower state to all a' 
states beyond which, after the dissociation limit of a' is reached, the 
dissociation continuum of a ! follows. Now we consider the influence of 
the disturbing molecular state b\ whose dissociation energy lies below 
that of a'. If certain conditions (selection rules) between the electron 
quantum numbers of a' and b ' are fulfilled, there exists for the discrete 
a' levels lying above the dissociation limit of b' the possibility of non- 
radiative transitions (without gain or loss of energy) into the continuous 
energy region of b\ and thus of dissociation before the dissociation limit 
of a' itself is reached. Since the Franck-Condon principle is valid also 
for transition without emission or absorption of radiation, these transi- 
tions from a' into the continuum of V occur with high probability only 
in the region of the intersection of a' and b', while for higher states the 
probability of predissociation again decreases. 

As in the case of preionization (page 186), the possibility of transitions 
into the continuum implies a considerable reduction of the life-time of 
the discrete states of a' and thus, according to the uncertainty rcla- 
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tion, an increase in the width of these energy states and the lines result- 
ing from their combination. In the region of predissociation this line 
width usually becomes so large that the different rotation lines of a band 
merge into one another, thus accounting for the diffuse appearance of 
the dissociation bands. Predissociation is observed only in absorption, 
because, as a result of the nonradiative transitions into the continuous 
energy region, the radiation probability of predissociating states is ex- 
tremely small. 

For the photochemist this section contains some veiy important 
results: Irradiation by those wavelengths which correspond to sharp absorp- 
tion bands of the irradiated molecule produce excited , and thus reactive , 
molecules. Irradiation by those wavelengths , on the other hand , which 
correspond to continuous absorption spectra or diffuse absorption bands 
0 which appear diffuse only because of the small dispersion of the spec- 
troscope), produces dissociation of the irradiated molecules. Thus the 
relation between the continuous absorption spectra of molecules and 
their decomposition into atoms is explained. 

c. The Processes of Formation of Molecules from Atoms 

What do we know about the reverse process, the formation of (di- 
atomic) molecules from their atoms? In this case the situation is similar 
to the combination of an ion and an electron to form a neutral atom as 
discussed on page 105. If two atoms which can form a molecule do col- 
lide, they form a molecule only if I, lie binding energy released in 1.1k* 
collision (which of course is numerically equal to the dissociation energy) 
is somehow carried away. This can be done by a third atom. In Mini, 
case we have the formation of a molecule in a triple collision of atoms 
and can write the process as an equation, 

.1 + B + (■ — * AB “b ('Umt (6-24) 

We now consider whether this molecular recombination can also 
occur if two atoms collide and the binding energy is emitted as a photon. 
In order to understand this problem correctly, wo must- first, know the 
difference between atomic (bomopolar) and ionic (heteropolnr) mole- 
cules. By atomic molecules we mean those which decompose into normal 
atoms when dissociated in the ground stale (e.g., II 2 , 0 2; CO, etc). 
Ionic or helcropolar molecules , on the other hand, are those molecules 
which (like Nad) dissociate from the ground state into ions (Na H 
and (T ). 

In the usual case of atomic, molecules the colliding atoms A and B 
“run along” the potential curve of the normal molecule (see Kig. ISO). 
The formation of a molecule , under emission of the binding energy and the 
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relative kinetic energies of A and B, is in this case just as impossible as 
the reverse process , the optical dissociation without electron excitation . 
The reason is that transitions from the continuous energy region to the 
vibrational ground state of the same electron state do not occur, because 
their transition probability, according to the Franck-Condon principle* 
is practically zero (Fig. 180). Two noraial atoms which can form a 
molecule thus cannot recombine in a two-particle collision, but only in 
a triple collision in which the third partner, which can be the wall of 
a glass tube, for example, takes over the excess energy. 

The situation is different in the case of an ionic molecule (e.g., NaCl). 

Here the colliding atoms are in a 
different electron state (curve V r 
of Fig. 183) than the ground state 
V" which is formed by two ions. 
Consequently, a recombination in 
a two-particle collision is possible. 
In this case, the radiation proba- 
bility (and with it the recombina- 
tion probability) is determined by 
the probability of the electron 
transition /I B — ► A + B~ and by the 
Franck-Condon principle. In the 
case of the alkali halides, for ex- 
ample, transitions to the normal ground state can occur, according to 
the Franck-Condon principle, from the reversal points between F f and 
G' of the colliding normal atoms A and B. In this case the energy is 
radiated away as an emission continuum whose wavelength limits are 
given by the transition arrows F'F" and G'G ", so that we have the 
two-particle collision recombination process 

A + B — > A + B~ + htS 0 (6-25) 

Consequently, just as photodissociation under continuous absorption is 
possible only if there is a simultaneous change of the electron configura- 
tion , the formation of molecules in a two-particle collision under continuous 
emission of the binding and kinetic energies occurs only if there is a simul- 
taneous change in the electron configuration. Such an electron transition 
is also connected with the radiative recombination of normal and 
excited atoms in two-particle collisions, according to the equation 

A +B*->AB + hcv, (6-26) 

In a highly dissociated and excited gas, for example in a discharge 
plasma, collisions between normal and excited atoms are sufficiently 
irequent. These take place “ along ” the curve of the excited molecular 



Fig. 183. Set of potential curves for ex- 
plaining the formation of an ionic molecule 
in a collision of two atoms upon omission of 
the recombination continuum. 
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state, Fig. 181. As in the case mentioned above, in collisions t UinH i« 
energy of the colliding atoms is converted into potential cno*W s<> * 1 ‘ 1 * 
a point above the dissociation limit on the left side of tH<- i>otonl ml 
curve is reached. By transitions from this branch of tin* polenhal 
curve of the excited molecule to the ground state, the collitli* 1 ** nloms A 
and B * recombine under emission of continuous radiation. 

Thus, the observation of such emission continua of 
nishes evidence for the process of radiative recombination, b‘oin it. 

the probability can be determined as a function of the vcdofity ot tin* 
colliding atoms. Emission continua, which correspond t.o recom- 

bination process (6-25), are found especially in the case of n.l Uiili-lmliclc 
vapors, whereas continua corresponding to radiative ro<*< >i nbiimi ion 
(6-26) have been observed for the halogens and tellurium. 

6-7. Limitations of the Molecule Concept. Van der Waals 
Molecules and Collision Pairs 

We have so far used the term “molecule” as if if were a, i-udf-ewident 
concept, but now we must refine our knowledge and proceed 1 1 < > a higher 
point of view. By a molecule wo usually mean, without giving it loo 
much consideration, a system of two or mom atoms or grouj <>l atoms 
whose potential energy for a definite nuclear configuration ix :«t a mini - 
mum, and which is, t.o a certain extent, independent of its mi v i moment. 
The latter means that fat least at the instant of observation > t lie inter- 
action within the system is great compared to that between t lie system 
and its environment. Physically such a molecule is, as \v<* Know, 
characterized by the forces acting between the atoms, i.e., \>y < lie change 
of potential with the intemuelear distance' (potential curve) mol by the 
value of its total energy. Tim energy is measured iipwii.ee I t post i\ ei 
from the ground state of the normal molecule or (its we elo lierei from 
the zero point, of the free atoms. In t.l l is case the binding (*nergy of the 
stable molecular states is negative, whereas the kinetic energ; v of i be free, 
dissociated states of the molecule is positive*!. 

We now can distinguish between three types of molecules, < lc* \ >« Milling on 
the shape* of the*ir potential curve's, i.e\, them* binding fe>re*<\s < I< >\\er purl 
of Fig. 1 SI ; . We 1 consider first the normal, strongly hound nmieeiile ; 
which wem almost -exclusively treats! in flic last se'cf ions. I'ln'ir ehante 
teristio feature's an' a pronounced potential minimum at. a rel:iti\elv 
small infernucle'ar distance (/„ ~ 1A), and a lelative'ly large 1 < 1 \^< „-isit mu 
energy e>f 1 to 5 ev ( Kig. 18-1, curve w). The second type 1 of nil( |.M-ulr 
is e*alle‘d a “van de'r Waals mole'cule*” for ivasons which will l.rminc 
e*lear bedow. It, is eharaeterize'd by the' potential curve />, \vi U i :x .^I i ;i Ih iw 
minimum at- large' inteM-nurlcar distance' (/•„ ■ A to 5A), and l > v ;i v , . 1 1 ;* 1 1 \ 
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very small dissociation energy (order of magnitude of 0.01 to 0.1 ev in 
the ground state). These molecules consist of atoms which are not able 
to form a normal, strongly bound molecule by rearranging their electron 
shells. However, there exists between them some attraction due to 
mutual polarization and related interaction forces of the second order. 
These second-order forces imply a possibility of formation of loosely 
bound molecules. The same types of interatomic and intermolecular 
attractive forces which produce these weak bonds are also responsible 



Fig. 184. Potential-curve diagram for the electron ground state and an excited electron 
state of a diatomic molecule with transitions indicating all possible discrete and continuous 
molecular spectra. 

for the deviations in the behavior of a real from an ideal gas. Since 
these deviations are described by the van der Waals equation of state, 
we call those molecules which are bound by these forces van clcr Waals 
molecules. Now if we consider as the third type of molecule an atomic 
system which is characterized by the potential curve c, we sec that this 
differs from a van der Waals molecule only in that it cannot have 
negative energy values at all. The repulsive forces always exceed the 
attractive forces; in every other respect such a system of atoms behaves 
just as an arbitrary real molecule in a free state of positive energy. 
1 1 is represented by two atoms in the instant of the collision, if only repul- 
sive forces act between them. Such a system is called a collision pair. We 
introduce it here as the limiting case of the molecule, although it lacks 
a potential minimum and thus docs not fit the customary definition of 
a molecule given above. Evidently a sharp line cannot bo drawn be- 
tween the van der Waals molecule and the collision pair. Furthermore, 
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a collision pair can emit and absorb spectra just as other molecules. 
Finally, a pure repulsive potential curve characterizing a collision pair 
occasionally also occurs in the case of excited states of regular mole- 
cules, as we know, for instance, from Fig. 119. 

The best known example of a van der Waals type molecule is the 



Fin. 185. Potent iiil-rurvo diatfrum of the Hk-j van der Waals molecule, determined from 
the study of the difTuse hands and enntinua. (/*// Mrozoirxki ami the author.) 

Ilg 2 molecule consisting of two llg atoms. All typos of binding which 
wo have mentioned above occur among its excited energy states. 
Figure 185 shows its potential curve diagram which is the product of 
many years of patient research of a large number of investigators. The 
IIe *2 moleeule consisting of two helium atoms, whose existence was 
established spectmscopieally, is another example of a van der Waals 
molecule, but only in the ground state. Pronounced potential minima 
are characteristic for the excited stales of lle a and give rise to the emis- 
sion of numerous IIe 2 bands, which were analyzed, especially by Weizol. 
By transitions from these stable excited stales to the unstable ground 
state, an emission continuum lying in the far ultraviolet is emitted. 
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A noticeable van der Waals attraction also exists between two O 2 
molecules and, according to an investigation of the author, is responsible 
for the existence of the double molecule O 2 — O 2 = ( 02 ) 2 . It consists of 
two normal oxygen molecules and, besides other spectra, absorbs the 
continuous bands which are responsible for the blue color of compressed 
as well as liquid oxygen. 

Van der Waals forces, whose potential corresponds to curve b in Fig. 
184, play an important role in other phenomena also. Wc mention here 
only the large number of cohesion and adhesion phenomena which are 
produced by them, as well as the secondary forces by which smaller 
and larger molecules are bound together in certain crystals and colloidal 
micelles which play an important role in biology. They also are, at least 
partly, responsible for the process of polymerization of gigantic molecular 
complexes from single molecules (e.g., the caoutchouc molecule from 
about 2,000 isoprene molecules). We point out, finally, that the loose 
binding of two molecules effected by such van der Waals forces seems 
to be important for the initial stage of many chemical reactions, because 
it is often a prerequisite for a sufficiently intense interaction of the 
molecules. The often very casual treatment of the van der Waals forces 
and the spectra resulting from them (also the variation of an atomic 
spectrum by the van der Waals binding of the atom to a large complex, 
such as a crystal or a wall) does not seem to be justified, since a careful 
investigation of these phenomena may produce many interesting results. 

After this extension of our knowledge about the concept, of molecules 
and the potential curves of the different types of molecules, we return 
to the discrete as well as continuous spectra which result from the shape 
and mutual positions of the potential curves of the combining molecular 
states and, conversely, can be used to determine them. For this purpose 
we consider the schematic diagram Fig. 184 in which are shown as asymp- 
totes to the right the two families of curves of the ground state and an 
excited state of an atom. The potential curves originate from bringing 
an additional normal atom into interaction with the first one, this be- 
ing in its different states. The different possible types of transitions 
are represented by arrows. However, we have to consider that the 
transitions naturally occur also from all neighboring points of the poten- 
tial curve under consideration. 

Whereas the transition number 1 between the undisturbed atomic 
states produces a sharp spectral line, a broadened atomic line results 
from transition number 2. It is evident that the amount and character 
of the broadening depends upon the average interatomic distance 
(function of the density of the gas), on the temperature, and the shape 
of the two potential curves. With these few remarks, we have consul- 
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ered the process of collision broadening, already discussed on page 187, 
from an entirely new point of view. We considered the emitting or 
absorbing and the colliding atom together as a molecule (or collision 
pair) and thus conceived of collision broadening as a limiting case of a 
molecular spectrum. It is now evident that it is only a small step from 
the simple broadened atomic line to the spectra of the weakly bound 
van der Waals molecule represented by transitions 3 and 4. They 
consist of narrow continuous or apparently continuous bands which are 
closely related to the corresponding atomic line (transition number 1). 
The emission and absorption of mercury vapor at pressures which are 
not too low provide numerous examples of this type of band associated 
with atomic lines. We have already referred to the identification of 
these bands as spectra of a IIg 2 van der Waals molecule. The transitions 
5 to 8 occur in the region of nuclear separation in which the electron 
clouds of the two atoms penetrate each other considerably and thus 
cause major changes of the energy compared to the unperturbed atomic 
states. They represent, therefore, molecular spectra in the more re- 
stricted and customary sense. Whereas the normal electron band 
spectra correspond to transitions 8 between the discrete states of both 
potential curves, there exists an extended emission continuum due to 
transition 5 from the minimum of an excited molecular state to the 
repulsion curve of a lower state. The best, known examples of this arc 
the cont inuum of the helium molecule in the extreme ultraviolet, which 
was mentioned on page 77, and the hydrogen molecular continuum 
extending from the green to the far ultraviolet. The latter is emitted 
by any glow discharge in dry hydrogen at several millimeters pressure. 
In conclusion, transition 7 from the discrete 1 states of the 1 leave 1 !* potent ial 
curve to the continuous enengy region e>f an uppeT curve 1 accounts lor an 
(‘xtende'el absorption continuum. The 1 be\st known examples for this am 
the absorption continuu e>f the* halogen molecules la, Ih’a, (Ha, I Hr, etc., 
which lie* in the visible* or imar ultraviolet. 

This discussion revenls how many iinporta.nl. conclusions with respect 
te> emissiem and absorption spectra can be 1 drawn fmm the 1 pe>tential 
curve 1 diagram. % It is we>rlh while 1 , the'rcl’ore, to become thoroughly 
familiar with the 1 concept of the 1 potential curve 1 and its consequences. 

6-8. Molecular Rotation and the Determination of Moments of 
Inertia and Internuclear Distances from the Rotation 
Structure of the Spectra of Diatomic Molecules 

After we 1 have 1 heroine acquainted with the 1 numemus phenomena 
which are 1 related to molecular vibration and dissociation, we 1 shall 
discuHS now molecular rotation and the conclusions which may be* 
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drawn from investigations of the rotational phenomena in molecular 
spectra. 


a. Rotation Term Diagrams and Infrared Rotation Spectra 


The simplest model of the rigid molecule rotating about the axis 
of greatest moment of inertia, the rotator with free axis, was discussed 
wave-mechanically on page 218. We found there that only the following 
sequence of discrete energy values is possible for the 
jq rotator : 

Era = hcBJ(J + 1) J - 0, 1, 2, . . . (6-27 ) 


20 

12 


6 



Fig. 186. Possible 
transitions in the 
rotation-level dia- 
gram of the elec- 
tron and vibration 
ground state of a 
diatomic molecule 
(rotation band). 


where 

» h 

8t 2 c/ 

is the rotation constant and 


(6-28) 


I = nr 2 


mini* , 
m\ + nh 


(6-29) 


again is the moment of inertia of the molecule about 
the axis of rotation. J is the rotation quantum number 
belonging to the total angular momentum J of the rotat- 
ing molecule. 

The rotation term diagram shown in Fig. 186 fol- 
lows from (6-27). For optical transitions between 
these rotation states the selection rule 


AJ = ±1 (6-30) 


which follows from the correspondence principle (page 1(54) or from 
wave mechanics, applies. Thus each rotation state can combine under 
emission or absorption of radiation only with its two neighboring states. 
From this selection rule and Fig. 186 it follows that the rotation spec- 
trum of a diatomic molecule lying in the far inf rami consists of a 
sequence of equidistant spectral lines (rotation lines) with the wave 
numbers 2 B, 4 B, 6 B, .... The distance ItHween two consecutive 
lines thus should be 2 B. Pure rotation spectra in good agreement with 
this theory were first found by Czerny in the ease of the I KM molecule. 
Just as in the case of the vibration spectrum (page liUO) , the rotation spectrum 
can be observed only if a change of the electric moment is associated with 
the rotation ( dipole radiation). Thus the centers of the electric charges 
must not coincide with the center of mass. This condition is fulfilled only 
for the misymmetrical molecules such as HI, but not for II 2 , ci 2 , <) 2 , etc. 

Consequently, the latter do not have easily observable rotation or rotation 
vibration bands . 
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If the rotation spectrum is observable, then the rotation constant B 
can be taken from it immediately. The moment of inertia of the 
molecule, and thus one of the most important molecular constants, 
can be computed from B according to Eq. (6-28). Moreover, if the 
masses nti and m 2 of the constituent atoms of a molecule are known 
(and this will always be the case if we know the molecule responsible 
for the spectrum), then the intemuclear distance of the molecule 
follows immediately from the moment of inertia by means of Eq. (6-29). 
The intemuclear distances determined in this way are within the order 
of magnitude of 1 A, which is in agreement with our knowledge of the 
dimensions of atoms and molecules. Table 14 presents the most impor- 
tant data for a number of diatomic molecules, as determined from their 
spectra. If the rotation and vibration are optically inactive, as in the 
case of molecules consisting of identical atoms, then B, and with it 
I and r 0 , can be determined, though not quite as easily, from the rota- 
tional structure of the electronic bands, or from the rotational Raman 
effect, page 352. 


Table lJ t , Intemuclear Distance «, Moments of Inertia , Fundamental Vibrational 
Quanta , and Dissociation Energies of Some Important Molecules in Ike Ground State 



Intemuclear 

Moment of 

Fundamental 

I )isHoeiation energy 

Molecule 

distance, 

inertia /, 

vibrational 



r - ■ 


r 0 A 

lO-™ gm cm 2 

quantum, cm -1 

Electron volt. 

kcal/mole 

Ns 

0.77 

0.17 

■1300 

1.-10 

103 

(h 

1.20 

10.1 

15S0 

5.00 

118 

n 2 

1 .00 

13.H 

2300 

7.35 

170 

Si 

1.00 

07.7 

727 

1.15 

103 

oil 

1 .08 

1 13.5 

505 

2.17 

57 

Hr* 

2.2S 

312 

321 

1 .00 

•15 

J* 

2.00 

7-11 

21-1 

1.53 

35 

CO 

1.13 

15.0 

2100 

0.0? 

220? 

NO 

1.15 

1 0.3 

1007 

5.3 

122 

1101 

1.27 

2.00 

20S0 

1. 10 

102 


b. The Rotation Vibration Spectrum 

From the discussion of the pure rotation spectrum we proceed to 
the rotation vibration spectrum which is produced by changes in the 
rotational and vibrational states of the molecule (without a change in 
the configurat ion of the electrons). Two sequences of rotational terms, 
belonging to the vibrat ion levels v = 0 and /> = 1, are shown in Fig. 187. 
Corresponding to the selection rule (6-30), the resulting rotation vibration 
hand consists of two “branches” which belong to the transitions 
AJ = +1 and AJ = — 1. They are shown to the left and right in 
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Fig. 187. The line sequence belonging to AJ — + 1 extends from the 
zero line (not shown) toward shorter wavelengths and is called the 
positive or R branch. The sequence belonging to A J = — l extends 
toward the longer wavelengths and is called the negative or P branch. 

If we assume as a rough approximation that the 
moment of inertia of the molecule is the same for 
the upper as for the lower vibrational state in spite 
of the difference in vibration, then the separations 
of the rotation levels are equal in both vibration 
states. This case is presented in Fig. 187. Then 
once more we have equidistant lines separated by 
the constant distance 27? (Fig. 188). The zero 
line, which cannot appear because the transition 
A/ = 0 is forbidden, can be easily determined. 
Its frequency gives the energy of the pure vibra- 
tional transition. For every vibrational transition 
which is possible according to Figs. 177 and 178, 
we expect a band of the kind described. This 
corresponds roughly to the spectroscopic results. 
A small deviation from the assumed constancy of 
the distances between consecutive lines, however, 
is evidence that, first, the moment, of inertia is 
not constant and independent of the vibrational state and that, second, 
the rotation and vibration of the molecule are not independent. The 
energy values of the pure rotation and vibration thus cannot, simply 
be added, but the interaction of vibration and rotat ion must, be taken 
into account by introducing a mixed term containing v and ./ in the 


v»l- 


v=0- 


j 
- 4 


— 2 
— / 

— 0 

Fig. 187. Energy-level 
diagram for explaining 
a rotation vibration 
band of a diatomic 
molecule. 
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Fig. 188. Schematic representation of a rotation vibration bund. 


expression for the molecular energy. If this is done, complete agree- 
ment between theory and spectroscopic results is achieved. 


c. The Rotation Structure of Normal Electron Band x 

We now take up the most complicated case, that of hand spectra 
resulting from simultaneous changes in the electron configuration, 
vibration, and rotation of a molecule. These bands occur in the visible 
and ultraviolet spectral regions. As a result of the participation of an 
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electron transition in the absorption and emission, there is always a 
change in the electric moment of the molecule. Electron band spectra 
thus are emitted and absorbed also by symmetrical molecules such 
as H 2 , O 2 , etc. These electron transitions also make it possible for transi- 
tions (except for the 2 — ► 2 transitions, see below) to occur without a 
change in the rotational quantum number. Thus, instead of (6-30), 
the rotational selection rule for electron band spectra is 

AJ = 0 or ±1 (6-31) 


5 - 

4 - 

3 - 

2 - 

b : 


T 


TTffi 


J" 
5 — 




with the limitation that transitions between states with zero rotation 
(0 «-> 0) are forbidden since there is no change of the electric moment 
connected with them. Consequently, a 
zero or Q branch for AJ — 0 is to be 
added to the branches of a band cor- 
responding to A ./ = ± 1 (positive or It 
branch and negative or P branch). The 
zero branch can now appear, because 
the electron transition causes a change 
of the electric moment, even without a 
change of the rotational state of the 
molecule. ( )n the other hand, no change 
in the electron configuration is connected 
with a 2 2 transition (page 301 ) ; con- 

sequently no zero branch can appear in 
this case, because now the electric mo- 
ment of the molecule cannot change 
without a change of the rotational state. 

Wo know from [the discussion of the 
potential curves that the intcrnurloar 
distance, the moment of inertia, and 
the binding forces of a molecule may be (irm/h/ changed by an electron 
transition. In general, therefore, the sequence of the vibration states as 
well as that of the rotational states are different in the upper and lower 
electron states. Accordingly, two different rotational term sequences arc 
shown in Fig. IK9, which may be thought of as belonging to any two vi- 
bration levels of any two different electron states. The energy difference 
of the two zero-rotation levels is tin* wave number of the zero line (for- 
bidden), for which the vibration formula (6-20) applies. It is equal to 
the sum of the electron and vibration transitions/*' — />" and is written 
vu (/ ,, ,/»"). The individual rotational lines of a band are designated, as in 
Fig. ISO, by the J number of the lower state (./"). Thus the lt{ 3) line 
of a band is the transition ./" = 4 <--> 3. From Ftp (6-27) we 


3 — f 

1 

2 — 4 
/ — i 

0—1 

Km. ISO. TnuirtitioiiH between t.ho 
rotation term HoqueneeH of two dif- 
ferent electron HtuteH of a diatomic, 
molecule. This explainn the Q, 
and If branch normally present in 
a hand connected with an electron 
transition. 
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have the formula for the wave numbers of the rotational lines of a band 
v = %(!>', ®") + B V ,J'(J' + 1) - + 1) (6-32) 

in which, from the selection rule (6-31), J" must be equal to ,/' or J' d= 1. 
These three possible changes in the rotational quantum numbers cor- 
respond to the three branches of a band, 

ti" - 1 P branch 

J 1 = <J" Q branch (6-33) 

( J" + 1 R branch 

which are shown in Fig. 189. 

The best representation of the structure of an electron band as deter- 



Fia. 190. Fortrat diagram of a band with throe branches. Bolow is tho whole spectral 
band originating from the superposition of the lines of tho three branches. ( After Fermi.) 

mined by (6-32) and (6-33) is its so-called Fortrat diagram. If, as in 
Fig. 190, the wave numbers of the band lines in reciprocal centimeters or 
wavelengths are plotted on the abscissa, and the rotational quantum 
numbers J" are plotted on the ordinate, the result, is a parabola For eaeh 
of the three branches of the band. This can be easily ascertained by 
measuring the transition arrows in Fig. 189. The Fortrat. diagram thus 
provides a means of separating the lines of the different, branches and 
rotational quantum numbers which, in the observed spectrum, appear 
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mixed in a confusing way. Conversely, we can get from the Fortrat 
diagram a picture of the spectrum (in wave numbers) by projecting on 
the v axis (abscissa) the points in the diagram corresponding to the differ- 
ent lines. This has been done in Fig. 190, where the picture of the whole 
band is shown underneath the diagram. It is especially clear from the 
diagram that the band edge is actually not due to a convergence of the 
band lines, as is the scries limit in an atomic spectrum (page 80), but 
is a more or less accidental phenomenon. It depends, just as the interval 
between it and the physically significant zero line (for the pure electron 



Km. 101. Fortrat diagram of a band without edge, duo to identical intornunloar distances 
in the upper and lower electron state. {After Wcizvl.) 

and vibration transition), on the intervals between the rotation levels 
of the upper and lower slates. If the P branch forms an edge, as in 
our Fig. 192, we say that the band is s haded toward the violet; in the case 
of an edge formed by the It branch (Fig. 190) it is s haded, toward, the red. 
It follows from the relation between the Fortrat diagram and the transi- 
tions in the term diagram that the shading depends on whether the 
internuclear distance (and with it the moment of inertia) is greater or 
smaller in the upper state than it is in the lower. We thus have the 
following relations: 

Red-shaded band (It edge): n/ > r () "; /' > l"\ IP < IP' ) 

Violet-shaded band (P edge): n/ < r {) " ; /' < /"; IP > IP'} 

For equal values of internuclear distances and moments of inertia in 
the two combining stales, we have no edge structure and the Q branch 
shrinks together to form a single 1 line as shown approximately in Fig. 191 
which is an example of an actually measured band. 

Thus a i short (flatter at a. band spectrum just to nee the shading of the 
bands allows tts to draw important eon elusions about the combining molecu- 
lar stales , whereas an exact anah/sis provides tts with the absolute values of 
the rotation constants , moments of inertia , and internuclear distances. 
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d. The Influence of Electron Transitions on the Rotation Structure 

In our treatment of the rotation structure of the electron bands we 
have not, so far, considered the fact that the total momentum J of 
the molecule which controls the spacing of the rotation terms results 
from the vectorial addition of the angular momentum of the rotating 
nuclei and an angular momentum which itself is composed, according 
to page 361, of the angular momentum of the electron shells about the 
internuclear axis A, and the resultant spin S. These relationships 
become especially complicated by the fact that the rotation of the whole 
molecule produces a new magnetic field which competes, with respect 
to the orientation of the spin of the electron shell, with the field in the 
direction of the internuclear axis. Therefore, the coupling between the 
angular momenta of the molecular rotation K, of the resulting orbital 
momentum in the direction of the internuclear axis A, and of the result- 
ant spin of the electron shells, S, changes with increasing rotation, 
depending on the strength of the internuclear field. The different 
possible cases of coupling for this interaction of electronic motion and 
rotation have been analyzed, especially by Ilund. These different cases 
of coupling cause differences in the rotation structure of the electron 
bands, such as the failure of the appearance of the zero line and of 
certain neighboring lines, as well as deviations from the parabolic branch 
curves in the Fortrat diagram. We must pass over all these details of 
the band structure and can only mention that, as a result of the higher 
multiplicity of many-eleetron molecules, multiple branches of bands 
can also appear. An investigation of all these details, however, is of 
interest because it permits us to determine empirically the quantum 
numbers A or ft of the electron configuration in the upper and lower 
states. The complete band analysis thus provides all possible state- 
ments about a molecule. The consistent agreement of even the finest 
details of the often very complicated spectra with the theory is the 
best proof for the correctness of our theoretical concept of the molecules 
and their behavior. 

e. The Influence of Nuclear Spin on the Rotation Structure 
of Symmetrical Molecules. Ortho- and Parahydroyen 

In conclusion we shall briefly consider the influence of the nuclear 
spin on the rotation structure of diatomic molecules with identical 
nuclei (homonuclear molecules), upon which an interesting effect, es- 
pecially in the case of molecular hydrogen, depends. We saw (pages 134 
and 233) in discussing the He atom and the II 2 molecule that, because 
of the exchange possibility of the two identical electrons, considering 
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also their electron spin, the term diagrams of these two-electron systems 
split up into two term systems, a singlet system and triplet system, which 
do not intercombine. In the case of H 2 and the other molecules consisting 
of identical atoms we now have , in addition to the possibility of exchange 
of electrons, the exchange possibility of the identical nuclei. This again 
causes, according to the formalism described on page 233, the existence of 
two term systems which do not combine with each other. The wave-mechan- 
ical treatment showed that the rotation terms (in the electron singlet 
system as in the electron triplet system of H 2 ) belong altematingly to 
one and to the other of the two term systems which in this case are called 
even and odd. In the case of H 2 , page 2(>8, we have two nuclear spin 
moments each of J(A/27r), which can have the same direction (analogous 
to the triplet system) or opposite directions (analogous to the singlet 
system). Because of the small interaction between the nuclear spin and 
the motion of the molecule, the rotation terms which belong to the three 
possible orientations of the parallel spin moments do not split up. The 
even and odd terms thus can bo distinguished only by their statistical 
weight, i.e., the rotation band lines corresponding to them are dis- 
tinguished by their dilTerent intensities (in this case 1 :3). Actually, as 
was first found by Mecke, the band spectra of all molecules formed from 
identical atoms (but, for example, not that of the slightly unsymmetrical 
N N N IB molecules) show these alternating intensities of consecutive band 
lines which depend on the nuclear spin. Jn agreement with the theory, 
the intensity ratio in the case of II 2 is 1:3. This agreement of theory 
and experiment, and the resulting possibility of determining the spin 
momentum of the nuclei of molecules from measurements in hand 
spectra, which supplement in a welcome way the nuclear spin deter- 
minations by magnetic methods (page 2(><X) and by hyperfine-stmeture 
studies in atomic spectra, is an excellent example of the interrelationship 
of the various lields of atomic physics. 

In the case of the hydrogen molecule, whose rotation states are widely 
separated because of its small moment of inertia, the existence of the 
two rotation term systems which do not combine with one another leads 
to an inl.eresl.ing effect. Because this effect, is in contradiction to the 
classical theory, it. can be regarded as another proof for the correctness 
of quantum physics. By continuously decreasing the temperature, 
not all 1 molecules can gradually enter the rotation less state J = 0, 
as is expected classically. Only the molecules with parallel nuclear spin 
can enter this state* while those with antiparallel spin, because of the 
Pauli principle*, must remain in the* ne*xt. higher, 7 = 1, state, which 
cannot e*e>mbiiie* with the* 7 = 0 state*, regardless e»f how much, we try 
to cool elown the* hydrogen. This fact. be*ce>nie*s evident in a well-known 
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anomaly of the specific heat of hydrogen at low temperatures. Thus 
molecular hydrogen behaves as if it consisted of two different modifica- 
tions which Bonhoeffer and Harteck called ortho- and parahydrogen. 
It must be realized, however, that in contrast to the phenomenon of 
helium, which depends on the effect of the electron spin, the difference 
between ortho- and parahydrogen depends on the nuclear spin of the 
atoms which form the molecule, or, more accurately, on the exchange 
possibility of the two identical nuclei. A transformation of ortho- 
hydrogen (antiparallel nuclear spin momenta, J = 1, 3, 5, ... ) into 
parahydrogen (parallel nuclear spin momenta, J — 0, 2, 4, . . . ) 
would require a change of the direction of one of the nuclear spin 
moments, which normally is as forbidden for nuclei as it is for electrons 
(page 147). By special treatment of H 2 under high pressure and by 
adsorption to cooled charcoal, Bonhoeffer and Harteck and, independ- 
ently, Eucken and Hiller were able to produce pure parahydrogen. 
They found, as was expected, that the rotation lines corresponding to 
J = 1, 3, 5, . . . were then missing. 

6-9. Band Intensities and Temperature Determination by 
Band Spectroscopy 

Now that we have learned about the structure of the spectra of dia- 
tomic molecules and its relation to molecular constitution, we shall 
briefly consider the problem of the intensity of band spectra. This is 
important, first, because line structure and intensity distribution are 
necessary to give a complete description of a spectrum and, second, 
because the measurement of the intensity distribution in band spectra 
has led to the development of an important method for determining 
high temperatures. 

According to page 160, the intensity of a spectrum is determined by 
the transition probability between the two combining states, and by 
the number of molecules occupying the initial state of the transition in 
question, its so-called occupation number. The transition probability, 
and with it the intensity of the entire band system, is determined by 
the probability of the electron transitions, computed according to page 
216. The transition probability for the individual bands, on the other 
hand, follows from the Franck-Condon principle (page 370). Within 
each branch of a band, finally, the transition probability is constant, 
whereas the relative intensity of the different branches can be computed 
from J and the electron quantum numbers according to formulas of 
Honl and London. A definite statement about the occupation number 
of the initial state can be made from Maxwell’s distribution law, but 
only for the case of thermal equilibrium, i.e., in general for the absorption 
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of molecules. For the case of emission, on the other hand, a statement 
can be made only if the excitation is due exclusively to the thermal 
velocity. For the intensity of a spectral line resulting from a transition 
between states of energies E± and E% we have 

I a* - C lt2 g ie -&/kT ( 6 -35) 

where Ci ,2 is a constant containing the transition probability between 
states 1 and 2, gi is the statistical weight of state Ei (see page 166), 
and T is the absolute temperature of the absorbing or emitting molecules, 
i.e., of the initial state. 



Km. 102. Intensity distribution in the three branches of a normal band. ( After Jnwis.) 


From the general formula (6-35) we obtain t he intensity distribution 
in a rotation band if we substitute for E x the rotation energy 

K\ - hcHJ(J + 1) (6-36) 

and for (j\ the statistical weight, of a rotation state 

f/i =2 ,1 + 1 (6-37) 

Kquation ((>-37) follows from the fact, that each rotational state in a 
diatomic molecule is 2.7-fold degenerate as a result of the equal influence 
of the two rotat ion axes which are perpendicular to the nuclear axis. 
With this we have 

hvH.I(J \ \) 

h = C(2 J + 1 )c (0-38) 

Kquation ((>-38) describes the intensities of the rotat.ion lines of a band 
as a function of the J values of the initial state. Figure 192 shows the 
intensity distribution of the rotation lines of a band computed according 
to (6-38). The intensity of a line is here represented by its length. 

According to (6-38) the intensity distribution in a band is tempera- 
ture-dependent. Thus by measuring tin* maximum of the intensity 
in a branch of the band, i.e., the J value of the line of highest intensity, 
the temperature of the emitting or absorbing gas can be determined. 
This method has been applied successfully in measuring flu* temperatures 
in electric arcs, especially in the outer zones. However, in discharges 
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resulting fr om nonthermal exciting collisions, Eq. (6-38) is not ap- 
plicable, and attempts to apply it lead to gross errors. Furthermore, 
by collisions of the second kind with energy exchange (page 104), the 
occupation of rotation states can be greatly changed, so that all con- 
ditions must be carefully checked before band-spectroscopic, temperature 
measurements can be considered reliable. 

If the condition of thermal equilibrium is fulfilled, then the same 
method described above can be used to compute how, at a given tem- 
perature, molecules are distributed among the vibration stolen of the 
initial electronic state. By applying the Franck-C London principle, 
page 370, the intensity distribution of the bands within a band system 
then can be determined. In this case we have to substitute in (0-35) 

Ei = hcu{v + i) (6-39 ) 


Since the vibration states of diatomic molecules are not degenerate, 
the statistical weight of all vibration stales is unity. Thus we have 


/iru(r+l) 

I v = Cc * 7 ’ 


((>•40) 


Because of the difficulty of numerically computing the transition 
probability contained in C according to the Kranek-( 'oiidon principle, 
Eq. (640) is less suited for the absolute (let.erniinat.ion of temperature 
from the relative intensities of the different bands of a system. I Iowever, 
the determination of changes of the temperature from the corresponding 
changes of the relative intensities of the various bands is easily possible, 
since in this case (■ remains constant. This vibration method has 
already been used with success in investigat ing temperatures, especially 
of electric arcs, and we may be certain that both methods of measuring 
temperatures by band spectroscopy will be further developed and will 
play an important role in the development of the physics of high 
temperatures. 


6-10. Isotope Measurement by Means of Molecular Spectra 

We have already mentioned in the discussion of the phenomenon of 
isotopes that the detection of isotopes as well as the determination of 
their masses and relative abundances is possible by optical spectro- 
scopic methods just as by mass-sped roscopic methods. Wo have 
treated on page 181 the influence of isotopes on the hypeiTme structure* 
of line spectra; now we shall discuss briefly the isotope effect on band 
spectra. 

Since the different isotopes of an atom differ only in their nmsscs, 
the incorporation of different isotopes in the same molecule (o.g., 
Li 6 H and Li 7 H) affects the band spectra through the corresponding 
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change in the moment of inertia (6-29) of the molecule. According 
to Eqs. (6-27) and (6-28), the separation of the rotational levels is 
inversely proportional to the moment of inertia / of the molecule, while 
according to Eqs. (6-11) and (6-12) the spacing of the vibration levels 
is inversely proportional to the square root of the moment of inertia I. 
The results of these two mass influences on the spectra are the rotational 
and the vibrational uotopc effect. 

We now consider two diatomic molecules, one of which may have 
the atomic masses m\ and nh] in the second molecule the mass m x 



Pm, UKt. Point iomil inoto|>i‘ effect in nn electron hand. The brunches belonging to the 
two isotopic molecules nn* indicnlcd ns solid nod dotted curves, respectively. ( After 
Mtrkc.) 


is replaced by the mass of an isotope, m x |- Am. In computing, by 
menus of (lit 1 formulas on page 388 for the rotation, the wave-number 
difference of two equal rotation lines of these two molecules, we find 


Av r 


m >2 Am 

{ mi I- ///*»)(///! I Am) 


( 0 - 41 ) 


where 7,. is the wave-number distance of the rotation lint* from the 
zero lint* of the band. From tin* vibration formulas on page 305 we 
find, for the wave-number difference of two band edges of the two 
isotopic molecules, tin* formula 


Ai’„ ~ 


m>> Am 

2(///i f m* )(///( I Am) 1 * 


(0-42) 


in which T>„ is I la* distance* of flit 1 band edge under consideration from 
the (0,0) band of the band system. Figure 103 shows the* rotational 
isotope elfeet represented in a Fort rat diagram. 

Equations (0-11) and (0-12) show that the isotopic splitting of (he 
lines increases linearly with the distance* from the* zero line* or the* (0,0) 
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band, respectively. By measuring the spacings Av r or Av 8 and the dis- 
tances v r or respectively, the mass ratio mi/ (mi + Am) of the iso- 
topic atoms in the molecule can thus be determined. Because of the 
high accuracy of spectroscopic wavelength measurements this method 
of determining isotope masses is very accurate. By measuring the in- 
tensity ratios of the lines belonging to the isotopic molecules, the ratio 
of the two kinds of molecules, and thus the relative abundance of the 
isotopic atoms in the molecule, can be determined very accurately. 

By means of this isotope effect in band spectra, new isotopes of the 
elements C, N, and 0 were discovered for the first time. A large number 
of isotopes were confirmed after they had been detected by mass- 
spectroscopic experiments. Mass ratios and relative abundances have 
been measured for many new isotopes. Mass-spectroscopic, line- 
spectroscopic, and band-spectroscopic isotope methods thus supplement 
each other very nicely. 

6-11. Survey of the Spectra and Structure of Polyatomic Molecules 

The results of molecular research deduced from diatomic molecules 
as they have been presented in this chapter cun be applied, at least 
in their fundamentals, to polyatomic molecules. However, because 
of the large number of possibilities for excitation and ionization, for 
vibration and dissociation, as well as for the rotation about the three 
axes associated with the different principal moments of inertia, the 
spectra of these molecules are very complicated. A complete analysis 
of the electronic, vibrational, and rotational structure, and the cor- 
responding complete knowledge of all molecular data, therefore, is 
available only for some simpler polyatomic molecules (such as 11*0 
and CO 2 ) ; in most cases we have to be content, with incomplete infor- 
mation. Therefore, we shall not discuss in all detail the electronic, 
vibrational, and rotational structures of polyatomic molecules, but shall 
limit ourselves to a survey of the more important phenomena which are 
typical of such molecules. 

a. Electron Excitation and Ionization of Polyatomic Molecules 

The systematies of the electron states of polyatomic*, molecules is 
closely related to that of diatomic molecules (page 3.59). It has been 
advanced especially by Mulliken in the last 10 years. The dilTerence 
compared to diatomic molecules consists, in the first, place, in the larger 
number of external electrons which can be excited and ionized. In the 
second place, these electrons, depending on their location in the molecule, 
play different roles in holding the molecule together. We may distin- 
guish three extreme cases of this behavior. 
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In many molecules the near ultraviolet absorption is due to electrons 
which are responsible also for holding the molecule together. For this 
reason they are called binding electrons. Their excitation often reduces 
the binding to such an extent, (analogous to the case of the diatomic 
molecule, Fig. 169, page 364) that immediate dissociation into two 
atom groups results. According to page 377, the corresponding absorp- 
tion spectrum must then be continuous. This photodissociation, 
caused by the absorption of radiation by binding electrons, explains why 
the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of so many polyatomic molecules 
is continuous. An interjection is necessary at this point. One must be 
careful to distinguish, in the case of polyatomic molecules, between 
genuinely continuous and nongenu ine quasi-continuous spectra. The 
latter are actually discrete band spectra. The reason for this is the 
following: Since the distance between the band lines according to 
page 388 is inversely proportional to the moment of inertia of the mole- 
cule, in polyatomic molecules with large moment, s of inertia the distance 
between the band lines is often so small that the rotation structure 
cannot be resolved with the usual spectroscopes, even with large 
gratings. The discrete band spectra then appear to be continuous. We 
cannot discuss here the methods used to distinguish between the quasi- 
continuous and the genuine continuous spectra. 

In contrast to the first, case of the excitation of binding electrons 
which often produces dissociation, is the ease investigated especially 
by Price, of absorption of light by nonbinding electrons. As in 
the corresponding case, Fig. 168, page 363 of diatomic molecules, 
this leads to the second extreme case where the excitation can go over 
into ionization. In this ease the molecule remains stable during the 
excitation or separation of the nonbinding electron; the nuclear arrange- 
ment, and vibration are independent of the motion of thin electron. 
Spectroscopically, Rydberg series of bands are observed in the vacuum 
ultraviolet- onto which is joined in many cases an ionization continuum, 
from whose long wavelength limit the ionization energy can be deter- 
mined. However, it, must be remembered that, with polyatomic 
molecules, one can no longer speak strictly of one ionization energy, 
because the ionization energy varies greatly depending on the binding 
stab* of the particular separated electron. ( )nly because, for some reason 
not yet known to us, one electron is preferably excited and ionized, 
can its ionizat ion energy be called that, of the molecule. Our molecular 
theory here, as so often in atomic physics, has not. yet arrived at, its 
final state. We can determine what electron is excited and in what 
manner, if the molecule absorbs a definite spectrum. However, we 
cannot yet answer the question why, in a given electron configuration 
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of a large molecule, one particular electron and only that one electron 
absorbs the incident light and becomes excited. 

A systematic investigation of the third group of excitable electrons, 
the study of chromophoric groups, can perhaps contribute to the 
solution of this question. In a polyatomic molecule, radiation can also 
be absorbed by an electron which does not belong to the shell of the 
whole molecule but which is strongly localized in a definite group of 
atoms. This may be a benzene ring or any similar atom group belonging 
to a large molecular complex. In this case the resulting spectrum is, in 
a first approximation, independent of the large complex to which the 
atom group (e.g., NO 2 or N=N) is attached, and only finer detail 
differences (wavelength displacements) permit one to draw conclusions 
about the state of binding of the particular group to the whole molecule. 
Since the absorption spectra of this type of group electrons lie mostly 
in the visible spectral region and thus determine the color of the material 
which consists of these molecules, these absorbing groups are called 
color producers or chromophoric groups. 

Our knowledge of the possibility of exciting particular electrons, 
which depended exclusively on the investigation of absorption, was 
extended in certain cases by the investigation of fluorescence (page 
354). The investigation of the emission spectra of polyatomic mole- 
cules for a long time failed to produce reliable results because 
these complicated structures almost always dissociated in gas dis- 
charges as a consequence of exciting electron collisions. What could 
be observed, therefore, was a confusing superposition of the continuous 
spectra of the molecule and its components. Recent work of Schiller 
and Woeldike seems to have opened a new approach for the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of exciting particular electrons in polyatomic 
molecules. By using a low-current glow discharge with special pre- 
cautions, they were able to excite discrete as well as continuous (‘mission 
spectra of very complicated and easily dissociable polyatomic*, molecules. 
By investigating a whole series of such molecules in which either different, 
groups were attached to the same molecule or, conversely, the same 
groups were attached to different molecular complexes, and also by 
comparing the emission spectra with the absorption and fluorescence 
spectra of the same molecule, they were able to establish a large number 
of empirical rules and relations which seem to be of high importance for 
understanding the interaction in polyatomic molecules. Interesting 
differences have been ascertained concerning molecular excitation by 
light (absorption) and by electron impact (excitation in a discharge). 
These differences will aid us in the attempt to answer the above- 
mentioned question why and how a particular electron is preferentially 
excited in a certain process. In the case of formaldehyde, acetone, and 
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diacetyle, for example, fluorescent light is emitted from a lower energy 
state of the molecule than that which is excited by the absorption of 
light. This initial state of fluorescence is normally reached by collisions 
of the second kind (page 104) from the state excited by absorption. 
This same initial upper state of fluorescence which thus cannot be 
reached directly by absorption , can be excited directly from the ground 
state by electron impact. In other cases, as in the case of benzene and 
its derivatives, light absorption always leads to an excitation of the 
nonlocalized ir-clcctrons of the benzene ring. Recent investigations have 
proved, however, that in the glow discharge (i.e., by electron impact) 
this emission of the C-e ring, which corresponds to a spectrum between 
2000 and 3000 A, is excited only if the mass number of the individual 
substituents, or that of two substituents coupled by a double bond, is 
smaller than 27. Since this value is of the order of magnitude of the 
mass of two C atoms in the ring (mass number 24), we seem to have 
here a theoretically interesting relation: the electron excitation can appar- 
ently be blocked by externally attached atom groups whose mass is greater 
than that of the absorbing group. Similarly, though not quite so pro- 
nounced, the mass influence seems to be effective in the case of excitation 
of the molecules to fluorescence (decreasing intensity of fluorescence in 
the series K-, (-1-, Br-benzene). What happens to the energy which 
has been taken up, if the emission is blocked, seems not yet clear. It 
does not seem to be transformed to vibration energy. If there exists 
some unknown storage mechanism, it. would be of fundamental interest. 
With reference to all these questions as well as regarding the detailed 
behavior of the different outer electrons of larger molecules, many 
interesting results may be expected from this new experimental approach. 
In concluding, we mention the interesting observation of Schiller and 
Woeldike that, for example, the sharp (‘mission bands of quinone be- 
come diffuse when phenol is mixed with the emitting vapor. Apparently 
the normal, undisturbed vibration and rotation of the* quinone molecule 
are hindered hv the formation of inlermoleeular “hydrogen bridges,” 
again a very pictorial result. 

At the (‘iid of this section (page 107) we shall return to the question, 
which dissociation process is associated with the different observed 
absorpt ion continua of polyatomic molecules. First, however, we shall 
briefly discuss molecular rotation. 

b. Rotational Structure and Moments of Inertia of 
Polyatomic M alveoles 

Rotational structure, which provided so simple 1 a method for deter- 
mining moments of inertia and infcmuclcar distances of diatomic 
molecules , is (except for the special case of linear molecules which we 
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shall discuss soon) of little value in the study of polyatomic molecules. 
First, the moments of inertia of even the relatively simple polyatomic 
molecules soon become so large that the rotation bands can no longer 
be resolved even with highly resolving spectrographs, because, according 
to page 388, the distance of consecutive band lines is inversely propor- 
tional to the corresponding moment of inertia of the molecule. Further- 
more, in the most general case, a polyatomic molecule has three principal 
moments of inertia corresponding to the model of the unsymmetrical 
gyroscope, and the rotation structure rapidly becomes extremely com- 
plicated for this model. Only in the case of the H 2 O molecule was 

Mecke able to explain almost com- 

• • • pletely the details of the rotation 

structure and to determine corre- 
spondingly complete molecular data. 
Even in the apparently simple eases 
in which two or even three of the 
moments of inertia are equal, the 
rotation structure is so complicated 
because of the interaction between 
rotation and vibration that only a 
few molecules (such as the methyl halides CH 3 I, etc., by Ilerzberg) 
have been accurately investigated. Actually only the linear molecules 
such as C0 2 , N 2 0, C 2 H 2 , etc. (Fig 194) have a simple and clearly ar- 
ranged rotational structure. In these molecules, as in the diatomic 
molecules, the moment of inertia about the molecular axis is zero in the 
first approximation (if one neglects the deformation vibration and the 
resulting orbital momentum of the molecular electrons), and the other 
two moments of inertia are equal. In this case (Fig. 194) the rotation 
bands are exactly equal to those of the diatomic molecules so that the 
formulas of page 388 can be applied. Thus the moment of inertia can 
easily be deduced from the spectra. However, even if the masses of 
the atoms forming the molecule are known, in this case the internucicar 
distances cannot be computed without additional information because 
different nuclear configurations can have the same moment of inertia. 
Nonspectroscopic methods, e.g., electron or X-ray diffraction, thus must 
be used to determine the intemuclear distances. 


H c c 

Fig. 194. Schematic representation of 
some linear polyatomic molecules, COa, 
N2O, C2H2. 


c. Vibration and Dissociation of Polyatomic Molecules 

The problem of the vibration of an arbitrary polyatomic molecule 
formed of N atoms also implies many theoretical complications. In 
order to determine the number of possible vibrations wo have to sub- 
tract from the 3 N degrees of freedom of the N atoms the three degrees 
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of freedom of translation and in general three degrees of freedom for 
the rotation of the whole molecule, so that there are 3 N — 6 degrees 
of freedom of vibration. Consequently, 3 N — 6 fundamental vibration 
frequencies also have to be taken from the spectrum (infrared and 
Raman). From these, the actual vibrations of the molecule originate 
(just as Lissajous figures of mechanical vibrations) by superposition 
with amplitudes corresponding to the different excitation states. These 
3 N — 6 simple (in the first approximation, harmonic) vibrations from 
which all actual vibrations of the molecule are formed, are called the 
normal vibrations. The six normal vibrations of a plane four-atomic 



Fill. 195. The normal vibration* of the formaldehyde moleeulo Hg(X). ( After Mecke .) 

molecule such as formaldehyde II 2 C() are shown, as an example, in 
Fig. 195. The sixth normal vibration is perpendicular to the plane of 
the molecule in which the other five vibrations lie. 

The fundamental difficulty in investigating the vibration of polyatomic 
molecules lies in the fact that, in contrast to the diatomic molecules, 
the spectroscopic determination of the fundamental frequencies of the 
normal vibrations is not sufficient to draw conclusions about the forces 
between the different atoms and atom groups. One can easily see, for 
example, from Fig. 195, that, the number of spiral and leaf springs one 
must think ol in order to meet, the requirements of the normal vibrations 
shown in Fig. 195, is greater than the six normal vibrations whose 
frequencies can be determined from the spectrum. The number of 
force constants is, for / normal vibrations, equal to f(f + l)/2. Con- 
sequently, the determination, of the normal vibrations from the spectrum 
is not sufficient to establish a molecular model. In addition , the geometry 
of the vibrations must be established , and the correct spectroscopically 
determined fundamental vibration frequencies must be attributed to the 
different normal vibration forms. The determination of the vibration 
forms can bo made by geometrical considerations in the case of simple 
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molecules as soon as the nuclear configuration has been established. 
The vibration isotope effect, page 399, can be used to aid in establishing 
the form of vibration of complicated molecules. If an isotope of a 
different mass is substituted for any atom of a molecule, the change in 
the vibration spectrum produced by this substitution is the greater, the 
more the substituted atom participates in the vibration. By systemati- 
cal substitutions the different forms of vibrations and their associated 
frequencies can thus be determined. Another aid is the fact established 
by Mecke, that the vibrations along the line joining two nuclei, the 
“valence vibrations” (e.g., the first normal vibration of Fig. 195), always 
have a higher frequency than those associated with the angular changes, 
the “ deformation vibrations,” such as the fourth and sixth normal 
vibration shown in Fig. 195. Thus the difficulty in the vibrational analysis 
of polyatomic molecules lies not in determining the f undamental vibration 
frequencies, which are furnished to a large extent by Raman spectroscopy , 
but in attributing these frequencies to the normal vibrations of the vibration 
forms. 


It is self-evident that the vibrations of polyatomic moleules arc an- 
harmonic, and thus our treatment ot page 3(57/. is valid also for the 
individual normal vibrations. In particular, each valence vibration can. 
be repiesented by a potential curve such as Fig. 172, and this representa- 
tion is of value in explaining the dissociation processes which we shall 
discuss below. From the anharmonicity of the vibration it follows, as 
m the case of diatomic molecules, that, in addition to the transitions 
between neighboring states, larger vibrational transitions also ocrur in 
the spectrum. However, these appear with smaller intensity. More- 
over, it follows from the vibration anharmonicity that, there is a mutual 
influence of the different vibrations which is manifested in the appear- 
ance of combination vibrations , i.e., the superposition of different normal 
vibrations. Obviously, this leads to an increased complication of the 
vibration spectrum. This situation has an analogue in acoustics where 
the analysis of a composite sound phenomenon, as from an organ pipe, 
offers many difficulties. Just as in the spectra of diatomic molecules, 
the frequencies of all those vibrations which cause a change of the electric*, 
moment of the molecule occur in the emission and absorption spectra of 
po yatomic molecules. The frequencies of those vibrations which change 
die poiai izabdity of the molecule can he taken from the Raman spectrum, 
li f re f 811 ^ aman spectra supplement each other in supplying 

dptpiin' l m 0rmatl0n ’ 80 t ^ lat almost all molecular vibrations cnii bo 
determined experimentally. 

nnK, 6 . dlstmgu ‘ shec j above, in discussing the motion of electrons in 
poh atomic molecules, between localized electrons associated with a, 
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definite atom or atom group, and nonlocalized electrons associated with 
the shell of the whole molecule. In an analogous way, we can dis- 
tinguish between localized and nonlocalized vibrations according to 
whether the energy of the vibration quantum is dependent upon the 
nature and the state of motion of its environment in the molecule or not. 
For example, according to Mccke, the vibration of two doubly bound 
C atoms in all hydrocarbons has the same fundamental vibration quan- 
tum coo of about 1,600 cm -1 and so it can be termed strongly localized, 
whereas the C — H vibration varies from 2,750 to about 3,150 cm -1 
with increasing binding value of the C atom and consequently is some- 
what dependent upon the environment, thus it is not localized. Such 
empirical rules, determined from investigations of a series of homologous 
molecules, are of great value for the understanding of polyatomic 
molecules. 

Of much greater importance for polyatomic than for diatomic mole- 
cules is the interaction between vibration and rotation. It is evident 
from the vibration forms such iis those in Fig. 195 that this vibration 
will be more or less distorted by molecular rotation, depending on the 
particular type of excited vibration. This is analogous to the pertur- 
bation of the vibration of a Foucault, pendulum by the Coriolis force 
due to the earth’s rotation. Finally there are certain cases when a 
molecular vibration can go directly over into a rotation. This is possible 
if, for example, a molecular group such as (MI* is either free to rotate 
with respect to the rest of the molecule or is held in its stable position 
by such weak force's that it can describe slow rotatory vibrations about its 
rest, position. < )ccasionaIIv these can go over into a real rotation. Thus the 
clear distinction between vibration and rotat ion, which is characteristic 
for the case of diatomic molecules, can get, completely lost in the case 
of some polyatomic molecules. We cannot discuss here the corre- 
spondingly complicated spectral phenomena. 

After this survey of the vibrations in polyatomic molecules we finish 
our discussion by briefly considering the* question of dissociation 
processes. As in the case of diatomic molecules, dissociation by ab- 
sorption of continuous radiation due to excessive vibration is possible 
(page 377), but it is limited naturally to the overcxcitation of valence 
vibrat ions (breaking of bonds). This clearly emphasizes the significance 
of valence vibrations as compared to deformative vibrations. Because 
of the tanje number of possible vibrations , there is a tan/e number of possibili- 
ties for the molecule to dissociate. For this same reason, there appears 
much more frequently than in the case of diatomic molecules a super- 
position of discrete and continuous vibration term systems which, 
according to page 388, can lead to predissociation. In both cases, 
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consequently, the large number of possibilities makes it often very 
difficult to attribute a particular absorption continuum or a wave- 
length of predissociation in the spectrum of a polyatomic molecule to a 
definite dissociation process. 

In favorable cases, photochemical data can be used to compute 
approximate dissociation energies for the different possibilities of dis- 
sociation, and then to attribute them to the observed eontinim (or 
their maxima). This was first done by Schumacher, Stieger, and the 
author when they associated the longwave maxima of the pure con- 
tinuous ChO absorption spectrum with its decomposition into CIO + Cl 
with and without excitation of the dissociation products, whereas 
they attributed the shortwave maximum to a photodissociation of the 
molecule into the three atoms Cl + Cl + O. This interpretation was 
confirmed by the simultaneous investigation of the photochemical 
decomposition. Upon irradiation by light of the different wavelengths, 
a different quantum yield was found which agreed with that expected 
for the different processes. Similar investigations also seem promising 
for other molecules. In certain cases, furthermore, a direct chemical 
detection of dissociation products may be possible and could be an aid 
in checking the correctness of an assumed decomposition process. 
Occasionally one can go farther, as was first done by Wieland in inter- 
preting the continuous absorption spectrum of the metallic, halides of 
the type Hgl 2 . He was able to identify the excited dissociation product 
by its emission and thus confirm the particular dissociation process. 
Finally, by investigating the absorption spectra of an entire series of 
homologous molecules and by substituting other atoms at various 
places in the molecule, the decomposition processes can be clarified 
and associated with their continuous spectra or regions of predissociation. 

In general we have to understand that, with polyatomic molecules, 
the value of the dissociation energy determined from the long wavelength 
limit of an absorption continuum (or the wavelength where predis- 
sociation begins) indicates only an upper limit.. Because of the coupling 
between the molecular vibrations, frequently, in the process of dissocia- 
tion by the absorption of light, some of the energy is used to excite other 
vibrations. 

To summarize: The investigation of the spectra of polyatomic mole- 
cules will give us answers about the excitation, ionization, and disso- 
ciation processes and the amounts of energy required for these processes. 
In the simpler cases it also permits us to determine the possibilities of 
vibration and the force constants as well as the moments of inertia. 
For all complicated molecules, however, the determination of the nuclear 
configuration and the binding forces is possible only if the spectroscopic 
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methods are supplemented by the other methods of molecular physics 
mentioned on page 348, especially by electron and X-ray diffraction. 

6-12. The Physical Explanation of Chemical Binding 

In this chapter we have discussed the most important facts about the 
structure and properties of molecules. In doing this, we did not con- 
sider the difficult problem, which atomic forces account for the binding 
of a number of atoms, either like or unlike, in a molecule. This is 
really the fundamental problem of chemistry, because other-wise chem- 
istry has to accept simply as a sort of miracle the fact that there is an 
H 2 , but no H 3 , molecule, a CO and a C0 2 , but no C0 8 , an H 2 SO 4 , but no 
HSO, etc. The theoretical explanation of the periodic table (page 168) 
was the first major- achievement of atomic, physics in basic chemistry. 
The physical explanation of chemical binding, achieved by the methods 
of quantum mechanics in 1927, completed the successful attempt to 
understand the basic features of chemistry from the properties of the 
atoms. 

Partial success had been obtained, as early as 1916, by Kossel, who 
succeeded in explaining the binding in hetoropolar or ionic molecules 
(page 381), Hindi as Nat 11, as an effect of elecd.roHi.at.ic forces. The 
Bohr theory, just developed at that time, explained the unique behavior 
of the chemically inactive noble gases from their completed (saturated) 
electron shells. Atoms with one or a few external electrons outside of 
closed shells (such as alkali or alkaline-earth atoms) are electropositive, 
because they can attain noble-gas configuration by release of these 
external electrons. The* halogen atoms, on the other hand, arc electro- 
negative, because they can complete t heir noble-gas shell by receiving an 
additional electron. The binding of an alkali-halide molecule, according 
to Kossel, is based on the following: A Na. atom, for instance, gives up 
its external electron to a C-I atom, thus producing a Na 1 and a 01~ ion. 
These ions, which are very stable because of their ideal noble-gas con- 
figuration, attract, each other electrostatically and thus form a polar 
molecule. 

Also polyatomic molecules can be explained by this effect, of ionic 
binding. Of the combining atoms, those from the left side of the 
periodic t able always appear positively charged, t hose from the right side 
negatively charged. Atoms from the central groups of the table can 
appear as positive or negative ions depending on whether they combine 
with atoms which arc 1 farther to the 1 right or farther to the left, in the 
periodic table. The molecules PI I* and P(\ arc 1 examples of this. 
In PI I* the 1 electron shell of the I* atom is completed, by inclusion of the 
three hydrogen electrons, to form the argon noble-gas shell. It then 
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becomes a threefold negatively charged P ion which binds the three 

singly positive H+ ions. In the PC1 6 molecule, on the other hand, each 
of the five Cl atoms tears away an electron from the P atom, so that its 
electron shell is reduced to the noble-gas shell of neon and we get a 
fivefold positive P 6+ ion which binds electrostatically the five Cl" ions. 
In an analogous way, we may regard the C atom in CH 4 as a fourfold 
negatively charged, and in CCI4 as a fourfold positively charged ion. 
Abegg's rule (1906), according to which the sum of the highest positive 
and negative valency of an atom is always 8, thus follows automatically 
from the possibility of completing or reducing the electron shell to that 
of a noble gas with eight outer electrons. 

Kossel's explanation of polar binding is clearly limited to the binding 
of atoms whose external electron shells supplement each other to form 
noble-gas shells. The binding of the simplest existing molecules, such 
as H 2 , N 2 , 02 , and many others, i.e., of the so-called homopolar molecules, 
cannot be explained on this basis. 

An attempt at an explanation was made somewhat later by G. N. 
Lewis with his octet theory which is still very popular with many 
chemists. Lewis's theory is also based on the fact that all electron shells 
tend to complete the noble-gas shell of eight electrons, so-called octets. 
By indicating each external electron (i.e., electrons outside of closed 
shells) by a dot, Lewis writes the ethane molecule Cy 1 6 in the following 
way: 

H H 

H:C:C:H 
H H 

By making use of the H electrons, the C atoms thus succeed in sur- 
rounding themselves by complete octets. Each electron pair, however, 
belongs to two atoms and thus is supposed to cause the binding between 
them. For many well-known molecules the octets cannot be complete. 
N0 2 , for instance, must be written as 


However, Lewis was able to show that such molecules are the less 
saturated, i.e., the more active chemically, the less complete their 
octet shells are. It is an important feature of Lewis’s concept, that he 
recognized homopolar chemical binding as an effect, of electron pairs 
common to the two bound atoms. He could not yet. give, however, an 
explanation for this binding effect of the electron pairs. 

This explanation was given, on a quantum-mechanical basis, in 1927 
by Heitler and London for the H 2 molecule. According to them, 
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homopolar binding is caused by the exchange forces between the two 
H atoms; the nature of these forces has been treated on page 228 for 
this very example. If the distance between two H atoms, assumed to 
be far away from each other in the beginning, is gradually diminished, 
and the interaction of the electron clouds with the two nuclei is taken 
into account, a shallow minimum of the potential energy of the system, 
i.e., some binding of the atoms, results from purely classical electrostatic 
forces. However, the binding energy accounts for only a small fraction 
of the actually known binding energy of the H 2 molecule. We learned 
on page 234 that the quantum-mechanical binding is a consequence of an 
exchange resonance. In the unperturbed state (large distance between 
the two H atoms) the system is described by two eigenfunctions which 
belong to the same energy eigenvalue, because the two electrons are 
completely identical. This system is perturbed if the distance between 
the atoms is reduced until the electron eigenfunctions begin to overlap. 
The perturbation theory for this case shows that the two energy states 
of the same energy split up just as do the levels of the He atom in 
singlet and triplet terms. As a consequence of this interaction, a 
repulsive state of the system of two atoms is formed whose energy in- 
creases steadily with decreasing intcmucloar distance, and a “bound 
state” whose energy decreases to a minimum and then increases again 
with decreasing inlernuclenr distance (Fig. 119). This potential mini- 
mum of the singlet, state corresponds to the bound II 2 molecule. The 
numerical calculation of the binding energy and the intcmucloar distance 
of 1I 2 by Hoitler and London did not agree too well with the data derived 
from the band spectra. Further refinements of the computations, 
however, have resulted in complete agreement, with the empirical data. 
We have seen on page 232 that the eigenfunction of the bound state in a 
first, approximation is obtained by addition of the eigenfunctions of the 
unperturbed system of the two atoms, whereas that of the repulsive 
state is obtained by subtraction |Kqs. (4-123) and (4-124)]. Explained 
pictorially, this result means that, binding occurs between two atoms if 
the electron density between the nuclei (given by the norm of the 
eigenfunction) is large. Moreover, the bond is the stronger, the more 
the electron eigenfunctions overlap, because the value of the exchange 
integral (4-121 ) depends on this overlapping. Wo shall make use of 
this important, result in the very pictorial explanation of the angular 
valences of stereochemistry. 

Wo have seen on page 233 that, as a consequence of the Pauli ex- 
clusion principle, the spin directions of tin 1 t wo electrons in the stable 
ground state of the Il 2 molecule must be ant.iparallel, whereas they are 
parallel for the repulsive state. For this reason, the mn.gnet.ic saturation 
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of the antiparallel spins is occasionally described as the essential feature 
of homopolar binding. The name spin valence is used in this connection. 
However, not the spin saturation , but the sign and value of the exchange 
integral [(4-121) of page 231] are decisive for the binding . In general, we 
have antiparallel spin directions in the binding case, because that leads 
to an electron eigenfunction which is symmetrical in the electrons, so 
that for antiparallel spin directions we find a maximum of the electron 
density between the nuclei. That spin compensation is not a decisive 
effect may be seen from the case of the O 2 molecule. Its 3 2 ground state 
is evidence that the spin directions of the two outermost electrons are 
parallel. In this case the orbital momenta L — 1 of the oxygen atoms 
(ground state 3 P), instead of the spin momenta, compensate to form the 
s 2 ground state of the O 2 molecule. This is called orbital valence by 
Heitler. 

Exchange forces, which here are considered responsible for homopolar 
binding, are known to us from the binding of protons and neutrons in 
the nucleus (page 337). Just as nuclear binding could be regarded as a 
consequence either of an exchange of protons and neutrons, or as a 
consequence of a (virtual) emission and absorption of mesons by the 
nuclei (page 337), we can regard the exchange forces of the molecular 
bond as due to an exchange of electrons, or as caused by (virtual) 
emission and absorption of photons. 

Because of the basic difficulty of a pictorial concept of the exchange 
forces, it is simpler to approach the whole problem of chemical binding 
from the energy point of view. Chemical binding between two atoms 
occurs and can occur only if the system of the two atoms has, at a small 
intemuclear distance, a state of lower potential energy than if the atoms 
are completely separated. Herzberg, Hund, and Mulliken have de- 
veloped this approach. They consider the energy of the molecule under 
consideration as composed of the contributions of all individual elec- 
trons, which are thought of as being built into the fixed arrangement of the 
nuclei of themolecule. The problem is now whether energy has to be added 
or is released when a particular electron is transferred from the distant 
atom into the molecule, i.e., whether this electron is a “binding” or a 
“loosening” electron. This study is confined to only the valence 
electrons of the atoms which form the molecule, because the internal 
electron shells are saturated and therefore do not participate in the 
chemical bonds. A certain particular bond then can be characterized 
simply by the difference of the number of binding and loosening elec- 
trons. In the O 2 molecule, for instance, three of the four valence electrons 
of the two 0 atoms find places in binding electron states of low potential 
energy (2p7r 4 and 3 pc 2 ), whereas the fourth electron pair has to use up 
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energy in order to reach the only available higher state (3p7r 2 )- This 
electron pair thus has a loosening effect and compensates the binding 
effect of one of the binding electron pairs. The final result thus is that 
we have two uncompensated binding electron pairs which are responsible 
for the double bond known to the chemist for the O 2 molecule. 

In an analogous way it is easy to find that two atoms with two s 
valence electrons (e.g., the atoms of the second group of the periodic 
table) cannot form a molecule, because only one of the electron pairs 
can go into a lower energy state of the molecule, whereas for the second 
pair only a higher energy state is available. The effects of the binding 
and the loosening electron pair thus compensate 
each other, and a strongly bound homopolar IIg 2 
molecule cannot, exist, in contrast to the loosely 
bound Hg 2 van der Waals molecule, which we 
discussed on page 385. It is obvious that this 
method of investigating the binding requires an 
exact knowledge of the molecular electron states, 
whose importance thus is nicely demonstrated to 
the beginner. It allows us, of course, to study 
theoretically all possibilities of binding between 
given atoms, i.e., makes possible an investiga- 
tion of chemically unknown molecules. 

Finer details of the possible bonds and their characteristics can be 
discussed if we make use of the wave-mechanical “shape” of the valence 
electrons, i.e., their eigenfunctions according to Fig. 1 10 (page 227). 
The p electrons here play a particularly important role because, in 
contrast to the ,s* electrons with their spherical symmetry, they have an 
axial symmetry. The three p electrons of the nitrogen atom, for in- 
stance, are oriented in such a way that their axes are mutually 
perpendicular. In the II 2 () molecule, for example, the two a electrons 
of the II atoms are bound by two p electrons of the <) atom (bond 
type «- p 2 - a). As these t.wo p electrons are oriented perpendicularly 
to each other, it is evident that II 2 () cannot be a linear molecule. 
According to Fig. 100, the p electron along the x axis can bind only an 
II atom whose nucleus is also on the x axis, whereas the second p electron 
of the () atom, because of its orientation along the // axis, can bind only 
an II atom whose nucleus is near the // axis, for only then a sufficient 
overlapping of the electron eigenfunctions is possible. From the wave - 
mechanical “shape” of (he p electron*, i.e ., from (hr | \p |- distribution in 
apace, we hare (ha* deduced (he important result that the II 2 () molecule 
cannot be a linear molecule but should hare a right angle. In a similar 
way, we get, quite generally, the angular valences of stereochemistry. 



Fm. 190. Schematic rep- 
mxMitation of t.ho binding 
in the Ha() molecule by 
/> valon wh. (After Stuart.) 
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The band analysis of H 2 0, carried out first by Mecke, has led to an 
angle of somewhat over 100°, and similar deviations from right angles 
are found quite generally in stereochemistry. These deviations can 
be explained in a very pictorial way by the assumption that the atoms 
at the sides of the angle interact with each other and thus increase or 
decrease the valence angle. 

An example of the binding of three s electrons by the three mutually 
perpendicular p electrons of another atom is the ammonia molecule, NH*. 
Its pyramidal shape thus is easily understood to be a result of the binding 
of one H atom on each of the x , y, and z axes, and an additional attraction 
among the H atoms. 

More complicated is the case of the tetravalent carbon atom which 
is of decisive importance for all organic chemistry. We shall discuss 
briefly the simplest organic molecule, methane, CH 4 . According to 
Table 10 (page 178), the C atom has, outside its closed K shell, two 
2a electrons and two 2 p electrons. It happens, however, that 
these four valence electrons of the carbon atom have approximately 
the same energy. We speak of an approximate s-p degeneracy. By 
their mutual interaction, the difference between s and p electrons dis- 
appears to such an extent that the C atom has four practically equivalent 
valence electrons. As a consequence of general symmetry rules, the 
CH 4 molecule then should be, in agreement with experience, a regular 
tetrahedron with the C atom in its center. The particular role which 
the C atom plays in organic chemistry thus seems to be due to a pecu- 
liarity of its electron configuration, the approximate degeneracy of the 
two s- and the two p-valence electrons. On page 410 we have treated 
the same CH 4 molecule on the basis of the Kosscl theory of polar binding. 
We therefore should like to use this opportunity to point out that polar 
and homopolar binding are not nearly such fundamentally different 
effects as it might appear at first sight. If, in the time average, one of the 
two exchanging electrons is always near the atom A , and one near the 
atom B, we have a regular atomic molecule and so-called homopolar 
binding. If, on the other hand, both electrons which are responsible for 
the bond are predominantly near the atom A and none near the atom /?, 
A appears to be negatively and B positively charged. A B is then a polar 
molecule (such as NaCl), and we speak of polar or ionic bonds. Thus 
polar binding also can be understood on the basis of the exchange con- 
cept. Between these two limiting cases there exist innumerable transi- 
tions, i.e., molecules AB in which the two binding electrons are not 
always, but more often, near atom A than near B , so that wc might 
speak of partial ionic and partial homopolar binding. We shall not go 
into any detail; we want to indicate only the fact that basically every 
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bond can be understood by one theory, and that ionic and homopolar 
bonds are only the two limiting cases. 

The different bonds discussed so far are designated as localized bonds , 
because every electron pair can clearly and definitely be attributed to 
a bond between two atoms and thus causes the bond between them. 
This concept of localized binding seemed to be the only possible one. 
However, the most important molecule of organic chemistry, the benzene 
ring CfiHc, could not be explained on this basis. If one of the four valence 
electrons of each C atom binds one H atom, each C atom has three free 
valence electrons. In the benzene ring we thus should find single and 
double bonds alternating between the C atoms, and this actually was 
the opinion of its discoverer, Kekul6. This hypothesis, however, is in 
contradiction to the chemical and physicochemical evidence which 
points clearly to a completely symmetrical ring. E. Huckel has solved 
this problem by wave-mechanic.nl methods, fie was able to prove that 
each C atom is bound to its two neighboring G atoms by single bonds, 
and that the remaining six valence electrons of the six C atoms are dis- 
tributed uniformly over the whole benzene ring. We thus might speak of 
one and one half bonds between each two G atoms. As there arc no one 
and one half electron pairs, it is more correct to speak of one electron 
pair (one bond) between every two G atoms, whereas the remaining six 
electrons are called “nonloealized” valence electrons. In our pictorial 
concept of electron exchange it seems quite resisomihle to assume that 
electrons can not only be exchanged between two neighboring atoms 
(localized bond), but that the six nonloealized electrons exchange their 
places in such a way that in the time average always one electron is near 
each of the six G atoms of the benzene ring. Quite a number of ad- 
ditional details of chemical bonds in organic molecules can also be 
explained by quantum mechanics, among them the rigidity of the double 
bond against torsion. 

The atomic valence theory in its quantum-mechanical form thus is 
able to account for all details of the fairly complicated phenomena of 
chemical binding. Statements can be made also about the binding 
character of unknown molecules. No doubt, the mathematical difficulties 
of the perturbation theory as applied to large and complicated molecules 
become so insurmountable that in practical cases we have to confine 
ourselves to qualitative studies and statements. Nevertheless, the 
basic solution of the problem of the chemical bond is of highest impor- 
tance for theoretical as well as practical chemistry. For this reason 
it may he especially well suited to demonstrate to the chemist the 
necessity of familiarizing himself with atomic physics, including the 
systematics of electron states and their quantum-mechanical treatment. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ATOMIC PHYSICS OF THE LIQUID AND SOLID STATE 

7-1. General Review of the Structure of the Liquid and 
Solid States of Matter 

We now turn from the polyatomic molecules to the consideration of 
the very large atomic and molecular complexes, i.e., to liquids and solid 
bodies, though the liquid state can be treated only very briefly in this 
section. Because of the symmetry of the binding forces between atoms 
in the equilibrium state, i.e., in the minimum of potential energy, the 
atoms or molecules arrange themselves in a veiy symmetrical geometric 
pattern or lattice which we call a crystal. For weaker binding forces 
or at higher temperatures, the thermal motion of the atoms prevents 
them from attaining this state of equilibrium. The atoms or molecules 
then have a definite mobility and the regularity of the atomic pattern 
is more or less disturbed. This is the picture of the liquid state of 
matter. 

The solid state , consequently, in its ideal Jorm is identical with the solid 
crystalline state. In the apparently noncrystalline oi* amorphous struc- 
tures we have either a large number of coalesced microcrvstals or, as 
in the case of glass, an undercooled liquid which is not a genuinely 
solid body at all. The very few solids which arc regarded as “ really 
amorphous” at the present time, such as the “explosive” modification of 
antimony and one modification of selenium, apparently are not stable 
modifications of the solid state, as is evidenced by the explosibility of 
the amorphous antimony. The rest of this chapter will be devoted to 
a thorough discussion of the solid crystalline state. In this section, 
therefore, we shall take up briefly the problem of the st.ru (dure of the 
liquid state, of which not too much is known at present. 

From the above interpretation it is deal* that in liquids, in which the 
average interatomic distances, because of their equivalent, densities, 
are essentially the same as in crystals, the forces between atoms or 
molecules also tend to establish a crystal like, regular arrangement of 
the atoms. However, the crystalline structure is disturbed more or less 
by the thermal motion of the atoms, molecules, or ions. This explains 
that in liquids we find phenomena of order as well as of disorder. For 
the same reason, a completely random distribution of atoms cannot 
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even be expected in compressed gases, and evidence of some degree of 
order in such gases has been found by the X-ray method which we shall 
discuss below. Although for a long time it had been assumed that the 
lack of a geometrically regular molecular arrangement was a character- 
istic of liquids, recently the indications of order have been studied in 
more detail. It has been concluded from this evidence that there is 
good reason to speak of a semicrystalline state of fluids, as 0. Lehmann 
did so vividly 50 years ago in his “ World of the Liquid Crystals.” 

What at first appears to he a radical distinction between the solid crystal- 
line and the liquid, state, is evidently a difference in the degree of mobility 
of the constituents in the crystal lattice which more or less retains its 
regular structure . We shall see on page 454 in the discussion of diffusion 
in crystals that, even in the most ideal solid crystals the constituents 
have a certain mobility, and that a number of very important effects 
depend upon this mobility. This mobility of single lattice constituents 
(and with it the general disorder of the crystal) increases with increasing 
temperature until at a definite temperature the melting point is suddenly 
reached, above which a certain mobility is a characteristic property of 
all particles. Even in the fluid state the mobility increases more and 
more 1 ! with increasing temperature, and this must cause a gradual dis- 
appearance of the crystalline properties. That, we do not have a gradual 
transition from the solid to the liquid state, but a sharp melting point, 
is due to the fact that only the solid and the liquid state are thermo- 
dynamically stable, but not the intermediate states, where the solid 
cryHt.nl begins to loosen up appreciably. 

Because the assertion of the semierystallino structure of liquids is so 
surprising at. first, we shall briefly discuss the most important, evidence 
in favor of it. 

Debye’s method of scattering of X-rays by liquids provides one direct, 
proof. If the distribution of molecules and the intermolecular spacing 
were completely random, the scattered intensity would decrease uni- 
formly with increasing scattering angle. However, if there is a regular 
molecular arrangement, then maxima and minima are to be expected 
as a result, of the interference of the X-rays scattered by the regularly 
spaced molecules. This was actually observed. If for a number of 
possible geometrical arrangements (i.e., liquid structures) the theoreti- 
cally expected scattering curves are deduced and these compared with 
those obtained (empirically, the molecular structure in a liquid can be 
determined with considerable accuracy in those cases which are not too 
complicated. Recently the atomic arrangement in liquid mercury has 
been studied in this way by Ilendus who used monochromatic. X-rays. 
At. 1H°() the atomic arrangement, agreed essentially with that, of crystal- 
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lized mercury, and thus deviated considerably from the closest spherical 
packing which was expected formerly for the liquid state of mercury. 

A no less significant evidence of the semicrystalline structure of 
liquids is the fact that the measured value of the atomic heat of mona- 
tomic liquids such as mercury or liquefied argon is 6 cal/mole. This is 
twice the value to be expected for freely mobile atoms each of whose 
three translational degrees of freedom contributes R/2 = 1 cal/mole to 
the atomic heat. On the other hand, the constituents of a crystal vibrate 
about a rest position, so that ZR/2 cal are contributed to the atomic 
heat for the kinetic vibration energy and an equal amount for the poten- 
tial energy, since in a harmonic vibration half of the total energy is on 
the average kinetic and half potential energy. Consequently the atomic 
heat of a solid body (if all degrees of freedom are excited) is 2(3f?/2) = 6 
cal/mole. That this same value was found for monatomic liquids can 
only be explained by the hypothesis that their atoms vibrate in three 
dimensions about a rest position, except that in the case of liquids this 
center of vibration itself participates in a random translatory motion 
which is temperature dependent. 

There are a number of further results of optical and electrical measure- 
ments, which we cannot discuss here, that indicate just as clearly the 
crystallike arrangement of the molecules in liquids. Stuart and Ivast 
have investigated the dependence of liquid structures on the type of 
molecule, on the temperature, and density by model experiments. 
Their model liquids consisted of large numbers of differently shaped little 
magnets, which were shaken continuously as a substitute for the thermal 
motion, and in which the intermolecular forces were replaced by the 
forces between the small magnets which replaced the molecules.. The 
different structures of dipole- and quadrupole-moleculc liquids and 
quite a number of finer details can be shown very nicely in this 
manner. 

Generally the existence of strong dipole or quadrupole moments 
introduces a complication in the normal liquid structure due to the 
formation of molecular chains (e.g., in alcohols) or molecular clusters 
as in the case of the so-called associated liquids whose anomalous be- 
havior depends on the formation of these clusters. By far the most 
important associated liquid is water whose anomalous behavior has long 
been attributed to association. It had been thought earlier that water 
consisted of polymeric molecules of the type (ri 2 ())n with a constant 
degree of association n. However, all attempts to determine n have failed. 
From this failure and other evidence, the conviction lias grown that 
water consists of molecular clusters of indefinite size. The exact struc- 
ture of these molecular clusters can be determined by comparing the 
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experimental X-ray scattering curves with the theoretically deduced 
patterns. By this method a tridymite-like structure was found in which, 
according to Fig. 197, each 0 atom is tetrahedrally surrounded by four 
protons. This particular geometric arrangement of the li 2 0 molecules, 
i.e.j this semicrijstalline structure, of water , is responsible for the well-known 
abnormal properties of water. From this, the change in the structure and 
properties of water as a result of the addition of relatively few ions 
(or the addition of a little alcohol) can 
also be understood: the tridymitc struc- 
ture of water which depends on second- 
ary binding forces (van der Waals 
forces, page 38(5) is greatly distorted by 
the electrostatic forces of the ions or by 
the addition of a few large foreign mole- 
cules, which at the very least influence 
the size of the molecular clusters. t *on- 
versely, the addition of a few II 3 () mole- 
cules to pure alcohol cannot noticeably 
alter its chain structure. In agreement 
with this, hardly any change in the prop- 
erties of alcohol is noticeable when it 
is mixed with small amounts of water. 

Many empirically known properties of 
liquids can be understood in this way 
from their crystal structure, i.e., from 
the viewpoint of atomic physics. 

So far as can be concluded from the very incomplete investigations, 
in general, the quasi-ervstallino structure of liquids is the more pro- 
nounced the greater the dipole moment or the larger and more com- 
plicated the individual molecule's. Evidence for this can be derived 
from many remarkable phenomena which behmann found in his studies 
of large' and complicated organic molecules, described in his book on 
liquid crystals. Most surprising among his results is the double refrac- 
tion of certain liquid droplets and, in many oases, a very pronounced 
dichroism (different absorption in different directions of orientation). 
Both of these phenomena an* clear evidence for an anisotropy which is 
characteristic of a crystal. On the other hand, the internal mobility, 
i.e., the change of the shape of (.lie drops, was just, as evident. There- 
fore, Lehmann's designation as “liquid crystals” seems correct in spite 
of the object ion of many cry staling rap hors. Thus wo have to distinguish 
between the special phenomenon of liquid crystals and the general phe- 
nomenon of the solid crystals. A discussion of Lehmann's results from 



Khj. 197. Tho quasi-crystallinci trid- 
yinite fllrucLura existing in liquid 
water due to association of tho 1 1«0 
molecules. Black spheres = oxygon 
atoms, white spheres = hydrogen 
atoms. Mach <> atom is tetrahedrally 
surrounded by four II utoniH. (After 
Kortilm.) 
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the standpoint of modem atomic theory, unfortunately, is still lacking 
in spite of the recently increasing interest in the structure of liquids. 

With these remarks we close our brief discussion of the liquid state. 
Whenever in the following the term crystal is used, it applies exclusively 
to the normal, solid crystals. 

7-2. Ideal and Real Crystals. Structure-sensitive and 
Structure-insensitive Properties of Solids 

Physics of the solid state is more or less identical with crystal phys- 
ics. We begin our discussion by stressing the important difference 
between ideal and real crystals. The ideal rock salt crystal, for example, 
consists of negative chlorine ions and positive sodium ions arranged in 
a regular geometric lattice in which each sodium ion is surrounded by 
six chlorine ions, and conversely. However, this ideal ciystal is only a 
model and does not actually exist, first, because crystal growth does 
not occur quite regularly, but occasionally there is a lattice defect 
(e.g., a missing constituent ion) and, secondly, because the purity of the 
crystal material is not so high but that here and there an impurity 
atom is incorporated in the crystal lattice. Actually, even the best 
real crystals have at least one missing ion or impurity atom among 10 fl 
normal constituents, i.e., according to page 18, at least 10 16 lattice 
defects per cubic centimeter. 

Smekal first pointed to the fact that an important difference in the 
properties of crystals is related to this distinction between ideal and real 
crystals. He designated those properties of crystals which were essentially 
independent of lattice defects or impurity atoms as structure-insensitive. 
Among these stnicture-insensitive properties we may name the lattice 
structure, the specific heat, elasticity, thermal expansion and compressi- 
bility, the energy of formation, the principal features of optical absorp- 
tion (color) and dispersion, as well as, for metallic crystals, the electronic 
conductivity, and finally dia- and paramagnetism. Those properties of 
crystals, on the other hand, which depend essentially on the number, 
arrangement, and type of lattice defects and impurities, arc called 
structure-sensitive. Among these are especially the diffusion phenomena, 
the ionic and electronic conductivity in insulating crystals and semi- 
conductors, the internal photoeffect, plasticity, and crystal strength, 
as well as certain finer features of optical absorption and luminescence 
which are of importance for the typical structure-sensitive phenomenon 
of phosphorescence. 

The crystal defects consist, on the one hand, of lattice flaws, most 
of which are either holes in the lattice or lattice atoms outside their 
regular geometrical position (interstitial atoms), and, on the other hand, 
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of impurity atoms in normal or abnormal lattice points. A real crystal 
occasionally consists of many small, almost ideal microcrystals of about 
lju diameter with defects near and on the boundaries between the in- 
dividual microcrystals (layer or mosaic structure of a crystal). 

In the following we shall treat first the ideal crystal and the structure- 
insensitive properties of solid matter. In the second part of this chapter 
we shall then discuss the real crystals and those phenomena and proper- 
ties of solids which are caused by lattice defects and impurities. 

7-3. The Crystal as a Macromolecule. Ionic, Atomic, 
and Molecular Lattices 

We have already interpreted the crystal as a limiting case of a very 
large but unusually regular and symmetrical molecule. This point of 
view presents only one side of the picture and thus has its limitations. 
However, it allows us to understand many crystal phenomena without 
further explanation. It. seems clear, for instance, that, there can be 
unlocalized electrons in crystals, just as in the benzene ring molecules 
(page 4.15), which are only part, of the crystal as a whole. Conversely, 
there are other electrons, just as the emitting electron of a chromo- 
plioric group of a complicated polyatomic molecule (page 402), which 
we can attribute to a. definite group of atoms or even to a definite 
atom or ion of a crystal. In discussing the optical properties as well 
as the conductivity of crystals, this difference will prove to bo very 
important. 

A parallel can also he drawn between molecules and crystals with 
respect to flic nature of their bonds. Thus we find that in crystals 
(here is a classification according to the typo of binding which corre- 
sponds to what in molecules wo called polar, homopolar, and van der 
Waals binding. The ionic crystal lattice with simple ionic binding cor- 
responds to the polar molecule, and it is apparent that the constituents 
of the ionic molecule Na 1 (1 can form only an ionic lattice in the crystal. 
The alkali-halide crystals are typical representatives of this type of 
lattice. The atomic crystal corresponds to (he molecule bound by 
homopolar forces. Here wo must distinguish between two types, those 
with localized bonds (by eleetron pairs), and those with nonlocalized 
binding. The first group is called valence crystals and its best known 
representative is (.lie diamond. The metals and alloys comprise the 
group with nonlocalized binding. 

The molecular crystal corresponds to the van dor Waals molecule 
(page 384). It should be railed van dvr Waals crystal, because not only 
molecules, but also atoms ran act us crystal constituents (as in the case 
of the solidified noble gases). If the lattice 1 constituents are molecules 
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(e.g., H a , CI 2 , CO 2 , CH 2 ), whose atoms can be bound by polar or homo- 
polar forces, the molecules themselves are held in the lattice by the 
weak van der Waals forces (page 384). Accordingly, these molecular 
crystals (just as the noble-gas crystals) loosen up, i.e., melt at very 
low temperatures; in other words, they require for their decomposition 
only a small thermal energy. All organic compounds, for example, 
crystallize in molecular lattices. As a transitional type we should 
mention the “ layer crystal” type in which (to choose at random) LiOH, 
Cdl 2 , and CrCla crystallize. In these crystals we have a genuine atomic 
or ionic binding (homopolar or polar) within the crystal layer, while the 
individual crystal layers are held together only by van der Waals forces. 



Fig. 198. Schematic diagram of the relation between the different types of solids. ( After 
Seitz.) 


A diagram according to Seitz (Fig. 198) presents the relation between 
the different types of solids in a pictorial manner. The monatomic 
metals have a definite relationship to the valence crystals, between 
which the crystals of bismuth, indium, and graphite form transitional 
cases. The alloys, and according to Pauling also the pure monatomic 
metals, have some relationship to the polar-bound ionic crystals. 
Evidence for this can be derived from the transitional case of certain 
intermetallic compounds, such as Mg 3 Sl> 2 , with fairly well localized 
bonds of the ionic type. Furthermore, there are transitions between 
the valence and ionic crystals, just as in the analogous case of molecular 
binding (page 414). Thus one can consider the crystals quartz, Si(> 2 , 
and Carborundum, SiC, as valence crystals with some contribution of 
ionic binding. Nor are the van der Waals crystals completely isolated, 
since solid sulphur and phosphorus represent transitional eases between 
them and the valence crystals and, on the other hand, ice, pyrite, and 
Ti0 2 form transitional cases to the ionic crystals. 

Before we consider further the question of lattice binding, at least 
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for the more important eases of ionic crystals and metals, we must 
briefly review the geometric* arrangement and the determination of 
the lattice structure of a crystal. 

7-4. Crystal Systems and Structure Analysis 

We have already explained that because of the symmetric forces 
acting between the atoms or ions of a solid body (crystal) a stable 
equilibrium is possible only if the lattice constituents are arranged in 
a regular geometric pattern. By group-theoretical methods it can be 
proved that there is a finite but. large number (230) of crystal systems 
which arc possible arrangements of the lattice 
constituents in a crystal. In which one of 
these systems a particular material crystal- 
lizes depends upon the size of the lattice 
constituents and upon the magnitude and 
orientation of the forces acting between them. 

The same material can crystallize in different 
systems depending upon the type of binding 
forces; for example carbon can crystallize in 
the graphite or diamond lattice. The deter- 
mination of the structure of a crystal, the so- unit roll of tim 

called structure analysis, often is not simple; r( ><^ wilt crystal Nad. The 
lt is the task oi the crystal Iographer. It- is 1>v (llwir a^ront size, 

achieved almost, exclusively by means of 

X-ray diffraction following the procedure of von Lane or Debye-Scherrer. 
We need not go into the details of these methods hero. Some remarks 
on the basis of the method may suffice. 

It- follows from the periodicity of the lattice structure that for each 
crystal there, is a smallest element, the elemenlanj cell , from which the 
whole crystal can be built by its translalory repetition in the three 
coordinate directions. In the cubic NaCI crystal the elementary cell 
(Kig. MM)) is a small cube; in most eases the form of the elementary 
cell is much more complicated. If a coordinate system is constructed 
whose axes are parallel to the edges of the crystal, then each crystal 
plane (and thus the whole crystal as determined by the crystal planes) 
can be characterized by specifying the lengths from tin 1 origin to the 
intersections of every crystal plane with the axes. These lengths are 
measured in units of the corresponding edges of the elementary cell. 
The system generally applied for characterizing crystal planes uses 
not the values from the origin to the intersections of tin* planes with the 
axes themselves, but their reciprocals which, when reduced to smallest 
integral numbers, are calk'd the Miller indices. Thus, for example, the 
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(123) -face corresponds to the intersected lengths 1, J, £ or to the smallest 
integral numbers 6, 3, 2. The (lOO)-face, on the other hand, is a crystal 
plane parallel to the yz plane. 

To determine the system of a given crystal, one uses the fact that 
when X-rays traverse a crystal, they are reflected by the atoms occupying 
a lattice plane in the crystal, or, in other words, they are diffracted by 
the lattice points. The relation between the deflection angle a (to be 
taken from the Laue pattern), the wavelength X of the X-rays, and the 
distance d between successive lattice planes is given by the Bragg 
formula 

2d sin a = n\ n = 1, 2, 3, . . . (7-1) 

Moreover, we can see immediately from the Laue pattern, Fig. 200, 
that the symmetry of this particular crystal with respect to the direction 

of the incident X-rays is a threefold 
symmetiy, i.e., a rotational periodicity 
of 120°. By taking Laue diagrams, with 
directions of incidence parallel to the 
different crystal axes and to the diag- 
onals, a clear picture of the symmetry 
of the whole crystal can be obtained, 
whereas the absolute distances between 
the different lattice planes follow from 
Debye-SchciTor photographs (page 74) 
taken with monochromatic X-rays of 
known wavelength. We have indicated 
this crystal analysis only quite briefly 
because it is of no further interest to us 
in the atomistic treatment of the properties of solid bodies. 

However, the so-called Fourier analysis , a theoretically difficult and 
rather cumbersome quantitative evaluation of X-ray diff raction photo- 
graphs, taking into account also the intensities of the radiation scattered 
in different directions, provides not only the arrangement of the crystal 
constituents in the crystal but also a means of determining the electron 
distribution effecting the binding between the atoms or ions. Figure 201. 
shows as an example the electron density in an NaCl crystal in which 
the lines indicate the places of equal electron density and the numerals, 
the number of electrons per cube of 1 A on a side. This method is 
especially important in investigating the character of the crystal binding 
in certain cases of transition between one type of binding and another. 
We have already discussed this Fourier analysis on page 348 in our 
discussions of the methods of research in molecular physics. 



Fig. 200. Laue diagram of a crystal 
with three-fold symmetry. 
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7-6. Lattice Energy, Elasticity, Compressibility, and 
Thermal Expansion of Ionic Crystals 

After this survey of the methods of determining crystal structures 
we shall consider crystal binding, and the phenomena depending upon 



I' id. 1201. UiHlrilmlion of t he electron deiiHily in a Nad erywlal, determined by Fourier 
analyHin of X-ra.v data. Tin* numeralH indieate the electron density per cube of 1A on an 
edHC'. (.After ( Irimm , Hr ill, and coirorkrnt.) 

it,, more carefully I'or ionic crystals. If wo choose the model of the kkni.1 
rock sail- crystal then tlio binding; depends on the electrostatic attraction 
between the singly charged ions Na 1 and Cl . Consequently, the poten- 
tial ol this loree oi attraction between two isolated ions is 

u(r) = - r ~ (7-2) 

However, ilu* two ions tin* not isolated in space but are in tin environ- 
ment. oi similar positive sodium and negative chlorine ions. One can 
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easily see that the nearest neighbors of the ion pair under consideration, 
because of their opposing charges, tend to reduce the binding. Quite 
generally, all ions of the environment will contribute to the binding 
energy positive or negative amounts, which decrease with increasing dis- 
tance from the ion pair under consideration. The exact computations as 
carried out by Madelung show that the above expression for the attrac- 
tive potential must be multiplied by a factor 0.29 in order to take into 
account the contributions of the other lattice constituents. 

Since the two ions cannot penetrate eacli other, there must be a 
repulsive force in addition to the attractive force. This repulsive force 
can be described in a pictorial manner. Any attempt to decrease the 
distance between two ions, if they touch each other, requires a de- 
formation of their shells, and this deformation requires a considerable 
amount of energy. For this reason, the potential of the repulsive 
forces increases with a high power of 1 / r . The experimental results can 
best be described by the ninth power of 1/r. Thus we have for the 
potential of the forces acting between two ions 

u(r) = -0.29 ~ + £ (7-3) 

where c is a constant. In order to determine its value, we make use 
of the fact that for the equilibrium intemuclear distance r 0 the potential 
energy must be a minimum, 

(IL-° (M) 

By performing the differentiation we get 

C = t v 0 (7-5) 

and thus 

u(r) = (7-6) 

By plotting the potential w(r), just as we have done in molecular physics 
(page 3G7), we get the diagram Fig. 202. So far we have only con- 
sidered the binding between a Na + and one of its neighboring Cl - ions. 
The term lattice potential or lattice energy means the total energy per 
mole of the crystal, i.e., the energy required per mole to form the crystal 
from widely separated Na + and Cl~ ions. To compute the lattice 
energy, we have to consider that each Na+ ion in the lattice has six 
neighboring Cl“ ions, each of which is bound to it by the same u(r) 
computed above. Furthermore, 1 mole of a NaCl crystal has N 0 Na + 
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ions from each of which binding forces extend to each of its six neighbors. 
Thus the lattice energy (referred to a normal crystal with an equilibrium 
distance r 0 between two consecutive constituents) is 


U = 1.742V> 2 1 - 

9 r a 


(7-7) 


This lattice energy is negative because it is released if the crystal 
is formed from ions which arc assumed to exist. If we let the 
numerical values which refer to the specific case of an NaCl crystal 
and the constants be contained in a specific constant (7, and if we take 
into consideration that r () is equal to one 
half of the lattice constant d, then the en- 
ergy of all ionic crystals can be expressed by 

U = (7-8) 

The lattice energies computed according 
to this theoretical formula cannot be com- 
pared directly with experimental data, be- 
cause the experimentally measured heat of 
formation Ey of the NaCl crystal refers not 
to the ions which make up the crystal but 
to metallic sodium and Cl 2 molecules. However, Born has shown that 
the lattice energy V can be computed from the measured heat of forma- 
tion Hr, provided some atomic data are known or can be measured. We 
denote the measured heat of formation of the crystal by the heat 
of vaporization of sodium metal (always referred to 1 mole) by V, the 
dissociation energy of the chlorine molecule by /), the ionization energy 
of the sodium atom by E h and by E tl the electron affinity energy, which 
is set free when an electron is attached to a C ■! atom. Wc can then write 
the Born cycle in the following way: 



Ym. 202. Intoraotion potential 
t/(r) Iwtwoon two oryntal oon- 
HtituontH. Tho nverngo intor- 
nuolcar didtanno is indicated as 
ii function of tho vibration energy. 


Na (metal ) ~b (71 2 — Ey 
Na (metal) + H 
01 2 + I) 

Na + Ei 

ci - n a 


= NaCl (erystal) ' 
= Na (atomic) 

- 2(1 > 
= Na+ 

= ci- 


(7-9) 


From this the lattice energy required to form a Nat 9 crystal from the 
Na 1 and Cl ions is 


r - - V - I) - Hi + E„ 


(7-10) 


Table 15 shows the good agreement of a number of lattice energies 
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computed from the theoretical formula (7-7) with those determined 
from experimental data by means of the Bom cycle (7-10). 

Table 15. Lattice Energies of Several Alkali-halide Crystals in Cal /Mole. Comparison 
of the M easured and Computed Values 


Alkali-halide crystal 

Experimental value 

Computed value 

NaCl 

183 

182 

NaBr 

170 

171 

Nal 

159 

158 

KC1 

165 

162 

KBr 

154 

155 

KI 

144 

144 

RbCl 

161 

155 

RbBr 

151 

155 

Rbl 

141 

138 

i 


From the curve of the mutual potential ?/(/•) of two lattice constitu- 
ents of an ionic crystal (7-6), derived on page 428, a number of important 
macroscopic properties of crystals can be easily deduced or explained 
in terms of the atomic theory. 

The compressibility is defined as the decrease in volume per unit of 
pressure. That energy must bo applied to reduce the volume, i.e., 
decrease the equilibrium distance r 0 , can be seen from the potential 
curve. Moreover, it can be seen immediately that, the compressibility 
of a crystal is the smaller, the steeper the potential curve rises from the 
minimum toward smaller intemuelear distances. The force F necessary 
to reduce the distance can be computed by differentiating v(r) with 
respect to r. Thus the work per mole required to reduce all distances 
from r 0 to r is 

A v (7-11) 

Here p is the instantaneous pressure which increases with the com- 
pression and P is the final pressure corresponding to the total change 
in volume, v. Here the function p(v) has been approximated by a linear 
function. Carrying through the computation results in an expression 
for the compressibility, 

K = c' ( I (7-12) 

The compressibility thus increases with the fourth power of the lattice 
constant d , a plausible result since the compressibility must be the smaller 
the more densely the lattice components are packed in the normal lattice. 
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If the compressing force is removed, the equilibrium distance r 0 is 
restored, since without external forces equilibrium can only exist if all 
distances correspond to the minimum of the potential curve. Con- 
sequently, the crystal is elastic. From this fact it follows that the crystal 
can vibrate, i.e., periodically increase and decrease the distance between 
the lattice points. We shall consider this important property in some 
detail in the section following the next. 

The last important conclusion which can be drawn from the potential 
curve concerns the thermal expansion of crystals and, in general, of 
all solid bodies. The vibration energy of the crystal and thus the ampli- 
tude of the crystal vibrations increases with increasing temperature. 
Because of the asymmetry of the potential curve (anharmonicity of 
the lattice vibration) the average distance between two lattice points, 
shown in Fig. 202, increases with increasing amplitude of the vibration. 
Consequently, the volume of the crystal increases with increasing tem- 
perature. Thus the fundamental thermal property of all known solid 
bodies , their expansion with increasing temperature , has a very simple 
explanation from the atomic theory. In the last analysis it depends upon 
the asymmetry of the potential curve, u (?*) . 

We have limited ourselves in this section to a discussion of ionic 
crystals because their properties can be accounted for quantitatively. 
Qualitatively, the behavior of valence crystals, such as diamond, with 
respect to the potential curve and the conclusions drawn from it, such 
as compressibility, thermal expansion, eic., is very similar to that of 
the ionic crystals. Phenomenologically, valence crystals are character- 
ized by their great hardness and good electrical insulating properties. 
The latter is due* to the fact that electrolytic, conductivity, which will 
be considered in detail for ionic crystals on page 457, is not. possible 
because the constituents are atoms. Klectronic conductivity, on the 
other hand, is impossible because, due to the strongly localized valence 
binding, electrons are so strongly bound that there are no conduction 
electrons available 1 . 

7-6. Review of the Binding Forces and Properties of Metals 

Now that, we have considered the properties of insulating crystals 
with strongly localized bonds, we shall briefly discuss the binding and 
the atomic properties of tin 1 other extreme of solids, the metals. They 
arc 1 characterized hv a lack of localized binding. Such a review ol the 
properties of medals appears to be the 1 more 1 appropriate as metals have 
to be regarded, from a practical technical standpoint, as one ot the 
most important groups of solids. Moreover, many of the properties 
of medals, their modifications (dilTeirnt forms of lattiees in dill cron t 
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temperature regions), and their alloys were first explained by atomic 
physics which also threw new light on the problem of the technological 
treatment of metals (e.g., hardening and tempering). 

In the course of this chapter we shall consider and explain the charac- 
teristic differences between insulators and metals from different points 
of view. At this time it is sufficient to conclude from their high electrical 
and thermal conductivity, that the outermost electrons of the atoms 
forming the metal (in general, one per atom) are not tightly bound to 
their atoms as they are in most insulators. On the contrary, they must 
have a high mobility within the metal just as do the molecules of a gas. 
This is why we often speak of the electron gas in the metal, a degenerate 
electron gas, according to page 239. These external atomic electrons 
which, as valence electrons, are also responsible for binding (page 409), 
are thus by no means localized. According to page 415, the last six 
valence electrons of the C 6 H 6 molecule are distributed, as nonlocalized 
electrons^ among all six C atoms of the benzene ring, and thus participate 
in its binding, though they do not form electron pair bonds. In a 
similar way the nonlocalized conduction electrons of a metal must be 
responsible for the binding in the metallic state (metal crystal). How- 
ever, again there is no mutual saturation of electron pairs to form local- 
ized bonds. In contrast to homopolar binding, metallic binding thus does 
not show the phenomenon of saturation. Whereas two homopolarly 
bound H atoms cannot bind an additional II atom, in a metal each 
additional atom is bound with the same force independently of the 
number of atoms already bound in the crystal. 

We know from experience that the elements on the left side of the 
periodic table exhibit metallic character, whereas localized binding 
predominates in crystals formed from the elements on the right side 
of the table, and it is here that we find the insulating crystals. According 
to Hume-Rothery, the reason for this distinction is that metals generally 
crystallize in a body-centered or face-centered cubic lattice or in a 
hexagonal, close-packed structure. On the other hand, the elements on 
the right side of the table belong to very different lattice types in which 
the coordination number (the number of surrounding atoms at the same 
smallest distance from one atom) is always equal to the valence of the 
atom under consideration. According to Frohlich this difference depends 
upon the repulsive Coulomb forces between each one and all the outer 
electrons. Sodium and chlorine, for example, each have the valence 1. 
Sodium has only one outer electron, whereas chlorine, which lies on the 
right side of the periodic table, has seven. The binding effect of the one 
electron pair in the Na — Na and Cl — Cl pairs therefore is different, 
because in Cl Cl we have an additional repulsion between the two times 
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six excess electrons. Such a repulsion is not present in the case of 
Na — Na. Nevertheless, in the case of the diatomic CI 2 molecule, there 
is a strong homopolar binding because the exchange forces (page 412) 
produce a unilateral charge displacement (and thus an attraction be- 
tween the atoms) which compensates for the repulsion due to the other 
electrons. However, such an asymmetry of the electron configuration is 
incompatible with the high symmetry (coordination number) of the 
crystal lattice. Thus, because there is no Coulomb repulsion, sodium 
atoms can be bound by metallic binding in the Na-metal lattice, whereas 
for Cl atoms such a symmetrical binding is not possible. The Cl atoms 
can form Cl 2 molecules by unilateral deformation and reduction of their 
intemuclcar distance. These molecules can then be bound in a crystal 
lattice by the relatively small van dcr Waals forces (page 386). This 
contrast, which was explained here as an example for Na and Cl, holds 
in general for all dements on the left or right side of the periodic table: 
on the left side we have metallic binding with high symmetry and coordina- 
tion number , on the right co?nplicated, lattices strongly influenced by the 
valence and always without electrical conductivity. 

We may also mention that other important properties of all solids, 
such as compressibility and plasticity, are related to these differences. 
Both decrease in going from the left to the right, as a result of the in- 
creasing effect of the repulsive action of the outer electrons. 

Metallic binding is thus characterized by the lack of valence satura- 
tion, and therefore by a high symmetry (equally strong binding of all 
equally distant neighbors independent of the valence of the metallic con- 
stituents). We shall try to understand the reason for this behavior of 
metals. Because of the high metallic density, the distance from atom to 
atom in the lattice is smaller with reference to the atomic radii than in 
most insulators. We have, therefore, a st rong overlapping of the elec- 
tron shells of the original atoms which form the metal lattice. This over- 
lapping means, according to the exchange theory (page 233), that there 
is a high exchange probability of the outermost electrons between 
neighboring atoms, and thus a large exchange binding energy. How- 
ever, Dehlinger and Pauling have proved that we may also look at the 
problem from another point of view. We may speak of a normal forma- 
tion of electron pairs, and thus emphasize the relation between metallic 
binding and normal valence binding. However, we have then to consider 
these electron pair bonds between one atom and its neighbors as 
rotating, so that over an average of t ime we have again a symmetrical 
(nonlocal ized) distribution of the electrons which cause the binding. It 
can be shown thermodynamically that this state with rotating bonds 
can be more stable at higher temperatures than the states of unilateral 
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homopolar or polar binding. This case seems to be realized in many 
metal alloy lattcies which have higher coordination numbers at higher 
temperatures than they do at lower temperatures. 

Pauling has extended this picture by the additional assumption 
(whose correctness he was able to show thermodynamically), that ionic 
states also contribute to the normal metallic bonds. Thus a mono- 
valent alkali atom in a metal occasionally should have two valence 
electrons and thus, as a negative ion, should be able to bind simul- 
taneously two of its neighbors. 

In general it can be said that in metals the nonselective metallic 
binding predominates and determines the metallic character. Never- 
theless, the individual properties of the atoms, especially their spin, 
orbital momentum, and the valence determined by them, play a certain 
role. Thus, in addition to the general metallic binding, there is a certain 
amount of heteropolar or homopolar binding. Consequently, a metal 
always crystallizes in the lattice of highest symmetry which is compatible 
with the special properties of the atomic lattice components. For example, 
in the case of the alkalies, it follows from the diamagnetism of the metal 
that the spin momenta of the outer electrons of the atoms are alter- 
natingly antiparallel. For this case, quantum-mechanical computations 
(by means of the exchange integral, pages 231 and 232) show that the 
body-centered lattice, in which each atom is surrounded by eight atoms 
of oppositely directed spin, is more stable than the lattice expected 
for pure metallic binding, in which each atom is surrounded by 12 others 
at equal distances, half of which have one spin direction and half the 
other. The energetically necessary antiparallel spin directions of the 
alkali electrons, which are empirically demonstrated in the diamagnet- 
ism of the alkali metals, thus are responsible for the fact that, not the 
lattice corresponding to pure metallic binding with a coordination 
number 12, but the body-centered lattice with coordination number 8, 
has the lower state of potential energy. Any other structure and any 
other spin distribution has a lower stability. The body-centered lattice 
which is expected theoretically has actually been found for the alkali 
metals by X-ray experiments. 

In a similar manner the empirically established lattice structure of 
metals and alloys, which in turn accounts for many other properties of 
metals, can be explained in great detail from the point of view of atomic 
physics. An especially good example is presented by the different modifi- 
cations of iron, i.e., the different stable lattice structures at different 
temperatures, which are only partly ferromagnetic. These can be 
understood by a detailed discussion of the effect of exchange energy 
(page 451). The second technically significant example of the co- 
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operation of metallic and homopolar or polar binding is that of the 
alloys, i.e., mixed crystals of different metals. In general, substitutional 
mixed crystals are observed in alloys (if the difference in the atomic radii 
is not too great), in which both metals occur in arbitrary proportions. 
However, it follows from sudden changes of the electrical resistance as 
well as of the magnetic properties, that for certain rational proportions 
of the components (corresponding, for example, to the compounds 
AuCu, AuCu 3 , FeCo, or Ni 3 Fc) especially stable so-called superstructures 
occur which provide further evidence that the general metallic binding 
is superimposed by some localized binding which exhibits saturation 
characteristics. These localized valence forces which cause an ordered 
structure of alloys (e.g., Cu ions in the center and Zn ions at the corners 
of the elementary cubes in j3-brass) arc very weak forces. Evidence 
for this is the observation that at temperatures of only a few hundred 
degrees this ordered structure disappears and is replaced by a disordered 
lattice with a probability distribution of Cu aiul Zn ions. 

For the sake of completeness, we mention that, besides the substitu- 
tional alloys, there exist also interstitial alloys, in which small ions like 
II, 0, or N occupy interstitial places (see page 454). The systems 
palladium-hydrogen and iron-carbon arc examples of such interstitial 
alloys. 

Among the important properties of metals, to be explained by atomic 
physics, we finally mention ferromagnetism and supraconductivify. 
The former will be discussed after wo have learned more about the 
behavior of electrons in metal crystals, whereas supraconductivity 
cannot as yet be satisfactorily explained in spite of some promising 
approaches. 


7-7. Crystal Vibrations and the Determination of Their 
Frequencies from Infrared and Raman Spectra 

Because there is a quasi-elastic binding force effective between the 
lattice constituents of a crystal, vibrations between them are possible 
just, as they are between the nuclei of molecules (page 3(>5). The 
assymetrical potential curve u(r) (Fig. 202) is evidence that we are 
dealing with anharmonic vibrations. We have already used this fact 
in explaining the thermal expansion of solids. 

We have to distinguish between the so-called internal vibrations and 
the laltiee vibrations proper of a crystal. Internal vibrations occur 
particularly in molecular crystals (page 123), in which real molecular 
vibrations are possible within the molecules which form the lattice con- 
stituents. Those molecular vibrations may be disturbed more or less by 
the crystal lattice, hut have nothing else to do with the whole crystal. 
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In the lattice vibrations proper, on the other hand, the whole crystal 
participates. To illustrate these two types of vibrations we shall use 
the calcite crystal CaC0 3 . In this crystal the lattice components are 
the ions Ca ++ and (CO s ) . The vibrations of all ions of one kind with 
respect to the ions of the other kind are called the external or lattice 
vibrations, because the whole lattice participates in this vibration. On 
the other hand, there are internal vibrations within the COa group 
(e.g., the 0 atoms vibrate with respect to the C atom) which have 
nothing to do with the calcite crystal as a whole. Therefore they occur 
with the same frequencies in other crystals containing the CO 3 group, 
such as FeC0 3 or MgC 0 8 . 

We have to distinguish two types of lattice vibrations. In the first 
type, all identical lattice constituents vibrate in phase ( optical vibra- 
tion ), whereas in the second type the vibrations are not in phase (so- 
called acoustic vibrations). In the first case we have, at least in ionic 
crystals, a vibration of all positive ions with respect to all negative ions, 
i.e., a vibration of the whole Na + lattice with respect to the Cl“ lattice. 
As a result of the corresponding change of the dipole moment this 
vibration must appear in the infrared absorption spectrum. For 
this reason we speak of optical vibrations. In the other extreme case 
the vibration progresses in the crystal as a longitudinal wave. Since 
in this case similar atoms do not vibrate in phase, the changes in the 
dipole moments largely compensate each other. Therefore these 
vibrations do not appear in the infrared absorption spectrum and are 
called acoustic vibrations since longitudinal waves of this type are 
known from acoustics. They are less important for crystal physics 
than the optical or fundamental vibrations of the lattice. 

The frequency of the fundamental vibration associated with a change 
of the dipole moment (which may originate from the polarization of 
the vibrating atoms) can be taken from the infrared absorption spectrum 
of the crystal. The absorption coefficient of the corresponding wave- 
lengths is very large, because all lattice ions participate in this vibra- 
tion. Absorption measurements therefore are made with very thin 
crystal laminae. A more elegant and simpler method, although not so 
exact, is the reststrahlen method of Rubens. Because of the relation 
between absorption and reflection, the ciystal reflects strongly those 
wavelengths which correspond to the fundamental vibration, whereas 
the other wavelengths are mainly transmitted by the crystal. If a 
light ray is reflected back, and forth many times between two plates of 
the crystal under investigation, then all wavelengths except those of the 
fundamental vibration are gradually eliminated by transmission. The 
residual rays, or reststrahlen, remaining after many reflections thus 
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consist essentially of the fundamental vibrations whose wavelengths 
can easily be measured. Occasionally it happens that, as a result of 
special symmetry relations which exist, for example, in fluorspar CaF 2 , 
the fundamental vibration is not associated with a change of the total 
dipole moment and thus it is optically inactive. In that case it c ann ot 
be found in the absorption spectrum. 

If the polarizability of the lattice constituents is changed by such 
optically inactive vibrations, as is almost always the case, the fre- 
quencies of the vibration under consideration can be determined by 
Raman effect measurements as in the corresponding case in molecular 
physics (page 352). This implies the advantage of working in the 
visible or ultraviolet region, so that optical spectrographs with their 
higher resolving power and dispersion can be used. Ultraviolet and 
Raman investigations again supplement each other so that there is no 
basic difficulty in determining the frequencies of the fundamental 
lattice vibrations. 

7-8. Electron Configuration and Electron Transition Spectra 
in Crystals. The Energy Band Model 

After the discussion of the types of solids, crystal structure, and 
crystal vibrations, we turn to the phenomena depending upon the 
electrons in crystals. We investigate first the electron configuration. 
The problem of the electron configuration in crystals and of the spectra 
resulting from electron transitions can be approached from very different 
points of view, all leading to the same result.. 

We consider first the transition from an undisturbed atom to one which 
is strongly disturbed by its environment, (atom in a plasma, page 187), 
and finally to one which is incorporated in a crystal as a greatly dis- 
turbed lattice atom. By this very pictorial approach, we arrive at an 
essentially correct picture. Undisturbed atoms have, according to 
page 1(H), the sharp energy levels of the bound and the continuous 
energy regions of the free (ionized) electrons. In the spectra of plasma 
atoms which are disturbed by the mierofields of their environment, the 
broadening of the higher energy states of the electrons as a result of 
the perturbation is already very noticeable (page 187). For the highest 
energy stales just, below the ionization limit, it. can no longer be decided 
whether they still are to be considered as discrete energy stales of the 
hound electrons or as continuous energy regions of the free electrons 
(reduction of the effective ionization potential). Finally, if we go to 
the lattice constituents in a crystal, we expect, a different, behavior, 
aside from the increasing magnitude of the perturbation and a broad- 
ening of the energy states, only insofar as there is no longer a completely 
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free electron . An electron released from its original alom will now move 
“ qua&i-freely” throughout the crystal in the 'periodic potential field of all 
lattice ions . We have thus arrived, in a pictorial way, at the correct 
picture of the electrons in a crystal. It is evident and clear that by 
incorporating the atom in a crystal lattice, we do not influence the 
inner electrons which are responsible for X-rays. These innermost 
electrons remain strongly bound to their respective nuclei; their energy 
states are practically undisturbed and therefore remain 
sharp. Evidence for this is the shaipness of the X-ray 
lines emitted by metallic anticathodes (sec Fig. 67, page 
119). The perturbation and thus the breadth of the energy 
levels of electrons increases greatly with increasing principal 
quantum number n. In the. case of the optical energy lcvels ) 
which in general are not occupied by electrons , this width 
reaches several electron volts , so that one can readily speak 
of energy bands of the electrons which are now already 
quasi-frec. Wc shall see that these quasi-free electrons 
are responsible for the electronic conductivity of the 
metals (page 443). For the highest energy levels the 
band width actually becomes so great that there is an 
overlapping of the different bands. We shall discuss this 
when we take up the theory of metallic conductivity. 
An energy band diagram is shown in Fig. 203. 

It is interesting to show how one can. arrive at the 
same result by an entirely different approach. For that reason we 
mention two other concepts. They arc less pictorial but they have the 
advantage that they permit an exact computation of the behavior 
of the crystal electrons. 

One approach is based on the concept of resonance or exchange 
splitting which was discussed in Chap. 4. Quantum mechanics shows 
(page 230), that in the case of two coupled atomic, systems of equal 
energy their common energy state splits into two energy states, as a 
result of this energy resonance. The separation of these new sl.at.es is 
the larger, the stronger the coupling between the two systems. This ease 
exists in crystals where in principle an exchange of electrons by any two 
lattice constituents is possible because of their complete identity. Thus 
if the crystal consists of N atoms, then as a result of the possibility of 
exchange of each electron with the N - 1 analogous electrons, each energy 
state of the atoms in the crystal splits up into N energy levels. Wc dis- 
tinguish these N energy levels of every energy band by quantum num- 
bers k. This /.' is closely related to the momentum of the particular 
electron and thus corresponds to the orbital quantum number l } intro- 








Fig. 203. En- 
ergy-band dia- 
gram of the 
electrons in a 
crystal (sche- 
matic) . 
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duced on page 130 for the bound atomic electrons. According to the 
Pauli principle, each h state can be occupied by two electrons of opposite 
spin. The magnitude of the splitting , and thus the width of the band resulting 
from the N levels , depends on the degree of coupling , i.c. on the exchange 
probability of the electrons [Eq. (4-121, page 231]. We discuss this elec- 
tron exchange by means of the potential curve diagram Fig. 204. In 
Fig. 105 (page 187) we had represented the course of the potential near 
a hydrogen nucleus together with the energy states of the electron which 
moves in this potential field. In a solid , because of the geometrically 
regular arrangement of the atoms y we. have a three-dimensional periodic 



repetition of potential wells and potential walls , which are indicated in 
Fig. 204 with the corresponding energy bands. The innermost electrons 
of the crystal atoms lie almost completely within the potential troughs of 
their ions. An exchange of these electrons with corresponding electrons 
of other atoms is impossible classically. Because of the tunnel effect 
(page 234), it is not quite impossible according to quantum mechanics, 
but it is very improbable because of the height of the potential wall 
which must, be penetrated. Because of the small exchange probability, 
the splitting ol the energy levels, and thus the breadth of the energy 
bands of the innermost, electrons, in agreement with our first picture 
and with experience, is very small. Conversely, the exchange prob- 
ability and the breadth of the energy bands resulting from the energy 
levels is very great for the quasi-free external electrons. Thus our 
picture is in agreement in its results with our first, grossly pictorial 
derivation. However, it shows that the energy bands consist theoretically 
of discrete energy levels and are practically continuous only because of 
the large number of these levels. This number per mote of the crystal equals 
the number of lattice atoms and thus amounts to (> X HP. 
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In our third method of representation we start from the quasi-free 
electrons in the crystal and we shall show that there must be certain 
forbidden energy regions, the regions lying between the energy bands. 
To do this we consider electrons moving in the lattice according to 
wave mechanics as progressive electron waves whose wavelength X 
(page 197) is 


A = h 

™o V2mE 


( 7 - 13 ) 


if E is the energy of the electrons. Now it can be shown geometrically 
that only for certain definite wavelengths X or certain energy values E 
the electron wave can penetrate the crystal. For different values of 
E or X the electron wave is reflected by the lattice planes in such a way 
that it is extinguished by interference. The quantitative treatment of 
these considerations, which are only indicated here, leads naturally to 
the same results as the other two methods of approach. For this exact 
computation an expression for the three-dimensional periodic lattice 
potential is sought in which the electrons move. This expression is 
inserted in the Schrodinger equation (4-42), page 207. This equation 
has for solutions the eigenfunctions which describe the behavior of the 
electrons in the crystal, only for certain energy regions, i.e., for exactly 
the energy bands of our diagram Fig. 203. 

In order to prevent a possible misunderstanding we want to emphasize 
one point. The broad energy bands of solids are pure electron energy 
bands and cannot be regarded as smeared bands of band systems of 
macromolecules. In molecules (page 304), electronic motion and 
atomic vibration are closely coupled with one another because an excita- 
tion of an electron produces in general a change in the molecular bind- 
ing and as a result produces a vibrational excitation (Franck-Condon 
principle, page 370). Thus in a molecule an electron transition gener- 
ally is associated with a change of vibration (rotation). A whole band 
system results from one electron transition because of the large number 
of vibrational and rotational energy changes coupled with it. If we 
disregard the internal vibrations in the molecular crystals, crystal 
vibrations affect, in general, the whole crystal lattice. It seems evident that 
lattice vibrations are less influenced by the excitation of individual electrons . 
Thus in a crystal the coupling between the motion of electrons and the 
vibration is very small. To an electron transition from one energy band 
to another in a crystal there corresponds a spectrum which might be 
regarded as a broadened spectral line and is usually called a spectral 
band. It should be kept in mind, however, that it has nothing to do 
with a molecular band or band system, because in the case of a spectral 
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band of a crystal the characteristic property of a band spectrum, the 
participation of the vibration and rotation energy, is missing. 

We return now to the energy bands of the crystal electrons. The 
distribution of the k levels (see page 438) over each energy band can 
be taken from the spectrum: its density is greatest in the center of the 
band and it decreases to zero at the edges of the band. The intensity 
distribution of a spectrum resulting from a transition from a sharp 
(inner) level to an energy band thus is similar to that of a broadened 
spectral line (the hell shaped curve, Fig. 103). 

For the selection rule for optical transitions between energy bands it 


bands (different n’&) are allowed, but with 

the important restriction that in optical 

transitions the quantum number k must not 

change. Since k is related to the momentum 

of the electron, this is essentially a conse- 

quence of the law of conservation of mo- (a) (b) 

mentum. Surprisingly, the enumeration of K , I 1 U * ~ or> - iMoront cases of 

, . . .* . . ... nllowcMl transitions between two 

k m the energy bands is not the same. Ii, bands, 

as assumed in Fig. 205a, k increases from 

the lower to the upper edge of the energy band, then the short- and 
longwave optical transitions are shown by the arrows in Fig. 205a. 
The width of the corresponding spectral hand is equal to the difference 
in the widths of the two combining energy bands. However, if k in- 
creases in one band from the lower to the upper edge of the band, and 
in the other hand from the upper to the lower edge, then the possible 
short- and longwave transitions are shown by the arrows in Fig. 2055. 
In this case the width of the spectral hand is given by the sum of the 
widths of the energy hands. In the ease of metals, for example, both 
cases occur. We shall see on page 170 how important the //-selection 
rule is for understanding the luminescence of crystals. 

A very nice experimental proof for Mm* width and arrangement of the 
nonoccupied optical energy bands can he taken from X-ray absorption 
spectra. According to page 123, the longwave limit of the X-ray 
absorption coni inua originates from raising an electron to an unoccupied 
energy level near the ionization limit of the atom. The longwave struc- 
ture of an X-ray absorpt ion edge thus reflects directly the energy hand 
structure in the crystal. This has been found to bo in best agreement 
with the theoretical results developed above. 

There is little to say about the optical spectra of solids associated 
with electron t ransit ions so long as we speak of pure and ideal crystals. 
Absorption spectra usually result from transitions of electrons from the 
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highest occupied energy band into one of the higher unoccupied bands. 
Depending on the different magnitudes of the interaction of the elec- 
trons, i.e. their exchange probability, we find broad continuous absorp- 
tion bands in the ultraviolet and partly in the visible spectral regions 
for the metals, and very narrow bands, almost lines, for the crystals 
of the rare earths. This last result agrees well with our pictorial concept: 
the spectra of the rare earths result from transitions of electrons within 
the inner 4/ shell which is shielded by the 5-quantum electrons (see 
Fig. 99) against external influences. These energy bands, consequently, 
are broadened only slightly. The large number of these transitions is 
due to the fact that the selection rules which are valid for isolated atoms 
are made invalid by the external influence of the interatomic electric 
fields in the crystal (see page 129). 

Emission spectra of pure, ideal crystals can result from transitions of 
excited electrons from a normally unoccupied band to holes of a lower 
band, but these are very improbable, since the requirement of equal 
A-quantum numbers for the excited electron and the hole in the nearly 
filled lower band is almost, never fulfilled. We shall become acquainted 
with the details of this oil page 470). 

7-9. Completely and Incompletely Occupied Energy Bands in 
Crystals. Electronic Conductors and Insulators 
According to the Energy Band Model 

We can use the energy band model of the crystal electrons to draw 
conclusions about, the electronic conductivity of crystals, conclusions 
which are as pictorially clear as they arc important. Our aim is to 
give an atomistic explanation of the fundamental difference between 
metals and insulators. What, are the conditions which determine 
whether a crystal is a good electronic conductor or an insulator? 

In order that, electric charge can be transported through a crystal 
by its electrons it, is necessary that, as a result, of the movement of 
electrons in the electric field to t he positive pole, there be an excess of 
electrons on the positive! side and a deficit on the negative side. Now 
if the highest band occupied by electrons is completely filled, and if we 
disregard the possibility of an electron jumping to a higher band (since 
this requires very high temperatures or optical excitation), then the 
accumulation of an excess of electrons on one side ol the crystal is not 
possible. The migration of electrons toward one side of a crystal through 
a fully occupied hand is possible only if simultaneously an equal number 
of electrons migrates toward the other side. One can understand that 
a unidirectional migration of electrons in a filled band is impossible, 
because the electrons would have to take energy from the field if they 
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are accelerated by it. However, there are no energy states available 
for these electrons of higher energy in a filled band. Thus, electron 
conduction is not possible in crystals with completely filled mergy bands. 
These crystals therefore are called electronic inmlators. 

On the other hand, if in a crystal the highest energy band which con- 
tains electrons is not completely filled , then , according to the above state- 
ments, unidirectional migration of electrons is possible. Consequently, 
metallic conductors are characterized by the property that the highest of 
the occupied mergy bands is incom pletely filled. 

How does this theoretical result agree with our empirical knowledge 
of the highest occupied energy bands of the metals? According to our 
discussion on page 439, each energy band of a 
crystal consisting of N atoms has “room” for 
2 N electrons, i.e., for two electrons per atom. 

According to the Pauli principle (page 1(59), 
each k state can be occupied by two electrons 
with oppositely directed spin. We also know 
that the highest energy band of a crystal is 
occupied by the valence electrons of the con- 
stituent, atoms. Consequently, it is clear that 
the monovalent metals are electrical conductors, 
because they have only one electron per atom in the highest energy 
band, which thus is only half filled. However, according to this simplest 
concept, bivalent metals should be insulators, in contrast to experience. 
Now in metals the interaction of the electrons which determines the 
width of their energy bands (and which, according to page 432, also 
causes the metallic binding of the atoms in the crystal) often is so large 
that the upper energy bands of the metals partially overlap. Since the 
state to which the system tends is always that of the smallest potential 
energy, the2A valence electrons will distribute themselves in the manner 
shown in Fig. 200. In this figure the bands are shown one beside the 
other. Instead of completely filling one band and leaving the other un- 
filled, the 2 N valence electrons thus fill both bands up to the same level. 
As a result of this overlapping of the higher bands in a crystal with large 
interaction between the electrons , the h ighest occupied bands of the bivalent 
metals are not completely Jilted and these solids thus show the electronic 
conductivity which is characteristic for metals. 

That the situation presented here is not only a hypothesis but that 
it corresponds exactly to reality has been shown by a very beautiful 
experiment, of Skinner. The experiment concerns the X-ray emission 
spectra of various metals. We know from page *13K that the lower 
electronic, states in a crystal can be regarded as sharp levels because of 



Fia. 206 . Overlapping of 
the highest oceupicd energy- 
bands of a bivalent metal 
and occupation of the two 
bands by electrons. For 
clarity the two hands are 
shown side by side. 
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the small disturbance of the innermost electrons of the atoms by the 
lattice. The X-ray lines of lighter elements which are emitted after 
ionizing an electron of the IC shell (page 117), correspond to transitions 
from the upper broad energy band (so-called conduction band) to the 
K level which is very sharp in comparison. The width and intensity 
distribution of the emitted X-ray band thus gives us a direct picture of 
the width of the upper energy band and its electron population. Densi- 
tometer curves of these X-ray emission bands are shown in Fig. 207 for 
the monovalent lithium metal and the bivalent magnesium metal. 
Only half of a bdl-shaped curve is clearly visible in the first case, and this is 



Fig. 207. DoiiHitomolcr recordings of tho X-ray emission bunds of a monovalont (Li) 
and a bivalent. met.al (Mg), oh evidence for the correctness of the band arrangement in 
Mg according to Kig. 200. ( After Skinner.) 

'pictorial evidence that the upper band of lithium, is only half -filled with 
electrons. In the case of the bivalent, magnesium, on the other handy it can 
be easily recognized that the X-ray emission band originates from the 
transitions from two partially occupied , overlapping energy bands to the 
same lower slate. This is in complete agreement with our discussion 
given above. In a similar way the energy bands of the alkali-halide 
crystals and those of a number of oxide crystals have also been 
studied and {Attributed to definite electron transitions. 

We conclude with a remark about the temperature dependence of 
the electronic conductivity. In the ideal nonvibrating crystal, the 
eou])ling between the electrons in the conduction band and the lattice 
built up of their ions is very small and the conductivity is correspond- 
ingly huge. The lattice vibrations tend to reduce the electron mobility 
because the electrons collide more often with ions and are scattered 
irregularly. As the amplitude of the lattice vibrations increases with 
increasing temperature, the migration of the electrons through the 
crystal is inhibited to an increasing extent. Tho electric resistance of 
the metals increases with increasing temperature, because the electrons 
must “work their way” through a potential field which varies with 
respect to space and time. The empirical law according to which the 
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electronic conductivity at low temperatures is proportional to T~ h thus 
appears to be explainable in a qualitative way. On the other hand, 
a conduction phenomenon which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
from the theoretical point of view is that of supraconductivity. This 
is the remarkable effect that a large number of metals and metallic 
compounds seem to lose their electrical resistance completely in the 
vicinity of the absolute zero of temperature. According to Heisenberg, 
this phenomenon seems to be associated with a lattice-like arrangement 
(produced by electrostatic, repulsive forces) of those few high-energy 
conduction electrons which are not yet “frozen” in their lowest possible 
energy states. 

7-10. The Potential Well Model of a Metal. Work Function, 
Thermionic Electron Emission, Field Emission, 

Contact Potential 

In our discussion of solids and particularly of metals from the atom- 
istic viewpoint, we have neglected surface effects. We shall now interest 
ourselves in those phenomena, and especially in t he passage of electrons 
through the surface layer of a crystal into fives space (vacuum or air) 
or into another metal. 

In this respect we* must, think of the electrons in the conduction band as 
bound not to the individual lattice ions but to the crystal as a whole and 
that , consequently , for an electron to escape out of the crystal , eneryy must 
be expended ayainst this bindiny force . The* energy required to release 
an electron from a medal into five* space is ealleel the* work function <F>. 

Thus the* potential energy of an electron is greater in free space by 
the amount <I> t-lmii it is for the* electron in the* crystal. We can represent 
this behavior by a potential curve* in the customary manner and thus 
obtain the* potent ial we*II mode*! of a medal (Fig. 20<S). In this represen- 
tation we* are* e > one > e*rnc*cl only with the epiasi-five* enneluedion edeet reals. 
Only lhe*ir e*ne*rgy le*ve*ls are*, then ‘lore*, inelieateel in Fig. 208. We^ see* 
that the* peitential of an <*le*edron at. rest, in the interieir e>f the* medal (leaver 
edge e>f the* enneluediem banel) is smaller by an amemnt <I> () than it is 
oulsiele* t he* medal. I havener, t his peitential elifferene'.e* is ne>t t.I le* edTentive* 
weirk fimedion for the* re*le*as<* of an e*le*edre>n fre>m the* medal. The* 
effentiw work funrtiein <1> is much smaller than <1>„ be*e*a.use* Mm energy 
levels within the* potential we*ll are* till(*<l by <*le*ct.mns up to a hedght 5. 
Aevnreling to Fe*rmi statistics (page* 2HS) e*Ie*edre>ns in the* highest staler 
alre*aely have* a ze*re >-pe >in( e*ne*rgy e*epial te> if). The* edleed-ive* weirk funei- 
tiem tor those* e*le*ed reins wliiedi are* most. e*a.silv re*le*ase*el freim the* me*tal 
therefore* is 

<I> - <I»„ - h (7-14) 
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The behavior described here holds exactly for absolute zero, whereas 
at higher temperatures there are always a certain number of electrons 
in higher, formerly unfilled states. 

The potential well model gives us a very pictorial explanation for 
the emission of electrons by an incandescent metal. It is clear that 
electrons with kinetic energies Ek > $ can leave a metal spontaneously; 
in the classical picture they evaporate. In 1908, Richardson deduced 
from measurements a formula for the temperature dependence of the 
saturation current i which is obtained when the released electrons are 
drawn off by a sufficiently high electric field, 
m ( His result is the famous Richardson equation, 


i = AT*e-* /kT 


(7-15) 


1 A A is a constant of the metal which is theoreti- 

Fig. 208 . Potential-well cally equal to 60 if the current density is corn- 

effective work function, <**> P uted m amperes per square centimeter of the 
= work function for elec- incandescent surface. However, for the large 

state U of th thi OW “nd e uc e «on number of materials investigated, the value of 
band, 8 = Fermi surface = A varies between 10“ 3 and 10 4 , if the value of 

efertrons * highest the normal work function is used for 4>. This 
occupied electron levels. discrepancy is explained by the fact that actu- 
ally the work function of dilTcrent materials 
changes in different ways with the temperature. However, customarily 
the measurements are represented by the expression (7-15) with constant 
3>, but different A. The Richardson equation has been derived by 
Schottky, Dushman, and others from the classical theory, before the 
advent of the quantum theory, on the basis of a normal evaporation of 
the electrons from the heated metal. 

Compared to the exponential term e -4 *^' 27 , where <i> is the effective 
work function, the term T* is rather unimportant. It- seems clear 
that the electron current has to be proportional to the term c~* /kT , 
because this quantity gives the fraction of the electrons which have at. 
the temperature T the energy 3>. The quantum-mechanical derivation 
from the electron theory of metals leads to exactly the same equation. 

Since the work function <i> occurs in the exponent, of Richardson’s 
equation, a slight reduction in the work function causes a large increase 
in the number of emitted electrons. The effective work functions for 
several technologically important metals are listed in Table 16. 


Table 16 . The Work Function of Several Metals 


Cs 

Bu 

Th 

W 

1.8 

2.1 

3.35 

4.5 
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We see that the variation in the work function corresponds to that 
of the ionization potential of the atoms forming the metal. Cesium, 
for example, has the smallest work function and likewise the smallest 
ionization potential of all elements (see Table 2, page 30). This rela- 
tion might be expected from the quantum theory, since the work j%mc- 
tion (actually not <I>, but <T> 0 ) can be regarded an the ionization energy of 
the atom when influenced by the crystal lattice . 

The strong dependence of the thermionic, emission on the work func- 
tion is used widely in technical applications. Since the cathode cannot 
be made of pure cesium, barium, or thorium for various technological 
reasons, tungsten, which can withstand high temperatures, is used. 
However, its work function is lowered by depositing on it a layer of 
cesium or thorium, monatomic, if possible, which results in a large in- 
crease of the thermionic, electron emission. In the first method, the 
tungsten cathode is operated in a rarefied cesium vapor atmosphere, by 
which a monatomic, cesium layer is formed on t ho tungsten. To produce 
the thorium coating, in the manufacturing process the tungsten is mixed 
with thorium oxide and this is reduced by heat ing so that, the thorium 
diffuses toward the surface, thus producing a monatomic, thorium layer 
on the tungsten. This thoriated tungsten cathode has the groat advantage 
that it can be used in high vacuum. Surprisingly, by properly coating 
the tungsten with Cs or Th atoms, a work function is obtained which 
is only slightly higher than 0.7 or 2.0 ev, respectively, and thus is 
noticeably less than that of pure metallic cesium or thorium. This can 
he explained by the atomic theory and is confirmed by experiment as 
being due to the fact- that, the ( -s and Th atoms adsorbed on the tungsten 
surface- are polarized with the positive pole of the resulting dipole 
directed toward the tungsten surface, hi this way the positive charge 
is stronger and the negative electron cloud loss tightly bound than for 
symmetrical binding. The separation of an electron from this typo of 
adsorbed atoms therefore requires an amount of energy smaller than the 
normal effective work function. This phenomenon is an excellent ex- 
ample of the atomistic explanation of even complicated details of a 
technically important effect. 

Another application of the model of the potential well is the field 
omission of electrons from cold metals. It is I Ik* phenomenon that at 
electric field strengths above some million volts per centimeter electrons 
arc emitted from cold medals. Such high fields occur particularly near 
sharp points of electrodes, 'fhe effect of field emission, therefore, seems 
to play an important role for the* initiation of certain types of spark 
discharge's. 

If wo discuss field emission by means of the potential well model, 
we have 1 to superimpose on (Ik* potential of the* binding forces the 
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potential of the strong external electric field. The result is the dis- 
torted, asymmetrical shape of the potential well edges which is indicated 
in Fig. 209. Such a potential distribution implies that the potential 
of an electron on the positive side of the field outside the metal would 
be smaller than inside the metal. Therefore, electrons can penetrate 
the potential wall (tunnel effect) at the place indicated by the dotted 
line and escape into free space. It should be noticed that this explana- 
tion of field emission corresponds closely to the explanation of the 
preionization of atoms (page 186) by a distortion of the potential curve 
and tunnel effect. Since, according to page 236, the penetration prob- 
ability increases with decreasing 
height and width of the potential 
wall to be penetrated, one can draw 
three interesting conclusions. First, 
the field emission should increase 
greatly with increasing field strength 
because, as a result of distorting the 
edge, the width of the potential wall 
is reduced. Second, with increasing 
temperatures the number of escap- 
ing electrons should increase because 
the electrons in the higher states (bands) in the potential well have lower 
and thinner potential walls to penetrate (transition to thermionic emis- 
sion). Third, similar to the case of thermionic emission, the field emission 
should increase strongly, or begin at lower field strengths, if the effective 
work function (i.e., the height of the potential wall to be penetrated) is 
reduced by suitable adsorbed layers on the cathode surface. 

The increase of field emission with increasing temperature does not 
seem to be of particular interest and has not been measured. The 
increase with increasing field strength has been measured and found to 
be in agreement with the expectation: the field emission increases 
exponentially with the field strength. Reliable quantit.tit.ivc measure- 
ments are difficult, because adsorbed surface layers and microscopic, 
irregularities cause deviations from the expected behavior. For in- 
stance, for thoriated tungsten, an appreciable field emission has been 
found for fields of 1 million volts/cm, though theoretically field emission 
was not expected below 10 7 volts/cm. However, careful removal of all 
surface layers and consequent outgassing of the electrode surface led 
to a decrease of the field emission. The remaining discrepancy seems 
to be due to the fact that the actual field strength near microscopic 
peaks of the surface is larger than the computed one. Conclusive proof 
for this has been recently found by electron-microscope measurements 



Fig. 209. Distortion of the potential 
wall in a strong electric field. This 
makes possible the field emission of 
electrons from the metal by way of the 
tunnel effect (dotted arrow). 
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of emitting metal points. The field emission of cold metals here actu- 
ally was found to begin at 3 X 10 7 volts/cm. 

As a last example for the application of the potential well model we 
discuss the contact potential between two different, metals. Two metals 
may be brought, into contact and then slightly separated. Between 
them, we can then measure a potential difference, the contact voltage. 
Each of the metals may be characterized by a potential well with 
different values of $o, and d (Fig. 210). If the two metals are in 
contact, they have the same potential. This means that electrons 
would flow from one to the other, until both electron surfaces have the 
same height, as it is indicated in Fig. 210. However, now an electron 
at the surface of metal 11 has a higher 
potential energy than one at the surface 
of metal I, because the work function of 
metal II in our example is larger than 
that of metal 1. The difference of the 
potential energies of these electrons is 
just the potential difference between the 
two surfaces, i.e., the contact voltage. 

Its value is evidently equal to the differ- 
ence of the effective work functions of the two metals. This contact 
voltage exists also between the two separated metals. Because of the (lif- 
erents of the work functions, more electrons will leave the metal 1 than II, 
until the two metals have a potential difference which prevents further 
electron current. Again we arrive at the result that the contact voltage 
is<J>i minus <I>n. 'Phis theoretical result is in agreement with experiment, 
provided that the measurements are inside with extremely clean and 
outgassed metal surfaces. In most, cases, surface layers of various 
kinds cause complications. It is obvious that, conversely, tin* effect of 
such surface layers, loose* contacts, etc., can lx* studied by means of 
analogous considerations with potential well models. 'This has been 
done successfully and is of interest for electrical engineering. 

7-11. Ferromagnetism as a Crystal Property 

Ferromagnetism is one of the crystal properties which has been 
explained by quantum mechanics. That it is actually a properly of I he 
crystal ami not of the x tintjle atoms follows from the fact that, for example, 
iron vapor or iron compounds do not. exhibit ferromagnetism (see page 
152), whereas the I lousier alloys formed from tin* nonferrous metals 
copper, manganese, and aluminum are ferromagnetic. Moreover, cer- 
tain unmagnelie crystals can be made ferromagnetic just by changing 
their lattice st met ures. 
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The most remarkable property of ferromagnetic materials is that even 
a very small external magnetic field produces a large magnetization. 
Moreover, the magnetization does not increase steadily by increasing 
the field. A large-scale picture of the hysteresis curve (Fig. 211) shows 
that the magnetization increases in discontinuous steps, the so-called 
Barkhausen steps. This stepwise, large increase of the magnetization 
under the influence of a comparatively weak external magnetic field 
can be explained only by the assumption that even without an external 

field entire crystal domains are mag- 
netized {spontaneous magnetization) 
and that the magnetic field only 
serves to overcome the resistance, 
which prevents the instantaneous 
orientation of the magnetic domains 
in the direction of the external field. 

How can we explain this strong 
spontaneous magnetization of 
whole regions in a ferromagnetic 
substance even without an external 
field? It can only result from the 
parallel orientation of the magnetic 
moments of all or almost all con- 
duction electrons of the highest 
occupied band in the individual 
domains in the metal under con- 
sideration. N ornmlly , according 

to page 439, each state, characterized by the quantum number k, of 
the highest energy band is occupied by 2 electrons. According to 
the Pauli principle (page 169) these two electrons must have opposite 
spins so that their magnetic moments compensate each other. Now if 
all magnetic moments are oriented in the same sense, then each k state 
can be occupied by only one electron. Them for the same number of 
electrons twice as many A* states are required as in the nonferromagnetic 
case. This number of k states is available in metals, because their high- 
est energy bands are generally only half-filled (page 443). However, 
the electrons must, on the average, now occupy higher k states of the 
conduction band than normally, so that their average zero-point energy 
is highei too. Now such a spin orientation can occur spontaneously 
only if energy is gained in the process. This means that the energy 
gain due to the parallel orientation of the spin momenta must overcom- 
pensate the increase in the average zero-point energy of the conduction 
electrons. 



Fiu. 211. Magnetization curve with Bark- 
hausen steps. (After Becker and Dtiring.) 
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The answer to the problem of how a parallel orientation of the spin 
momenta can occur and lead to a lower potential energy of the system 
than the normal state of antiparallel spin momenta, was given by 
Heisenberg in a famous application of quantum mechanics. According 
to page 231, the energy of interaction of two electrons 1 and 2 which 
may belong to the ions a and b, consists of an electrostatic part 
which is independent of the spin orientation, and the exchange energy 
which depends on the mutual spin orientation. It is positive or negative 
depending on whether the exchange integral 

A - ( *.(l)fc(2)rt,(2)fr(1) (f ~ f + L) dr (7-16) 

J Vab Tit 2 r b 1 7 * 1 , 2 / 

is positive or negative. Thus, if this exchange integral of the eigen- 
function s of electron s with spin in the same direction is positive, then this 
ferromagnetic state of the ert/sfal is energetical I g more favorable than the 
nonmagnetic state with compensating magnetic moments. From (7-16) it 
can be seen that. A will be positive if the average distance between the 
two interacting electrons, ri f *>, is small and the distances between the 
nuclei and electrons r fl2 and r b \ are large. Accordingly we expect, after 
Slater, a spontaneous orientation of the spin moments of the quasi- 
free electrons in a crystal, if two conditions an* fulfilled: 

1. The atoms forming the crystal must, not have dosed shells, so 
that the spin momenta of the external electrons an* not mutually 
compensated. Furthermore, these electrons should occupy a slate of 
high orbital quantum number in which the electrons an* relatively 
far from their nuclei. 

2. The radius of the electron shell must be small compared to the 
lattice distance, since only then the integral over the product of the 
electron eigenfunctions divided by ri.a lias a large value. 

Condition 1 is fulfilled for all transition metals in the periodic table, 
whereas condition 2 holds only for tin* rare earths and the group, iron, 
cobalt., and nickel. Though the exchange integral is positive for the 
rare earths, its value is so small that even a slight thermal agitation is 
able to counteract the spontaneous oriental ion of the spin magnets in 
the crystal. The crystals of the rare-earth elements thus are ferro- 
magnetic only in tin* neighborhood of absolute zero. Their Curie 
points, above which their ferromagnetism disappears, is far below 
room temperature. Only for the metals iron, cobalt-, and nickel is the 
exchange integral large enough to cause a very stable spontaneous orien- 
tation of the spin momenta. Only these metals therefore are 1 ferro- 
magnetic up to their fairly high ( 'uric points of 360 to lOOO'V. Figure 
212 shows the value* of the exchange* integral ,1 (7-16) with its depend- 
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ence on the ratio of the interatomic distance to the radius of the unclosed 
electron shell. This explanation of ferromagnetism by the atomic 
theory is confirmed by the fact that ferromagnetism can be produced 
by increasing the lattice distance of the nonmagnetic- metal manganese. 
According to Fig. 212, its exchange integral is only slightly negative 
and becomes positive if we increase the interatomic distance by in- 
corporating nitrogen, i.e., by converting the metal to manganese nitride. 

A detailed discussion of the behavior of the various modifications 
(lattice structures) of iron by Dehlinger revealed that apparently not 
only the exchange energy between an atom and its immediate neighbors 



Fig. 212. Curve giving the value of the exchange integral (which determines ferromag- 
netism and Curie point) for a number of ferromagnetic or nearly ferromagnetic metals as 
a function of the ratio of interatomic distance to the radius of the incomplete electron 
shell. ( After Becker and Ddring.) 

is of importance. Because the outer electrons of metals are not well 
localized (see page 432) or, in other words, because the eigenfunctions 
are extended over the volume of many atoms, the interaction between 
a particular atom and its more distant neighbors has to be taken into 
account and may determine whether, in a particular case, parallel 
spins are to be expected or not. Consequently, a parallel orientation of 
the spin momenta of the conduction electrons, and thus ferromagnetism, 
is to be expected if the exchange integral obtained by summing the 
exchange integrals between an arbitrary atom and all other atoms of 
the lattice is positive. With this refinement not only the magnetic 
behavior of the various modifications of iron can bo understood, but also 
the complicated behavior of the many magnetic alloys which have been 
discovered in the past 20 years. 

The spontaneous magnetization (without an external field) of cer- 
tain crystals can thus be understood on the basis of the atomic theory. 
That a piece of iron in general is not magnetic without an external field, 
is due to the fact that this spontaneous magnetization occurs only in 
small crystal domains of 100 to 10,000 atoms diameter, and those 
elementary domains are usually oriented completely at random in the 
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crystal. An external magnetic field is thus required in order to orien- 
tate the domains. That such an orientation is possible means that 
these elementary domains can be rotated in the solid crystal though 
they offer some resistance against, an arbitrary rotation. This peculiar 
crystal property has been studied carefully by measuring the hysteresis 
curves of single crystals of iron. Tor these studies the external mag- 
netic field was directed along an edge, along a surface diagonal or the 
volume diagonal of the cubic iron crystal. Figure 213 shows the results. 
If the magnetic field act , cm 1 along a 
cube edge (100), the magnetization 
increased rapidly with increasing 
orienting field to the saturation 
value M a . Evidently only a very 
small orienting force is sufficient, to 
turn the spontaneously magnetized 
domains in the direction of the cube 
edge. If the direction of the field 
coincided with a surface diagonal 
(l 10), the magnetization increased 
rapidly up to the value M H ' v A 2, and 
with the field in the direction of the 
cube diagonal (111), up to the value 
Me/y/3- It* then rose slowly to the 
saturation valued/*. This behavior 
is understandable if if is assumed 
that all spontaneously magnetized domains do not offer any appreciable 
resistance against being rotated in the direction of the cube edge closest 
t,o the field direction, but that if requires more force to turn the spins 
from this preferred direction into the actual field direction. After the 
external field has been removed, the domains will reorient themselves in 
the direction of I Ik* nearest cube edge and will remain there if the thermal 
agit.nl ion is not loo great.. This is the explanation of the well-known 
remanent magnetism. 

For flu* usual polycrysfalline iron, and pari icularly for iron as it. is 
treated in many manufacturing processes, (he behavior is much more 
complicated than for single crystals. This is chiefly because the inner 
stresses produced in working the iron give rise- lo preferred directions 
of orientation for the* domains. However, even here the complicated 
phenomena of ferromagnetism can be understood in principle from the 
well-known rules of atomic physics. 

Recently the interesting question has been studied how large a Fe 
microcrystal must, lx* in order to exhibit ferromagnetism (in contrast, 
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to the Fe atom). According to the experiments of Konig the micro- 
crystal must have at least 64 elementary cells (page 425). If the surface 
atoms which are not essential for the spin orientation are disregarded, 
this number reduces to 8, i.e., to a body which also seems to play a 
special role as a crystal seed. Here we have apparently arrived at the 
borderline between atomic complexes and solid bodies, i.e., micro- 
crystals. 

One more important property of metals should be mentioned at this 
point, though it cannot yet be explained by atomic physics: supra- 
conductivity (page 445). This strange effect also depends on a special 
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Fig. 214. Positive interstitial ions and vacant lattice places in an ionic crystal: Frenkel 
defects. 

electron orientation and apparently, just as ferromagnetism, is possible 
only in certain crystal lattices. It seems that, because of a special “con- 
figuration,” the conduction electrons can move through the supra- 
conducting metallic lattice practically without any resistance. Since 
there is no satisfactory atomic explanation for this important and 
highly interesting phenomenon, we have not devoted a special section 
to it, but only mention it in concluding the discussion of ferrormignetism 
which also depends on a special electron orientation in certain crystal 
lattices. 

7-12. Lattice Defects and Their Bearing on Diffusion and 
Ionic Conduction in Crystals 

Ferromagnetism and supraconductivity seem to lie structure-sensitive 
properties (see page 422) in so far as a particular lattice is necessary for 
these phenomena. We shall now discuss those properties of solids 
which, like diffusion and ionic conductivity, depend essentially on 
lattice defects. In an ideal crystal each constituent is in its own poten- 
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tial trough and any migration of a particle — for example, the exchange 
in the location of two particles (atoms, ions, or molecules according to 
the lattice type, page 423) in the case of spontaneous diffusion — requires 
energy in order to overcome the potential wall. Spontaneous diffusion 
therefore is strongly temperature dependent. Because it increases 
exponentially with the temperature, it is difficult to observe at room 
temperature. 

According to page 422, each real crystal has a large number of lattice 
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defects, such as vacant lattice places which would normally be occupied 
by a constituent, and the so-called interstitial ions. During the growth 
of the crystal, according to Fig. 2M, a normal lattice ion can “errone- 
ously" be “frozen" in an interstitial place, i.e., it- did not gel into its 
right potential trough but, by deformation of the crystal, has made 
a place for itself in t lie neighborhood of the correct, place;. By this 
process there is produced in the crystal an empty place and an interstitial 
ion. This type of delect is called a Frenkel defect. Also during crystal 
growth or by subsequent migration, ions of both signs (since the crystal 
is electrically neutral) may have conic to the crystal surface'; empty 
places then remain in the crystal (Fig. 215). These defects are called 
Scholtkij defect s. Both types of defects enable' lattice* c.enistituonts te> 
have* a much gronte'r mobililv, since with lattice holes the diffusion can 
progress stepwise tfmnnjh the lattice holes. This is e*all<*d hole diffusion, 
and tlu* pmce*ss is cal Ice I defect conduction. Obviously much loss act.iva- 
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tion energy is required for hole migration or the motion of interstitial 
ions than for an exchange of normal ions in a lattice. Since the number 
of lattice defects depends on the incidentally more or less regular crystal 
growth and its later treatment (heating, mechanical stress, etc.), the 
defect diffusion varies greatly between different samples of the same type 
of crystal. This behavior is in contrast to the characteristic high temper- 
ature diffusion mentioned above, which is independent of lattice defects. 

The study of the diffusion of atoms or ions in their own crystal, for 
instance of lead atoms in lead metal, has become possible, as mentioned 
on page 309, by the radioactive tracer method (diffusion of radioactive 
atoms or ions). The diffusion of two solid materials into each other, 
when in contact, e.g., that of silver into gold and conversely, is one of 
the migration phenomena which is easier to study. At low temper- 
atures the diffusion in solids is exclusively due to vacant lattice places 
and interstitial atoms. However, it is obvious that this migration 
process is also strongly temperature-dependent. With increasing tem- 
perature higher and higher lattice vibrations are excited and lead to a 
“loosening up” of the lattice which facilitates the migration of lattice 
constituents. It is, finally, understandable that the velocity of diffusion 
of one solid into another is the larger, the less the difference in the diame- 
ters of the two kinds of atoms. An occasionally very high concentration 
of lattice defects plays an essential role in the semiconductors and phos- 
phors which we shall discuss in detail later. In these crystals, either 
one of the lattice constituents is present in excess (e.g., Zn in ZnO), 
or foreign atoms are introduced into the lattice (so-called impurity- 
activated crystals). In both cases we find interstitial atoms as well as 
lattice vacancies. 

It is evident that gas atoms or ions can also diffuse into solids. The 
diffusion of hydrogen through palladium and iron, to cite only two 
prominent examples, is well known to gas discharge physicists. 

The great importance of diffusion processes for the practical use of 
metals becomes apparent from the example of rusting of iron. As soon 
as metallic iron is covered by a layer of rust, it is no longer possible for 
oxygen or OH radicals to attack the metal since this is now protected by 
a layer of another solid, rust. Further rusting is possible only by diffu- 
sion of either oxygen or metal through the crystalline layer of rust. 
Because of the smaller radii of the positive ions it seems that the diffu- 
sion of the iron ions to the surface of the rust layer is more important 
than the reverse diffusion of oxygen. The number of similar examples 
can be increased arbitrarily. 

We have not taken into consideration up to now that the lattice 
constituents of an ionic lattice are ions of opposite polarity. Thus, if 
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we apply an electric field to an ionic crystal, its ions migrate to the 
electrodes of opposite sign, so that ionic crystals exhibit an electric 
conductivity which is ionic just as is the conductivity in electrolytic 
solutions. It is obvious that this ionic conductivity has nothing to do 
with the migration of electrons and the corresponding electronic con- 
ductivity in certain crystals (semiconductors) which we shall discuss 
later. Because the ionic conductivity depends on the migration of 
lattice ions, we have the empirically well known negative temperature 
coefficient of resistance of ionic crystals: the resistance decreases with 
increasing temperature, because the lattice loosens up. At low temper- 
atures the ionic, conductivity is strongly structure-dependent , and the 
migration occurs almost exclusively via the vacancies and interstitial 
lattice places. At high temperatures , on the other hand , the structure 
dependency vanishes and , because of the loosening of the lattice , the ions 
migrate by exchanging places in the lattice. 

That the ionic conductivity increases exponentially with the temper- 
ature is to be expected for an exchange of places by overcoming potential 
walls. For a particular sample of a Na( -1 crystal, according to Smekal, 
the conductivity could be represented by the formula 

a = 0. 1 C WKW.T _|_ K)fi r - 21 ,<)()(>/ 7* (7-17) 

The dilTeroneo in the order of magnitude of the eonstants, 0.1 and l() fl , 
shows that only the I() 7 part of tin* lattice constituents participates in 
the conductivity represented by the first term. This term consequently 
describes the conductivity duo to lattice defects. The second term repre- 
sents the conductivity resulting from the migration of normal lattice 
ions. In agreement with this explanation tin 4 activation energy of the 
defect, conduction is only *10 per cent of that of the second term (10,000 
to 24,000). The average height of the potential walls for both processes 
is 0.8 and 2.0 <*v, respectively. Because of the small height of the poten- 
tial wall (activation energy) in the* exponent, the first term of the con- 
ductivity formula predominates at low temperatures in spite of the 
small numerical factor, whereas at high temperatures the second term, 
because of its large* fuel nr, predominates. Since*, in the* general case, 
holes, interstitial ions, and normal ions of both signs contribute to the 
conductivity, the* (ompeTuture* dependence of the* conductivity of ionic 
crystals should lx* re*pr<*se*nt(‘el by a. formula with four terms. Practi- 
cally, he>we*ve*r, it. e*un he* represented by twe> terms. Because of the 
different activation e*ne*rgie*s e>f l lie* various partners anel the* limited 
temperature regions in which if is feasible te> make* measurements, 
only two terms play an important role*, unless the accuracy of the meas- 
urements is in<Te*ase*el considerably. 
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7-13. Light Absorption and Electron Motion in Halide Crystals. 

The Primary Photographic Process 

In the last section we were concerned with the movement of lattice 
constituents as well as of foreign atoms or ions in the crystal lattice and 
learned of the decisive influence of lattice defects on this migration. 
We shall now discuss the effect of light on ionic crystals, and here we 
shall deal for the first time with the migration of electrons in nonmetallic 
crystals. The fundamental investigations on the effect of light on ionic 
crystals were carried out by Pohl, Hilsch, and coworkers on “ colored ” 
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Fig. 216. Schematic representation of the probable nature of F and F' centers in colored 
alkali-halide crystals: one or two electrons in the lattice place of a missing negative ion. 

alkali-halide crystals. In addition to their general interest, they are 
important for understanding the fundamental processes of photography. 

If transparent alkali-halide crystals are irradiated with sufficiently 
short ultraviolet light, with X- or cathode rays, or if they are heated in 
the vapors of their characteristic metals (e.g., Nad in Na vapor), the 
crystals become colored. The characteristic color for each crystal 
varies, for instance, from yellow for LiCl to blue for OsOl. The absorp- 
tion band corresponding to this color, which is missing in the untreated 
crystal, has been called the F band (Farb hand or color hand) by Pohl. 
The corresponding absorbing centers are called F centers. It required 
many years of intensive studies to explain the nature of these F centers, 
and it is not possible to present here all the experiments which support 
the presently accepted explanation. According to our present knowl- 
edge, an F center is not, as was formerly believed, simply a metal atom 
produced by attaching a free electron to an arbitrary metal ion of the 
lattice. An F center seems to consist of an electron which has taken the 
place of a missing negative halogen ion (Fig. 216) and then , as a non - 
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localized electron ( page 4-15), alternatingly forms an absorbing Na atom 
with each of the six surrounding Na ions. Its excitation energy of about 
3 volts, as computed by wave mechanics, agrees well with the wave- 
length of its absorption band. To ionize an F center, i.e., to release the 
electron from its potential well, an energy about 0.1 volt higher than its 
excitation energy is required. The following experiment is in agreement 
with this result: If a colored crystal at a sufficiently low temperature is 
irradiated with the wavelength of its absorption 
band, then the F electron excited by the absorp- 
tion remains bound to its place and the crystal 
thus remains an insulator. On the other hand, 
at elevated temperatures the energy lacking for 
the complete release of the F electron is supplied 
by the thermal vibrations of the lattice and the 
F electron is raised to the previously unoccupied 
conduction band. Here, as a free electron, it is 
responsible for electronic conductivity if an elec- 
tric field is applied to the crystal (Fig. 217); the 
crystal exhibits “photoelectric conductivity. ,, 

Pohl furthermore found that the destruction 
of F centers by irradiating in the F band at not 
too low temperatures produced not only the ex- 
pected reduction of the absorption intensity of 
the F band, but also the appearance of a new 
longer wave absorption band which he called F f 
hand. The nature of these F' centers which are 
responsible for this longwave! absorption has 
boon explained in the following way: the F r 
center is supposed to be an F center that has captured an additional electron 
(Fig. 210), or, in other words, tiro instead of one electron in the. place of 
one missing Cl ion. The absorption of the F' bands lies at. longer 
wavelengths than that of the* F bands, because it. requires only a small 
amount of energy to separate the loosely hound second electron. The 
formation of F' centers according to the present explanation seems 
clear: an F electron, released from its potential trough by the absorp- 
tion of light- with the cooperation of the thermal lattice energy, is cap- 
tured by another F center which is then transformed into an F r center. 
In agreement with this explanation, two F centers are destroyed for 
each quantum absorbed in an V band (quantum yield 2). One is de- 
stroyed directly by absorption and one 1 is transformed into an F' center. 
The fact that, the mean free paths of the photoelectrons released from 
the F centers is inversely proportional to the density of F centers is 
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Fia. 217. Diagram of 
the Pohl experiment for 
the electric measurement 
of the electron migration 
in a colored KH IvHr 
mixed crytdal. By ultra- 
violet. irradiation clee- 
tronH are lilxtratcd and 
migrate in Ihe electric 
field from one vacant 
negative hole to (lie other 
toward the anode, than 
OHtablinhing an electric 
convection current. 
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further direct confirmation of the explanation of the F centers as pre- 
sented here. Furthermore, in general it is not possible to produce more 
than 10 18 F centers per cubic centimeter in a crystal. This is further 
evidence in favor of the present theory, because in general it is not 
possible to form more F centers than there are Cl - vacancies. Conse- 
quently, the production of F centers consists in the introduction of free 
electrons into the halogen vacancies in the lattice . The free electrons are 
produced by the absorption of ultraviolet light or X-rays or by collisions 
of cathode-ray electrons. If the coloration is pro- 
duced by heating the crystal in metal vapor, the 
metal ions attach themselves to the crystal surface 
(together with halogen ions which migrate outward 
and thus produce vacant lattice places), while only 
their electrons migrate into the crystal. That, actu- 
ally an electron migration into the crystal produces 
the F centers, and thus the coloration, was shown by 
Pohl in his famous electrical experiment. If a poten- 
tial difference of several hundred volts is put across 
a completely transparent KBr crystal and the lattice 
“ loosened” by raising the temperature to 400 to 
600°C, then electrons migrate from the negative 
electrode into the crystal and fall into Hr’ vacancies, 
thus producing absorbing F centers. A blue cloud 
can be seen moving into the crystal, which can be 
moved back and forth as the polarity of the electric 
field is reversed (Fig. 218). Pohl called this produc- 
tion of F centers by introducing electrons into the crystal “ additive 
coloration ” in contrast to the coloration of crystals by irradiating them 
with X-rays. In this last case the electrons can return to their original 
places when the crystal is heated or irradiated with visible light. The 
crystal can be bleached , in contrast to an additively colored crystal . All 
these experiments with alkali-halide crystals have not only revealed a 
number of interesting processes in solids but they have also dearly 
shown that lattice defects are of decisive importance for the effects of light 
on ionic crystals and the behavior of electrons in such crystals. 

The same situation holds for the basic atomic, processes of photog- 
raphy which are so complicated because of this structure dependency. 
Free electrons are primarily produced by absorption of light in the 
AgBr microcrystals of the photographic emulsion just as in the alkali- 
halide crystals. After filling the lattice vacancies, these electrons attach 
themselves to Ag+ ions and form absorbing Ag atoms. The decisive 
but not yet entirely understood process is now that the individual Ag 



Fig. 218. Pohl’s 
experiment by which 
the migration of 
electrons in an al- 
kali-halide crystal is 
made visible. At 
600°C the electrons 
in a KBr crystal 
migrate so quickly 
toward the positive 
pole that the rear 
boundary of the 
“ blue cloud” formed 
by the F centers 
moves visibly to- 
ward the anode, 
c After Pohl.) 
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atoms coagulate and form colloidal-like silver nuclei. After the develop- 
ment of the “latent” image, i.e., after the chemical reduction of further 
Ag atoms, these silver nuclei cause a blackening in the plate at those 
places which had been irradiated. 

Theoretically, in producing the latent image, each absorbed photon 
can release one electron which attaches itself to an ion and forms a 
silver atom. This quantum yield of l can actually be obtained in the 
elementary photographic process according to measurements of Eggert 
and Noddack. In general, the quantum yield depends on the illumina- 
tion during the exposure since too strong exposures produce a reforma- 
tion of AgBr which reduces the effective quantum yield. 

That the addition of easily ionizable molecules, such as Ag 2 S, in- 
creases the sensitivity of the photographic emulsion cam he understood 
without further discussion. It is also clear that a certain minimum 
energy is necessary to separate the electron from the halogen ion. This 
energy determines the wavelength limit beyond which the emulsion is 
no longer sensitive. Photographic emulsions are always sensitive to 
shortwave light but, in general, they an' not sensitive to longwave red 
light. It is known, however, that photographic emulsions can he sensi- 
tized for longwave light by adding certain dyes which are able to 
absorb longwave light. 

Although one has been able to explain to a certain extent the elemen- 
tary photographic process, one cannot yet fully explain the develop- 
ment of the latent imago. It. is known that the number of primary 
Ag atoms which form the latent, image is increased by a factor up to 
10* by chemical reduction of silver atoms, and that the existence of 
silver nuclei is necessary for this chemical development. Yet nothing 
definite is known about their structure or effects. In particular, it. is 
not yet known whether the nucleus consists of colloidal silver or, jis 
many investigators believe, regularly built, micelles in which foreign 
atoms play mi important, role. The atomic, physicist, is still looking 
forward to more complete empirical results. 

7-14. Electronic Conduction in Semiconductors and Related 
Phenomena. Barrier Layers and Rectification, 

Crystal Photoeffect. The Transistor 

In the last section we became acquainted with the electronic con- 
ductivity of insulating crystals which depends upon the motion of free 
electrons. These were produced, i.e., raised to the normally unoccupied 
conduction hand, by the absorption of light, in the crystal. In Mine 
Halids electrons ran be raised to the conduction band not only by the absorp- 
tion of light but also by the thermal ri brat ions of the lattice , if the temper- 
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ature is not too low . This gives rise to a “dark conductivity.” These 
materials are called semiconductors . 

By definition a semiconductor is a crystal which is an insulator at 
absolute zero but which, at higher temperatures, has an electronic 
conductivity that increases exponentially with the temperature. In 
order to determine whether the conductivity is the result of the migra- 
tion of electrons and not of ionic diffusion, the Hall effect is used. In 
Fig. 219 an electric field is applied in the //-direction of a semiconductor 



Fig. 219. Schematic sketch of the arrangement for incaHuring the Hall voltage of semi- 
conductors. 

slab lying in the ary-plane, and a magnetic field acts in the z-dircetion. 
Because of their mobility, the electrons moving along the //-direction 
are then deviated by the magnetic field in the .r-direction. The result 
is a potential difference, the so-called Hall 'potential , perpendicular to 
the direction of the current. This potential difference can be observed 
only in the case of electronic conductivity, but not for conduction by 
ions, because, according to Sec. 7-12, the ion mobility is too small. 
The Hall effect thus can be used to distinguish between semiconductors and 
ionic conductors . 

Electronic conductivity in a nonmetallic solid ( semiconductor ) thus is 
due to electrons which are released by thermal lattice vibratioris (sim ilar 
to thermal collisions ) and raised to the cmd action band which is unoccupied 
at T = 0. This is possible in the case of a pure crystal only if the energy 
difference between the normally empty and the normally filled energy 
bands is not too large compared with the thermal energy kl\ i.e., if it is 
at most several tenths of a volt in comparison with the 2 to 1 0 volts in 
most crystals. Such a crystal with a small gap between the two bands 
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(e.g., germanium with a gap of 0.75 volt) is called an intrinsic semi- 
conductor . A crystal which is not an intrinsic semiconductor can be 
made into a semiconductor (and this is by far the most frequent case) 
by introducing into it foreign atoms, or a stoichiometric excess of one 
of the component atoms which has a sufficiently small ionization energy 
in the crystal. In the energy band model this means that, according to 
Fig. 220, the energy states D of the valence electrons of these interstitial 
atoms are situated so closely below the normally unoccupied conduction 
band B, that electrons can get from I) into the band B as a result of 
the thermal ionization of the metal atoms. This type of crystal is called 


Conduction 

band 

(normally 

empty) 

Donor levels 



Filled 

band 






Fiu. 220. Tho onorgy band diagram for an A'-l.vpo Homirnndmdor: A — filled energy 
band; li — empty conduction hand; and I) impurity IovoIh of “donor at.oniH,” from 
which elect roiiH can candy reach the conduction hand H. . 


an excess semiconductor, because it requires an excess of metallic ions in 
the lattice to provide tin* electrons, or an N-tf/pe semiconductor because 
negative charge's an* released from tho I) levels. Tin 1 l) levels occasion- 
ally are called donor taels, because they donate the conduction electrons. 
The third possible type of semiconductor is called tin* D-tj/pc or deject 
semiconductor because it has a defect of metallic atoms in the lattice or 
an excess of tho electronegative constituents (e.g., oxygon in the metal 
oxide semiconductors). The energy states of these electronegative 
atoms lie closely above the band A of the crystal which is completely 
occupied by electrons (Fig. 221). Only a small amount of energy is 
necessary to capture an electron, i.e\, to bring it from (Ik* crystal energy 
hand /I to the normally unoccupied levels ( r of the electronegative 
atoms, where it. is held fast. The “holes" which are thus produced in the 
previously full hand of the crystal have an effective positive charge 1 ! and 
are mobile'. When an elect rie* field is applied, a current flows which 
apparently is conducted by positive* charges (positive* hol<*s, thcreloro 
P-lypc semiconductor). The* electronegative atoms in the! ( 1 l<*ve*ls are* 
often calle'el receptor atoms , because the*y re*ce*ive* the* eWtmns fmm the* 
filled banel unel thus cause the* pe>sitive hole's. 
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The excess or defect semiconductors are also called reduction or 
oxidation semiconductors, respectively, because in the practically 
important metal oxide semiconductors the excess of the metal or oxygen 
atoms is produced by chemical reduction or oxidation. Consequently, 
depending on the preliminary treatment, the same crystal can be an 
excess or a defect semiconductor, a typical indication for the “ structure 
dependency” of the properties of a semiconductor. Examples of 



Receptor 

levels \ — — — — — 

Filled 
band 

Fig. 221. The energy-band diagram for a P-type semiconductor: A = filled energy band; 
B — empty conduction band; and C — empty impurity levels of “receptor atoms,” which 
can easily be filled from A, thus producing mobile positive holes in A. 

intrinsic semiconductors are pure crystals of silicon and germanium 
which have recently been extensively investigated. The most important 
examples of practical excess and defect semiconductors are, respectively, 
zinc oxide, ZnO, which is heated in vacuum, and cuprous oxide, Cn 2 0, 
heated in oxygen. 

Since the energy required for the transition D — > H ( N type) or A — > C 
(P type) in the so-called dark conductivity of semiconductors is sup- 
plied by thermal collisions, the conductivity can be represented by a 
formula of the general form 

<x = Ac- w l kT ( 7 - 18 ) 

in which W is the “activation energy” of the process (the energy 
difference from D to B or A to C) and is in general, just as is the constant. 
A, a function of the temperature, since W depends on the loosening of 
the lattice which is determined by the temperature. 

On the basis of this theory of semiconductivity, a large number of 
phenomena of physics, many of which have been known for a very long 
time, can now be explained. For instance, for many decades, barium 
oxide cathodes have been used in many electronic*, instruments, because 
it had been found that at a comparatively low temperature barium 
oxide has a much higher thermionic electron emission than any metal. 
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This is also a semiconductor effect,. By the “formation” of the barium 
oxide cathode, an excess of metal atoms is produced in the microcrystals, 
and these excess metal atoms, being in the 1) levels of Fig. 220, release 
electrons into the conduction band B at a sufficiently high temperature. 
Now the energy necessary to release these electrons from the con- 
ductivity hand B into free space (effective work function of the semi- 
conductor) is much smaller than that for their release from the normally 
occupied bands ot a melal. This reduced effective work function appears 
in the exponent in Richardson’s equation (7-15) and thus causes, at the 



222. ICnorgy-bnnd elitiKnun for nn A'- typo Hommomlurtor in contact with a motal; 
formation of a humor luyor with roetifior proportion. 

same lemperat ur<\ an inere*ase* ot the* <*Ie*e*tron (‘mission by many orders 
of magnitude, as compared wit h t hat of a metal. 

The well known rrrt/Jirr and detector properties of numerous metal 
oxide crystals are also semieonduelor phenomena, and can be explained 
with the aid of the energy band diagram Fig. 220 or 221. If an N-type 
semiconductor is brought into contact with a. metal electrode, electrons 
from the high impurity levels I) “flow down” into the metal, until the 
electric field set up in the boundary layer causes such a distortion of the 
energy hands (Fig. 222) that further electron current is impossible, at. 
least without mi external held. However, if an alternating electric, 
field is now applied across this metal-semiconductor contact., the energy 
hands on the* right- side of Fig. 222 an* raised and lowered, alternatingly, 
with respect to the energy hand of the metal electrode at the left. 
Now with positive* polarity of the metal electrode, the bands of the 
N - type semiconductor an* raised to such an extent that electrons from 
the I) levels cn-n again flow down into the metal. When the metal 
electrode is negative, this is impossible*, unless the* potential applied to 
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this “blocking layer” becomes too high. In this case the energy bands 
of the semiconductor at the right side of Fig. 222 are lowered so much 
that electrons from the metal can penetrate the blocking layer by the 
tunnel effect (page 234) and flow into the B levels of the semiconductor. 
Thus this theory requires an easy electron flow from the semiconductor 
to the metal and a blocking of the current for flow in the opposite 
direction. However, the resistance of the blocking layer with this 
polarity should decrease with increasing applied potential. This be- 
havior has been found empirically and holds for most semiconductor 
rectifiers with the exception that some of them (like cuprous oxide, 
CU2O) are P- type semiconductors, so that wc have to use Fig. 221 for 
our discussion. The detector property of semiconducting crystals is, 
of course, coupled with rectification and thus need not be treated 
separately. 

According to our above treatment, the decisive phenomenon of N - 
type semiconductivity is the thermal release of electrons from the im- 
purity levels D. However, the transitions D — > B or A — » (7, which 
lead to the production of free electrons or free positive holes, respec- 
tively, in the semiconductor lattice, need not necessarily be caused 
by thermal collisions (lattice vibrations), but they can also be caused by 
light absorption. Consequently, all these semiconductors show weak, 
longwave absorption bands which can be attributed to these transitions. 
Absorption of the corresponding radiation by the alkali halides (page 
459) produces an electric conductivity which, in contrast to dark 
conductivity, is called photoconductivity. This release of electrons 
in the interior of semiconductors (and by shortwave light in other 
crystals also) is called the “internal photoelectric effect.” 

Two different methods have been developed to make use of this 
release of photoelectrons in semiconductors for the detection of radia- 
tion. This radiation might cover the whole range from the infrared 
(3 to 6 n with PbS, PbSe, and PbTe semiconductors) down to the 7-rays. 
Either the photoelectric conductivity of the semiconductor is measured 
directly in a bridge as a function of the incident radiation, or semi- 
conductor photocells are used which themselves produce a photocurrent, 
that is proportional to the number of incident photons. If, in different, 
layers of a semiconducting crystal, very different numbers of electrons 
can be released photoelectrically, then we get a concentration gradient 
of free electrons in the interior of the crystal. The crystal acts as an 
electron-concentration element with an emf which, because of its origin, 
is called a photo-emf. In CU2O the photo-emf can amount to as much 
as 0.4 volt. If a semiconductor is placed between two metal contacts 
and these are connected to a microammeter, a photocurrent flows when 
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the crystal is irradiated by light: we then have a semiconductor photo- 
element. These have become important for lux meters and other tech- 
nical applications. The necessary electron concentration gradient can 
be obtained in two different ways. First, varying concentrations of 
lattice defects in different layers of the semiconductor can be produced 
by proper heat treatment, so that varying amounts of electrons are 
released when the crystal is irradiated. Second, a crystal can be 
selected which has layers so thick that the incident light will be strongly 
absorbed. Then many electrons will be released close to the upper 
surface where the illuminat ion is strong, whereas on the lower side the 
number of released elect rons will be 
small because only a small portion 
of the light reaches it. Techni- 
cally, the first type of photoele- 
ment is preferred. 

The basic processes of this 
phenomenon have been enrol ully 
studied, in particular for cuprous 
oxide (a P - type semiconductor) 
where the necessary (' levels (Fig. 

221) are due to excess oxygen 
atoms in the 0u 2 (> lattice. This is 
occasionally described as a partial 
chemical transformation of (W> to Cut) by tempering in an oxygen 
atmosphere. Hu this tempering the photoelectric con do chi' ill/ of pure ( 'uaO 
can easily he increased by eight powers of ten! If a thin layer with only 
a few excess atoms and thus a high insulation ( harrier Inner or blocking 
layer) is formed on a crystal layer of good conductivity, and if over these 
a thin transparent metallic elect rode is placed, we have a semiconductor 
photoekment or harrier layer photoelement (Fig. 223). A similar widely 
used photoelomenf has been developed using selenium, but little seems 
to be known about its basic atomic processes. 

We have briefly discussed above* the origin of the internal photo-emf. 
Actually the theoretical problem of the pholoolemenfs is much more 
complicated, because the processes in the barrier layers, which are 
formed at. the contacts between metal and semiconductor, have to be 
taken into consideration. We have pointed out some ol these barrier 
layer problems above in our discussion ol the rectification properties 
of semiconductors. 

We mention finally one of the most recent, developments in the field 
of semieonductivity which combines scientific interest with practical 
importance. It. is the so-called Iransistnr, developed in the Hell lele- 
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Km. 223. Diagram of a barrier layer 
photocell with electric circuit. 
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phone Laboratories by Bardeen and Brattain. The transistor is essen- 
tially a germanium crystal diode for current amplification. Figure 224 
shows the schematic diagram. A small germanium crystal rests on 
a metal base, whereas two point contacts touch its surface at a distance 
of 0.05 to 0.25 mm from each other. A current of the order of 1 ma 
flows in the emitter circuit. As a surface layer of 10“ 5 cm thickness of 
the crystal is a P- type semiconductor, positive holes are emitted from 
the positive point contact. A part of this hole current , which is modu- 
lated with the frequency of the signal to be amplified , reaches the negative 
collector point and changes its currentrvoltage characteristic . It is known 



Fig. 224. Electric cirouit for the transistor. ( After Bardeen and Brattain.) 

that in the surface layer of the germanium a barrier layer exists which 
prevents the flow of electrons from the metal contact into the crystal. 
The space charge in the barrier layer under the collector point now is 
changed by the positive holes from the emitter in such a way that the col- 
lector current is increased or reduced with the signal frequency . 

In addition to its probable future role in electronics, the transistor 
is of interest because its theoretical explanation required a thorough 
study of the semiconductor properties of germanium which, depending 
on its treatment, its temperature, and the potential of its metal con- 
tacts, shows conductivity due to electrons as well as holes. The electrons 
and holes either come from the C and D levels, or from transitions be- 
tween the filled band A or the conduction band P, respectively, and the 
conduction band of the metal in contact with the semiconductor. For 
further details the reader is referred to the literature. However, it is 
clear from this brief discussion that physics of semiconductors has 
become one of the most important fields of solid state physics. 

7-15. Luminescence of Crystal Phosphors 

The last important example of processes which depend essentially on 
the microstructure in the crystal lattice is crystal luminescence, which 
is closely related to semiconductivity. Many crystals show lumines- 
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cence after irradiation with shortwave light,, a-, or 7-rays, if they have 
been “ activated ” by addition of a small percentage of metal atoms. 
The term luminescence here comprises the phenomena of fluorescence 
and phosphorescence. Fluorescence is the phenomenon of light emission 
immediately after radiation has been absorbed in the crystal, i.e., after 
the normal period of 10~ 8 sec. Phosphorescence, on the other hand, is 
the more complex process by which light of the same or longer wave- 
length is emitted for a comparatively long time after irradiation. From 
these definitions it is apparent that fluorescence and phosphorescence 
axe not always easy to distinguish. Physically, however, phosphores- 
cence involves a storage of the absorbed energy before its reemission. Lumi- 
nescence can be observed in large single crystals: mostly, however, a 
microcrystalline powder is used. 

From what has been said so far, ideal crystals are not luminescent. 
However, certain crystals do show luminescence, particularly at low 
temperatures, in spite of the fad that they apparently consist of chem- 
ically pure homogeneous materials. These crystallize simultaneously in 
different types of lattices, so that they contain lattice defects and in- 
ternal surfaces which are essential for phosphorescence. All other 
crystals with phosphorescence at normal temperatures consist of a lattice 
until interstitial or substitutional impurity atoms which serve as emitting 
centers. The best known crystal phosphors are zinc and cadmium 
sulfide, ZnS and (MS, which are used as single or mixed crystals, espe- 
cially if they are activated by copper or manganese. There is approxi- 
mately one emitting metal atom for every l O' lattice atoms. The oldest 
phosphors which were investigated carefully by Lenard are the alkaline- 
earth sulfides and oxides activated by (hi, Mil, Pb, or rare earths. 
Certain silicates such as Zn 2 Si0 4 activated by Mn, fluorspar, CaF 2 , 
activated by heavy metals or rare earths, and numerous tungstates 
activated by (V and Mn are also good phosphors. Of especial scientific- 
interest are the alkali halides with heavy metals and rare earths which 
were investigated by Pohl and Hilsch, because, in contrast, to the above- 
mentioned phosphors, they can be grown in large crystals and therefore 
can be investigated under more perfect conditions. 

The fundamental process of luminescence can be described in a few 
words. By absorption of light an electron leaves the highest occupied 
energy band of the basic tall ice and enters a higher unoccupied band {con- 
duction band). It then moves around in the lattice by thermal diffusion 
until after a shorter or longer time it comes to an activator atom or ion and 
gives up its energy by emitting light. In contrast to fluorescence, how- 
ever, in phosphoresce nee we always have a temporary storing of the. excita- 
tion energy by trapping of the electron in some vacant lattice position or 
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similar electron trap. The dependence of phosphorescence on the struc- 
ture is obvious from the role of the trapping centers. The temperature 
dependence is also easy to understand. At low temperatures the trapped 
electrons have difficulty in getting out of the traps again, because the 
thermal energy of the lattice vibrations is so small. Only a few electrons 
are thus released per second, and we have a persistent, but weak, emis- 
sion which decays exponentially. On the other hand, at higher temper- 
atures the trapped electrons are released at a higher rate from their 
traps and thus produce a more intensive, but rapidly decaying, phos- 
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Fig. 225. Energy-bund diagram indieuting why pure ideal crystals generally do not. 
exhibit any luminesoonro. 


phorcscenee. The light sum (the total light omitted during the decay) 
for the same excitation is the same in both cases, as is to bo expected. 

The main features of the groat, almost confusing, number of experi- 
mental results which experimenters have assembled since the time of 
Lenard now can be explained. First wo ask why an ideal lattice 1 does 
not exhibit luminescence. This can be explained bv moans of Fig. 225. 
If an electron of the occupied energy band A absorbs a photon, it is 
raised to that state of the higher unoccupied band H which has the same 
/r-quantuin number. Now if it docs not immediately jump back under 
emission of light, (fluorescence), it- will lose energy by interacting with 
the lattice, until it, reaches the lower edge of the energy band It, where 1 
it has a different quantum number /»■. This transfer of energy occurs 
very rapidly because the period of a lattice vibration with 10 11 see. is 
very short compared with the nat ural life of 10 8 see in the upper state. 
The direct reverse transition mentioned above, therefore, is very im- 
probable. Now, however, the electron cannot jump back from the 
lower edge of the upper band into the band A by emitting a. photon, 
because the corresponding quantum state to which a transition could 
occur, is occupied. Luminescence by ideal, pure crystals therefore 
seems impossible. 
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The luminescence of metal-activated crystals can be explained by 
means of the energy band diagram Fig. 226 which is closely related to 
that of a crystal with N- and P- type semiconductivity. A is again the 
highest occupied energy band and B the first normally unoccupied 
conduction band of the normal crystal lattice. In addition, there are 
again “impurity levels” C and I) of substitutional or interstitial foreign 
atoms. C are the activator states which, in general, are occupied by 
electrons, because transitions to the completely filled band are im- 
possible. The states D, finally, belong to electron traps, in which elec- 
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Km. 220. Knorgy-I >iuu 1 <li:ip;nun of i\ orynljil with activator atoma and electron traits, for 
tlu» explanation of cryntal phosphorescence. 



irons run lx* bound at Insist, temporarily. In the normal ease, the D 
levels are empty. The particular position of the levels (■ and 1) with 
respect, to the bands .1 and II depends on the ionization energy or 
electron allinity of the atoms under consideration. This explains why 
certain activator atoms are more favorable than others. 

The mechanism of phosphorescence now seems to be the following: 
An electron is raised from the filled band .1 to the unfilled band B by 
the absorption of sullieiently shortwave light (or impact by e-particles 
or electrons). In this state it seems to move freely in the lattice. In 
most crystals this absorption lies in the ultraviolet., since the separation 
of th(> energy bands is approximately equal to the first excitation step 
of the atom. This absorption by the fundamental lattice is very strong 
been, use oil electrons in hand .1 can absorb. The holes resulting from 
the ionization of electrons in band .1 are filled by a. nonradiafive transi- 
tion from the occupied activator slate The details of this transition 
have not yet boon explained. The Iroo electron in B now can diffuse 
to th(> location of an activator atom and thereby give up energy to the 
lattice, until it makes a transit ion to the stale <1 under emission of light. 
On the other hand, if may, before if meets an activator atom, be trapped 
in a state D. We speak of trapping, for the transition D— *A is not 
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possible because the gaps in A are filled from C, and the transition 
D — > C is not possible because the separation of the two places in general 
is too great. Thus the electron and its excitation energy arc stored in D 
until , by transfer of thermal energy or by the absorption of longwave radia- 
tion , it gets back to state B, diffuses to an activator atom , and emits light by 
a transition to C. This seems to be the essential mechanism of phosphores- 
cence which thus clearly depends on the number of electron traps (stales /)), 
the number of emitting atoms (states C), and the temperature. The very 
longwave absorption D —+ B is very weak because of the relatively few 
occupied D states; by measuring the corresponding absorption, the 
number of occupied D states can be determined. The trapping states /), 
which are necessary for phosphorescence, can also be reached by direct 
absorption from the fundamental band A . This absorption is very much 
weaker than the fundamental lattice absorption A — » B , but stronger 
than the longwave absorption /)—>/?, which depends on the number 
of occupied D states. There is, finally, the possibility of absorption by 
the activator atoms themselves (transition C — » B). This absorption 
is proportional to the number of activator atoms ((■ states). 

It is clear that the diffusion of the liberated electrons in band B repre- 
sents an electric convection current and therefore, if an elec. trie, field is 
applied to the crystal, it can be measured electrically just as in the cor- 
responding cases of the F electrons (page 459) or the photoeleclrons in 
semiconductors. 

No doubt, the theoretical picture described here is much too simple. 
It will require considerable development and refinement, before it can 
explain in detail the mass of existing empirical results which is continu- 
ously increasing at a surprising rate. 

Recently, for instance, phosphors with two kinds of activator atoms 
(e.g., SrHe with Cu and Sm) were investigated in more detail. While 
the copper atom as the “ dominant activator" is responsible for the emis- 
sion process, the auxiliary activator (in this ease samarium) supplied the 
trapping states (!) in Fig. 22(5). Leverenz, furthermore, distinguishes 
between s and i phosphors, according to whether the activator occupies 
an interstitial place or, as a substitutional atom, a normal latt ice place. 
Many known differences in the behavior of different phosphors, for 
instance with respect, to their photoconductivity, can bo understood on 
the basis of this distinction. 

We mention in concluding, that the macrocrystalline structure of 
phosphors seems to he responsible for their different behavior with 
respect to excitation by light or particles. High light, efficiency from 
corpuscular excitation is obtained only with larger, reasonably perfect 
crystals in which the free electrons travel a sufficiently long moan free 
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path in the lattice until they find an activator atom. Light absorption 
with subsequent emission, on the other hand, occurs very frequently 
either by the activator atoms themselves (transition C — ► B) or in the 
close neighborhood of an activator atom, so that a good phosphorescence 
yield with light excitation is found in crystal powders in which the 
electrons cannot, migrate very far. 

7-16. Collision Processes at the Surface of Solids 

To conclude our atomistic treatment of solid state physics, we shall 
briefly consider a number of interesting collision processes which occur 
at. the surface of solids. First, there is the question of the possible 
ionization of atoms at the surface of an incandescent metal. Second, 
there are t he phenomena connected with an energy transfer to the crys- 
tal lat tice or cryst al electrons in collisions between electrons, ions, normal 
or excited atoms on the one side, and the surface of a solid body on 
the other. 

In discussing the ionization at an incandescent surface we start from 
the experimental results according to which alkali atoms in the vapor 
phase that impinge on an incandescent, tungsten strip leave the strip as 
ions, if they an* atoms of tin* heavy alkalies potassium, rubidium, and 
cesium. However, atoms of the lighter alkalies lithium and sodium 
leave the incandescent tungsten surface unionized. On the other hand, 
all alkali atoms are ionized at. an incandescent platinum sheet. We may 
assume that t I k* atoms which come in contact with the metal surface 
an' at- first adsorbed and then, as a result of the high temperature of the 
sheet-, evaporate. Then it is only a question of whether a departing 
atom carries it s outer electron with it or leaves it in the metal. 

We can understand tin* whole situation if we imagine that the evapo- 
ration may occur in several steps (analogous to the Horn cycle, page 429). 
Instead of (he neutral atom we can imagine that, first an ion evaporates. 
Bv adding energy equal to the work function <I> we then release an elec- 
tron from (lie metal and let if recombine with the ion to form an atom, 
thereby releasing the ionization energy AV Actually the process occurs 
in such a manner that the least possible* energy is required. 

Thus, if 

> E t (7-19) 

the electron remains in the medal and Hie atom leaves the surface as an 
ion. For in order to liberate' an electron from the medal and let it re- 
combine with the ion, the 1 energy «l> E t would have to be expended. 
In the* normal case*, however, where 1 

Ei > <I> 


(7-20) 
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the energy Ei - $ is gained if an electron is “pulled” out of the metal 
and united with the ion. In this case the atoms will not be ionized in 
collisions with the incandescent metal. These theoretical conclusions 
are in good agreement with the experimental results. The heavy alkali 
atoms K, Rb, and Cs have ionization potentials which are smaller than 
the work function of tungsten, 4.5 ev. The light alkalies Li and Na, on 
the other hand, have larger ionization potentials. However, the ioniza- 
tion potentials of all alkalies lie below the work function of platinum 
with 6.2 ev; thus all alkali atoms are ionized by incandescent platinum. 

The reverse process occurs at the cathode of glow and art*, discharges. 
Following the lines of force of the electric field, positive gas ions from 
the discharge arrive at the cathode and are neutralized. This implies 
that they pull an electron out of the cathode and leave it as an atom. 
According to our previous discussion, this neutralization is energetically 
possible only if (7-20) is fulfilled. This, however, is the case, if we dis- 
regard discharges in the heaviest alkali vapors and a few electrode 
metals with particularly high work functions. 

Now we shall discuss the mechanism of the energy transfer to the 
metal. For in our example the energy Ei is released in the neutraliza- 
tion of the arriving ion and is used partly for the release of a metal 
electron (under expenditure of the work function <I>), whereas the rest, 
Ei — 3>, heats the cathode. This mechanism of neutralization may be 
regarded in a very pictorial manner. The positive* ion attracts electro- 
statically a quasi-free metal electron and recombines with it. The 
process is more difficult to understand, if the condition 

Ei > 2h (7-21) 

is fulfilled. In this case the potential energy released in the neutraliza- 
tion of the ion is larger than the work function of two electrons. In 
these cases, actually two electrons are released. This secondary electron 
emission by ion bombardment is observed particularly in discharges in 
the noble gases helium and neon with their high ionization potentials. 
However, a metastable helium atom (see page 1M) can also give up its 
potential energy (excitation energy) in a collision of the second kind 
with a metal surface and release one or two secondary electrons. The 
mechanism of this process is difficult to understand because no electro- 
static effect is possible now, and the purely mechanical (‘licet of the 
collision does not explain the emergence of an electron (or even two), 
because the impact is directed toward the interior of the metal, basi- 
cally the same difficulty is met. in the transfer of purely kinetic energy to 
the metal in collisions. Fast electrons of sufficient, kinetic energy, in 
collisions with metals, can release a large' number of secondary electrons, 
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a technically very important process. Fast positive ions, similarly, can 
liberate, though with much smaller efficiency, electrons at the cathode 
of glow discharges, and furthermore cause the phenomenon of cathode 
sputtering, i.c., remove whole atoms from the metal surface. 

It seems very probable that thermal processes and not simply me- 
chanical collision cITocts are responsible for all these phenomena. We 
know, for example, that the anode of a high-current, carbon arc and 
of certain spark discharges can be heated to violent evaporation by the 
discharge electrons which release on the anode their kinetic energy as 
well as the energy corresponding to the work function. The possibility 
has been considered that cathode sputtering is due to a similar effect 
of positive ions. However, this explanation seemed to be ruled out by 
the observation that the heat, conductivity seems to have no influence 
on cathode sputtering. To cite one example: metallic silver and the 
poorly conducting silver chloride both exhibit equally strong cathode 
sputtering. However, all these difficulties are removed if, according to 
Seoliger, these phenomena are regarded as a very local overheating or, 
to use a familiar expression, a,s an extreme ease of local lattice loosening. 
We have to imagine, then, that the temperature of a very small region 
of the cathode exceeds by far flu* critical temperature so that we have 
a gas-like state of matter of high density. Whether there exists an 
actual thermal equilibrium between the original lattice particles and the 
colliding particle's seems mon 4 than doubtful, however. 

In concluding this chapter on atomistic, solid state physics, we again 
stress the* fact, that a satisfactory and rigorous presentation of this field, 
according to the present state of our knowledge, is not yet possible. 
However, we hope that our discussion of the most, important, problems 
of solid state physics has, on (he one side, shown how fruitful the atom- 
istic method of treatment has proved to beam! that it. may, on the other 
side, have helped us to realize how important it. is to pay close attention 
in the future to this promising field of atomic physics. 
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APPENDIX 


The Most Important Constants and Energy delations of Atomic Physics 


Planck’s constant h = ((>.023 db 0.001) X lO" 27 erg-sec 

Velocity of light c = (2.09770 ± 0.00004) X 10 10 cm sec -1 

Charge of the electron. . . c — (4.802*1 ± 0.0005) X 10" l ° esu 

= (1.00109 ± 0.00010) X tO' 12 coulombs (amp-sec) 


Rest mass of the electron . Mo = (9.1055 ± 0.0012) X 10' 28 gm 

Rest mass of the proton. . A/,, = (1.0723 ± 0.0001) X 10 -24 gm 

Rest mass of the neut ron . . M N — (1.0747 =t 0.0002) X lO^gm 

Atomic weight. of tin* pro- 


ton A v = 1.007582 ± 0.000004 

Atomic weight of the neu- 
tron in physical units. . A N = 1.008930 rfc 0.000007 
Atomic weight, of the elec- 
tron A e = (5.4802 ± 0.0000) X 10~ 4 

A vogadro’s number N n ~ (0.0235 =t 0.0004) X I0 23 

Faraday F — 90522 =t 7 coulombs/mole 

Roltzmann’s constant.. ... k — (1.3803 rb 0.0001) X 10 10 erg deg“ l 


Relations between different energy units used in atomic physics: 

1 ev = 8,007.5 cm 1 = 1.002 X l() 12 erg = 23.04 keal/mole 
1 atomic mass unit = 93 1 Me 

Relation between excitation potential K (electron volts) and wavelength X in ang- 
stroms of corresponding radiation: 

X( A) X K (ev) - 12,100 
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